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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IF the Readef {houM meet here 
with any thing, which he had 
not' before attended to, it will not 
be in the Obfervations upon the Con- 
ftitution and Courfe of Nature, thefe 
being all obvious ; but in the Appli- 
cation of them : In which, though 
there is nothing but what appears to 
me of fome real Weighty and there- 
fore of great Importance; yet he 
will obferve feveral things, which 
will appear to him of very little, 
if he can think things to be of lit- 
tle Importance, which are of any 
real Weight at all, upon fuch a Sub- 
let as Religion, However, the pro- 

{ a) per, 
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per Force of the following Treatife, 
lies in the whole general Analog 

eoniidered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to 
be taken for granted, by many Fer- 
gus, thatCiiEiilianitjr is not fb much 

as a Subjed of Inquiry ; but that it 
is, now at lengthy discovered to be 
£^itious. And accordingly they 
treat it, as if, in the prefent Age, 
this were an agreed Foint^ among 
all People of Difcernment; and 
nothing remained, but to fet it up 
as a principal Subject of Mirth and 
Jlidicule, as it were by Way of Re- 
prifais, for its having fo long inter- 
rupted the Pleafures of the World. 
On the contrary, thus much, at leaft, 
will be here found, not taken for 
granted, but proved, that any rea- 
sonable Man, who will thoroughly 
ponfider the Matter, may be as much 
afliired, as he is of his own Being, 

2 that 



ADVERriSEMENT. 

that it is not, however, io clear a 
Cafe, that there is nothing in it. 
There is, I think, ilrong Evidence 
of its Truth; but it is certain no 
one can, upon Principles of Reafbn, 
be fatisiied of the contrary. And 
the pra£lical Confequence to be 
drawn from this, is not attended to, 
by every one who is concerned in it. 
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PLobable Evidence is eflentially diftin-' 
guifhed from demondrative by this, that 
it admits of Degrees s and of all Va- 
riety of them, from the higheft moral Cer- 
tainty, to the very IbWeft t^refurhptioli. We 
cannot indeed fay a thing is probably tru6 
upon one very flight Prefumption for it ; be-- 
caufe, as there may be Probabilities on both 
fides of a Queflion, there may be fome a- 
gainfl itt and though there be not^ yet a flight 
Frefiimption does not beget that Degree 6f 
Cpnvi^on, which is implied in fkyin|[ ja 
thing is probably true. But that the fHghteft 
poffible Prefumption is of the nature of a 
Probability, appears from hence y that fnch 
low Prefumption often repeated, will amount 
even to moral Certainty. Thus a Man's hav- 
ing obferved the Ebb and Flow of the Tide 
to Day, aj^rds fome fort of Prefumption, 
though the lowefl imaginable^ that it may 
happen 4*gain To-morrow : But the Obfervation 
of thiii Event for fb many Days, and Months, 
' and Ages together^ as it has been obferved by 

JS Man* 



ii INfRObUCriON, 

Mankind, g^ves us a full AfEirance that it 
Sriit- -- - . . ... 

That which chiefly conftitutes ^robabili^ 
iseicprefled in the Werd Like^^ u e. liiee 
f6me Truth*, ot tnre Event; like it, in it- 
ielf, in its Evidence, in fome more or fewer 
of its Circumftances. For when we .deter'* 
Ddine a thing to be probably true» fuppole tbM 
Zfi Event has or will come to pafsj^ ^ frgm 
the Mind's remarking in it a Likenefs to fome 
other 5v«nt, which we have obferved has 
come to pafs. And this Qbfervation forms, 
\Xi numbeclefs 4^y Ini^ncesi a t^refumptlon^ 
Opin^QQ, or full Coi(iyi£tion^ that fuch Event 
has or \^ill cpme to pa& \ accordii^ as ^ 
Obii^rvabon is,, that the tike Event has £bme* 
^mcs, moil: commonly, or always fo far as 
pur Obfervation reaches^ pome to pals at like 
DiftafKes of Time^ or Plac^, or upon like 
OccaCions. Hence arifes the Belief, that a 
Child, if it lives twertjy .y?ats, wifl g?ow up 
to the Sti^ure and Stren^ of a Man ; that 
jPood wiU cpfatribttte to me Pfefervation of its 
JLifo!> and the Waint of it for fuch a Number 
of Days, be its certain D^ftru^on. So like^ 
wife the Rule aad Meafure, of our Hopes and 
iFears coacerning the Succefs of our Purfuits ; 
our Expectations that Others will zQi io and 
h m, fuch Circumilances ; and our Ju4gment 

* Verifixnile. 
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jhkt fodi Adioos proceed from fiich Pritt*- 
ciples; all Thefe rely i^n our havii^g ob- 
fervcd the like to what we hope, fear, exped, 
judge ; I fay upon our having obferved the like, 
ekwr with re^(3: to Others or Ourfelvcsu 
And (bos, whereas the Prince ^ who had al^ 
wayaUredin a warm Clioiaite^ imttiralfy cot:^ 
cfoded in the way^AoaJogy, that thw; was 
iMfu^thiDg as Wafers hecomioghaxd; he^ 
ca^ \xt had d w^s ohierved it to be fioid 
^andyiildmgi Weoo the contrary, from Ana^- 
logy conclude, that there is no Prefiimption 
at aH^againft This ; that 'tis fuppoieabte> thene 
jiiay: foe FrofI m Ef^and any given Day in 
yanuwy ntxx ; proW>}e that ^ere will on 
iomc Day of the Moot^; ^id that there is « 
fxioral Certainty, /• ^.Ground for an Ejrpedbt*- 
don wi^odt any Doul^ of it, in Ibme Fact or 
o&er^df Ae Wbtcn ' 

Probaye Evidence, in its v«y Natwe, a^ 
iiards hut an imperfed kind of Information ; 
and is to be confideped as relative only to 
Bdbgs of Htnited Capacities. For Nothing 
which is the poffible objed of Knowledge, 
whether paft, prefent, or future, can be pro- 
bai>le to an infinite Intelligence s iince it can* 
not but be difi»ned a^blutdy as it is in itielf^ 

' ^ The S^ory is told by Mr. Loch in the Chapter of Proba** 
bility. 

B 2 certainly 



iv INTRODUCriON, 

certainly true, or certainly falfe. Btit to Uj> 
Probability is the very Guide of Life. 

From thefc thhigs it follows^ that in CJue* 
ftions of Difficulty, or ftich as are thought (o^ 
where more fatisfa£tory Evidence cannot be 
had, or is not feen ; if die Refult of Exami^ 
nation be, that there appears upon the whole, 
any the loweft Prefumpdon on One fide > and 
none on the Other, or a greater Prefumption 
on One fide, though in the loweft Degree 
greater; this determines the Quefi:ion, even 
in matters of Speculation ; and in matters of 
Pradice^ will lay us under an abfblute and 
formal Obligation, in point of Prudence and 
of Intereft^ to zsBt upon that Prefumption or 
low Probability, though it be fo low as to 
leave the Mind in very gttAl Doubt which is 
the Truth. For furely a Man is a^ really 
bound in Prudence, to do what upon the 
whole appears, according to the beft of. his 
Judgment, to be for his Happinefs, as what 
he certainly knows to be {q. Nay further, 
in Queftions of great Confequence, a reafon- 
able Man will think it concerns him to remark 
lower Probabilities aind Prefumptions than 
thefe i fuch as amount to no more than (bow- 
ing One fide of a Queftion to be as fuppofe- 
able and credible as the Other : nay fuch as but 
amount to much lefs even than this. For 
numberlefs Inflances might be mentioned 

re^dting 
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refpedting the common Patfuits of Life, where 
a Man would be thought, in a literal Senfe, 
diftradedj^ who wouljd.not a<ft, a^d with 
great Application too, not only upon an even 
Chance, but upon much lefs, and where the 
Probability or Chance was greatly againft his 
fuccecdirig% 

It is not my Defign to enquire further^ into 
the Nature, the Foundation, and Meafure of 
Probability ; or whence it proceeds that Like^ 
nefs ihould beget that Prefumption, Opinion, 
and fuJ] Conviction, which the human Mind 
is formed to receive from it, and which it does 
^NSceiTarily produce in every one i or to guard 
againft the Errors, to which Reafoning from. 
Analogy is liable. This belongs to the Sub-" 
je<9: of Logick ; and is a part of that Subjed: 
which has not yet been thoroughly confi- 
dercd. Indeed I fliall not take upon me to 
fay, "how far the Extent, Compafe, and Force, 
of analogical Ueafoning, can be reduced to ge- 
neral Heads and Rules ; and the Whole be 
formed into a Syftem. But though fo little in 
this Way has been attempted by thofe who 
have treated of our intclledual Powers, and 
the Exercife of them ; this does not hinder 
but that we may be, as we unqueftionably are, 
affured, that Analpgy is of Weight, in various 
Degrees, towards determining our Judgment, 

« Sec Chap. vi. Part If. 
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vi INtRODUCriON, 

arid cxir Pradicc. Nor docs it in any wife 
cede to be of Weight in thofe Cafes, becaufe 
Pcrfons, either given to difpate, or who fd- 
quire things to be ftated with greater Eiad- 
2^6 than our Faculties appear to admit of In 
pra<flical Matters^ may find other Cafes in 
which 'tis not eafy to fay, whether it b(J^, dr 
be not, of any Weight; or Inftances crf'feeirt- 
mg Analogies, which are really dfnohe. It 
is enough to the prefent Purpofe to obfcrve, 
that this general Way of arguing is evidently 
natural, juft and conclufive. For there isiio 
Man can make a Qucftion but that the ^un 
will rife to-morrow ; and be ifeen, where it is 
ieen $t all, in the Figure of a Circle, and not 
in that of a Square. 

Hence, namely from analogical Reafbning, 
Origen * has with Angular Sagacity obfiBrvcd, 
that he who beHen)es the Scripture to have prth- 
ceededfrom Him who is the Author of N$au^e^ 
may well expeSitofnd the fame firt of Dtffi^ 
culfies in it, as are found in the Qm^itution^ 
of Nature. And in a like way of Refte6lion 
it may be added, that he who denies the 
Scripture to have been from Cod upon Ac- 
count of thefe Difficulties, may, for the Very 

^ Xpi fxiv TO/ yi rhv i*Ta^ rret^ttfi,^ difjLtyo9 ri tcrijajf 

2f/<i Tifi rvf KTi ffi»fiirdvr£ roti ^ifrfr/ top m^i fittii 
A oyer, ra,SrA J^ '^ipi rZv ypac^*f% Philocal. p. 23» Ed. 
Cant. ' 
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iame Reaibn, deny the World to have beeA 
jform^ by biin. On die other hand, if there 
be an Analogy or Likenefs between that Sy^ 
ilefB of Things and DKpenfation of Provi- 
dence» whidb Revelation ihfornis us of» and« 
that Syflem of Things and Di^niation of 
J'rovidencet which Experience tqgether with 
Reafon infcx'ms us of, i. e. the known Courie 
of Nature i this is a Prefuoiptionj that they 
hav^ both (he iame Au^or and Caufe $ at 
leaft fo far as to anfwer Objections againft the 
formers being from God, drawn from any 
i\;&ng which is analogical or fimilar to what is 
fn. mt latter* .which is acknowledged to be 
fyovsk Him : : ibr an Author of Nature is here 
fbppofed. 

. Fonnipg our Notions of theConftitution and 
Qovemmoit k£ die World upon Rea&ning^ 
without FoundatjcMi for the Principles which 
we aj9Ume, whether from the Attributes of 
God or anything elie^ is bidding a World upon 
,HypDfi^9i Yik^Des Carter. jForpung our No- 
tions up^Rea^ning fmm Principles which are 
<:«rtainj but applied to Cafes to which we have 
jw QromKi to apply then>, (like thde who 
eicplain the Structure of th^ human Body, and 
the Nature of piieafes and Medicines from 
mere Mathematicks without fufHcient D^a ;) 
is an Error nuich a-kin to the former : fince 
what is a^umed in order to make the Re^fon;- 

B 4 ing 
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irtg applicabT^, is Hypothcfis. Btit it md^hi 
allowed juff, tb-join aBftraft Reafpfiings with 
the Obfemtipns bf Fafts, and argue from fuch 
Fads as are known, to otherar that ate like 
them s from that iPart of the Divine Govern- 
ment over intelligent Creatures which cc*nes 
under our View, to that larger and mol^gev 
neral Gbvermrieht over them, which is beyond 
it ; and from what is prefent, to colleS, what 
is likely, crediblcj of not incredible, will b? 
hereafter^ - 

This Method then of copcluding and de- 
termining being pra<9fcical, and what, if wc 
will aft at all, we cannot but adk upon in the 
common Purfuits of Life j being cvidcnd^ 
ponclufive, in various Degrees, proportionable 
to the Degree and Exadlnefs of the whole A- 
nalpgy or Likeiieis j and having fo great Au- 
thority for its Intrbduftioix into the Subjedl'c£ 
Religion, even revealed Religiori ; my Defign 
is to ^pply it to that Subjeft in general, both 
natural and revealed : taking for proved, that 
there is an intelligent Author of Nature^ and 
natural Governor of the World* For as there 
is no Prefumptiori againft This prior to tfie 
Proof of it s foit has been often proved with 
Accumulated lEvidence ; frdmi this Argument 
of Analogy and final Caufes; from abfltafl: 
Reaibriings; fforh the moft antient Tradi- 
tion and Teftimony ; and frorn the general 

Con-' 
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• 
Conicnt of .Mankind. Nor does it appear, £> 
far as, I can &id, to be denied> : by the Gtn^ 
raiity of thofe who: profefi thcmfdves diflati£* 
fied with the Eiudencc x>i Religion* 
• ■ - " • • - . . » 

As there are Some, who, inftoad of thus 
itttending to what is in. Fadt the Conflitutioa 
of Nature, form their Notions of God's Go^ 
veroment upon Hypothecs : (o there are O- 
thers, who indulge theni&lves in vain and idls 
Speculations, how tho'World might poffiUy 
have been framed otherwise than it is ; and up- 
on Suppofitbn thatXhing^ might, in imagining 
that theyihouki^ have been difpo^d and carried 
on after a better Model, than what appears in 
the pre&nt Di^fition and Condu<^ of them* 
Suppoie now a Peribn of fuch a Turn of 
Mnd, to go on with bis Reveries, till he had 
at length iixt upon fome particular Plan of Na- 
ture, as appearing to him.the beft*r-— --Pne 
iball fcarce be thought guilty of Detra^^PO^ 
againft human Underftanding, if one fhould 
fay, even beforehand, that the Plan which 
ttus fpeculative Pcrbn would fix upon, though 
he were the wifeft of the Sons of Men, pror 
bably would not be the very beft, even acr 
cording to his own Notions of hji ; whether 
he thought That to be fo, which afforded Oc^ 
cafions and Motives for . the Exercife of thcj 
gr^ateft Virtue, or which was produdive <^ 
flje greateft liappinefs, or that Thefe twip 

I ' were 
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^cre necefiarily cohheded, and run up into 
tine and the fame Plan. Howerer, it may 
lid be amiis once fat all to ie^ What would 
be the Amount of diefe Emeodations and 
imaginary Improvements upon the Syftem of 
l^atuie, or how far diey woold niiflead us. 
'And it ieeo^s there could be no (loppang^ till 
We came to fiittie &ch Condufions as the& : 
That all* Creatuitsi ihould at firft be made ^ 
)>erfeA aii^d as hi^y, as du^i weie capable of 
evw bddgi: That Nothing, to.be fure, of Htr 
Tsafdl or Danger (hould be put npcm them to 
:d&5 foitie inddent Periods would periiapfi 
«hink Nothing at all : Or cer&ioly, that ef^ 
^dual Care ihduld be taken, that they iboidd, 
-whether iiecbfiarily or not, yet eventually and 
iia:Fa6:,^^wa}9& do what was right and mdHk 
Conducive to Happtne&, whiirh would be 
tboAght e^- for infinite Power to eflfeft : a«- 
therHby not giving ^tbern any Principles which 
would endanger their gc»ng wrong ; or by 
la^ng the jfight Motive of A^ion in ^eiy 
inAkiKXi before their Minda Continually in ^ 
ilreng a Manner;, as would never fail of in^ 
/dudng them to z€t conformably to k: And 

^thftt the whole Method of 4Savemment by 

\Funifbments iboiild be x^efted, ; as abfurd; 
-as an awkwafd round-^afaont Method ofcany^ 
iqg things on ) Hay as contrary to a principal 

..S^irpofe, for vi4iich it would be fuppofed 
Creatures were made^ namely Happineis. 

^A' 2 . . Now, 
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'-' Naw> wkhoat oonfidcring what is to be iaid 

in pflftieular to the feveral Parts of this Train 

4xf Fo% and Extravagance ; mk&t has been 

above intimatasd, is a full £reft general An* 

fnrer to k, n^sneiy, that we may.iee before-- 

hand dxat we have not Faedties for thisJcind 

of S]pcculation. For tlK>ugb k be admitted, that 

from the firft. Prindfdes ef' our Nature, we 

onsvvmiaUy judder determine Some Ends to 

be abfiihitely in thetnfelves pitficrable to O^ 

ther^ and that .th& Ends jM>w mentioned, or 

if they run up into one, that 'this One is idn 

jbluteiy the beft ; and oonfequently that: we 

ami}: conckide th& ultimate End deOgned, in 

liie ConiHtution of Nature and Conduct of 

Providence, is the moft Virtue and Happineis 

nofiibk : Yet we are far from being able to 

^dtge, what particular Di^Kkfition ot tbings 

would be took friendly and affiftant to Vir« 

tue i or what Means m^htbe abic^tely ne« 

cefiary to produce the moft Happinefs in a 

' Syftem of fudi Extent as our own World wxf 

be, takkig in all that b paft and to come, 

diough we ilKnU fuppoib it detached froiirtfaa 

Whole of thiogsu Indeed we are fb far from 

being able to judge of this $ that we are not 

Judges what^nsiy be the neceffiuy Means of 

faifing and candnding cnePerfbn to the high-* 

eft Predion and Happineis of his Natttte« 

Nay evod ip t^e Iktle Affiurs of the (tfeient 

Lifi^ 
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Life, we find Men of different Educations and 
Ranks are not competent Judges of the Con- 
dufl of each other. Our whole Nature leads 
us to afcribe all moral Perfedlion to God, and 
to deny all hnperfedion of him. And this 
will for ever be a praftical Proof of .his moral 
Charader, to fuch as will confider what a prac-« 
tical Procrf is ; becaufe it is the Voice of God 
ipeaking in us. And from hence we con- 
clude, that Virtue muft be the Happinds^ 
and Vice the Mifery, of every Creature >; and 
that Regularity and Order and Right cannot 
but prevail finally in a Univ^rfe under his Go-- 
vernment.. But we are. in no fort Judges, 
wh^t are the necefTary Means of acoompliih^ 
ing this End/ - > l : * ' . • 






< Let us then, inftcad of that idle and not 
very innocent Employment of forming ima'^ 
gin ary Models of a Wofld, and Schemes of 
governing it, turn our Thoughts tb what we 
experience to be the Conduct of Nature with 
refpeft to intelligent Creatures ; which may be 
rcfolved into general Laws or Rules of Ad- 
miniftration, in the fame Way as many of the 
Laws of Nature reipedling inanimate li^atter 
may be collected from Experiments. And let 
us compare the known Conftitution and Courfe 
of Things, with what is faid to be the moral 
Syftem of Nature ; the acknowledged Dilpen- 
fetions pf Providence, or thgt Government 
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which we find ourfelves under, with what 
Religion teaches us to believe and expert ^ and 
fee whether they are not analogous and of a 
Piece* . And upon fuch a C^ompariibn, k will % 
I think be found, that they are very much fb : 
that both may be traoed up to the fame gene- 
ral Laws, and refolved into die iame Princi*» 
pies of divine Conduct* 

i 

I 

The Analogy here propofed tobeconfi«» 
^ered^ is of pr^ty large Extent, and confifH of 
ieverai Parts 5 in Some, more^ in Others^ leis^ 
exad:. In fome few Inftances peihaps it may 
amount to a rea} fM'adical Proofs in ckhers not 
io. Yet in thefe it is a Confirmatbn of what 
is proved other Ways. It will undeniably 
fljow, what/too many, want tohavefticwn 
th^n, that the Syftem of Religion both na«^ 
tural and revealed, confidered only as aSyftem> 
and prior to the Proof of it, is not a Skibjeft 
of Ridicule, unlefs That of Naixire be ib tpo. 
And it will aflford an Anfwer to almoft all Ob^ 
jedtions agaii^ the Syftem bothof natural and 
revealed Religion; though not perhaps an An^ 
fwcr in fo great a Degree^ yet in a very coa-^ 
iiderablc Degree an Anfwer, to the Objeftion^ 
againfl: the Evidaice of it : For Qbjadion$ 
againft a Proof, and Objedioiis againfl what \^ 
faid to be proved, the Reader will obferye arc 
different Things. 

Now ■ - 
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Nbwthc ifiviiie Government of die WcM-Id, 
inapUed in ilie Notioii xsS Rdigion in gmerstl 
and of Chnftian^y, contains in it; Th^ 
Mankind is a^xmited to live in a fntmte 
^Cate'^i Th«t There, awfy cme fliali bcr&- 

Wifded or punifhedS rewarded or punifhed 
re^dively for all thatBefaavkHir i&re>. which 
we comprehend under the Words, Virtuous 
m Vitkitis, moraUy good car evil* : Tliat our 
prcfent Life is a Pn)fcatioii, a State of Tri^% 
Md of Diiciplioe ^ for that iuture one ; Nab- 
wkfaftanding tbs Obje^ons which Men m^ay 
&nc|r diey have, from Notions of Neceffitji^ 
i^mft there being any foch moral Plan as tms 
nt alP; And vi4iatever Objofliims mayap^ 
fcsr to He agalnA the Wifiiom and Ooodnefe 
of it» as it ftands lb impeirfeftiy made known 
lb tis at {orient ' : Hiat this Wotld hdng in 
& State of Apoflacy and Wickednefi, andcan<- 
ifequently of Ruin, and the Sea& both of 
their Condition and IXity being greatly cor^ 
tupted amongft Men, diis ^ve Occafion for 
an additkxml Di^ienfation of Providence ; of 
the utmoft Importance " ; pi^oved by Mura- 
cles " ; but containing in it manv Things ap* 
pearing to us ftrange and not to have been est^ 
pefted "" ^ a Difpenfation of Providence, which 

« Ch. i. ^ Ch. ii. 8 Ch. iu. h Ch. rr. 

» Ch. V. k Ch. vi. » Ch. vii. « Pare II. Ch. a. 

•Ch.ti. •Ch. iii. 
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is a Schttxie or SyAetix of Hungs'; catried 
oil by die Medial of a divine PerQM^ iht 
Mefltah, in order to the ^ci^onn^ of ^ 
World ^ s yet not revealed to &]t Men, tier 
proved with the ilrongeft poffible BvkksKst 
to all thofe to wbom it is revealed $ but only 
to fuch a Part of Mankind, and w^ fiidk 
particular Evidmce as the WiiHom of God 
thought fit \ The Dcfign then of the follow- 
ing Treatife will be to ftiew, that the feveral 
Parts principally objeded againft in this Mo- 
ral and Chriftian Diipenfation, including its 
Scheme, its Publication, and the Proof whidi 
Ood has ^S^rded us of its Truth : th^t the 
particular Parts principally objected dgainft in 
this whole Di^nfittiofi, are analagous to what 
is experienced in the Conftitution and Courlfe 
of Nature, or Providende 5 that the chief OV 
jedtions theoa^ves which are alledged againft 
die foroier, are no other> than what may be 
alledged with like Juftnefs againft the latt^r^ 
where they are found in FaQ: ta be inconclu- 
five ; and that this Argument from Analogy 
is in general, ^unanfwerable, and undoul^*- ' 
edly of Weight on the fide of Religion V 
no tw ithftandkig ^ Qbjeftions which may 
ieem to lie againfi it, and the real Ground 
which there may be for I)ifFerence of, €^i- 
nion, as to the particular Degree of Weight 

f Ch. W. i Clu V, » Ch. vi, vii. • Ch. viii. 

wluph 
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vAo^h to t»s laid Jipoa it. This is a gene-^ 
ral Aax)unt of what may be looked for in 
the following Treatiic. Aijd I (hall begin it 
with that which is the Foundation of all our 
Hopes and of all our Fears j; all our Hopt» 
and Fears^ , which are of any Confideration i 
I mean a future Lifei 
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drtAP; I. 

Of 4 Future Lifik 

StilANGE Diffieultids have bfeh iic^ Cnktl 
&d 1^ fome Concermiig per£)iial Ideit- L 
tifyt or die Samdiefd dc living ^eiits, 
implied m £be Notion of dur exiftingrNow 
atid JEknaibn Or iiiany tViro fucceffive Mo^ 

G ment»} 
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ment? ; whi$:li whoever thinks it worth 
while, may fee confidercd in the firft Diffcr- 
tation at the End of This Trcatife- 5ut 
without Regard to any of them here, let us 
confider what the Analogy of Nature, and 
the feveral Changes whichuw^ Have under- 
gone, and thofe' which we know we may: un- 
dergo without being (Jeftroyed, fuggeft, a? to 
the Effed which Death mgy, or i»ay not, 
have upon us.; and whetherjt be not .from 
thence probabk, that we may furvive. this 
Change, and exift in a future State of Life 
and Perception* 

I. From our being born into the preifent 
World in the helplefs igaperfeia State di In- 
fancy, and having arrived from thence to 
mature Age, we find it' to be -a general^ Ltiw 
of Nature in our own Species, th%t theJ^me 
Creatures, the fame Individuals, fhould exift 
in Degrees of Life snd Perception, with 
Capacities of A6lion, pf Enjoyment and Suf- 
fering, in one, Period of their Being, greatly 
different from thofe appointed them in ano- 
ther Period of it. And in other .Creatures the 
lame Law holds. For the Difference of their 
Capacities and States of Life at their Birth 
(to go no higher) and in MatiHity ; the Change 
of Worms into Flies, and. the vaft Enlarge- 
n^nt of their locomotive Powers by.fuch 
Change : and Birds and Infe<Ss burfting ^e 

» . Shell 
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tring'ifrto a^cJW Worldi ftirrtifbed withtttw ' L 
AccoittimodatiGns for therri, and finding 
riew Sphere <:4 AStion ^Si^tSiA them j thefe 
*:d Ifeftfthceft ofrtias ged^al Law of N«are. 
-Thus all the Varictos and wonderfol Transibr- 
motions of Aniimls are to be taken into Con- 
^eratic» here: But thcf States of Life^in 
whidi We ourfelves ecifted foroierly in liie 
Woteb diidiii ourlitfancy, are almoA; as dif- 
ferent from^^oar prefent in matyre Age, as it is 
* poilibkf toccmceive any two States or Degrees 
of LUc can be, Therefore, that ^e ftrie^^to 
i^xiit hereafter in a State as different (fuppofe) 
ikim oor preferiti as this is from our former, 
is but accc^iiig :to the Andogy of Nature 5 
aooeiding to a natural Otxler or Appoiotti^nt 
4^tbc very fame Kind, with what we hive 
i^^adjr experienced. 



: - (L 



' w II. We know we are endued with Capaci- 
^ Viis^of Action, of Happinefs and Mifery : for 
: w«?are confcioufe of adling, of enjoying Plca- 

1R]^ and fiilEi^Fing Pain. Now that we have 
^efe^ Powers and Capacities before Death, is 

ft' Br^mption that we ihall retain thdm 

Aibfigh and after Death ; indeed a Probabi- 

4ity of it abundahdy fufficient tb aft upon, un- 

ii^i'lHa-e be 'fo«i6 pofitive H^afeh to thSftk 

^itfeat; Death is theDeftruftiofl 6f thofe lififtg 

l^oWefe: Bet^L^ there is ii> every Cafe a 
'•^^i''- C2 Proba- 
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PAR't Probability, that all things will continue a^ 
L we experience they are, in all Refpedts, ex^ 
cept thole in which we have feme Reafbn to 
think they will be altered. This is that Kind^ 
of Prefumption or Probability from Analogyi 
exprefe'd in the very Word dfainuance^ which 
feemi our only natural Reafbn for btli^ving 
the Couffe of the World will continue To- 
sndrfd\V> as it has done (a far i^ obr £xperi<^ 
ence or Knowledge of Hift<^ ci»i cany u£i 
back. ' Nay it leems our only Rtafon for be?- 
Heving, that any one SiiUlance no\V ex^fting^ 
will continue to exift a Moment toi^gdr ; the 
Sclf-eyirtent SubAance only excepted. T*hus 
if Men were aflured that the unknown E-* 
vent, Death, was not the De^tmfkion of pui? 
Faculties pf Percleption and of AiSidn, there 
would be no Apprehenfion, <haf any othei* 
Power or Event unconneded with this of Death, 
would deftroy thefe Faculties juft at the In- 
flant of each Creature*s Death 5 and there- 
fore no Doubt but that they would remain 
after it : which ihows the high Probability 
that our living Powers wiU coBtittild after 
Death, unlefs there be fbme Grdiihd to think 
that Death is their Deftru^Hoft X For, if it 

would 

• 

. « I fjiy Kind of Prisfuipptipn qs J^robaJ^ilt^jr,; for I do ixot 

mean to afErm that there is the fame Dfgre$ of Cooyidion^ 

that our living Powers will continue after Deaths as there is« 

that our Subftances will. • 

^ Deftru^i^ of living Powers^ is a manner of Exprcffion 

nnaToidabl/' 
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Vvould be in a manner certain that we (hould Chap, 
furvive Dectth, provided it were ceftaiq fhat L 
Death would not be our Deftruflioji, it jnuft 
be highly .pfc4^aye we (hall furvive it, if there 
he no Gpp\x^, tQ thijijlf Death, will be our 
Peftrudiontv .;.,., 

Npw tbwgft I think it rnuft be acknow* 
•lodged, thgt prior to the natural an4 niora} 
Proofs of a future Life conamonly infifte^ 
xipoiij there would ariie a general qonfufed 
^ipicipn^ th^t in the great Shock and 'Alter a- 
Jioft.whi^h lye (halj. undergo by Deathji We^ 
/. ^. our living Powers, mighf be whoJJy jJe* 
greyed s yet even prior to thofe Proofs;, tfw?^ 
18 really no particular diftind:. Ground or H^a-? 
ion for thia Apprehwfion at all, fo fata? lean 
find.. If th^re be, it muft ^rife dther,^ frfHil 
(he Reafqn pf th thin^:^ or from the /inah^ 
^Nature. 

•w ^ - - • • •■ , 

* t • . 

$fa li<uing Bffnj;, Jo, as that tb% fime lining Being fiMbe. unt 
Capable 0/ t^ir perceiving or''dhifig a^ain (it all : Or the De'" 
jttkBti^ of fh^ UUmi anei hfitifMiHti fy njahith^ Jt is capahik 

ffit*frejemt i/^i 6fitsjre/ent State fifFercefihn anct^ A^ign^ 
t Is ticrc aTea in the'former'Senfe, When it u iflca in Aft 
h^'^, the Epithet frefent is ad^ed« The Loft <X a Mat^*$ 
Exe ^ d DeftriiAion of living Ppwei^ in the latter ^enfe. 
pat we have no Reafon to think the Deftrudiion of living 
Powers, in the former Senfe, to l}e poffible. We have; no 
norti Realbii to think a Being endtied with living Powers, 
ever lofet them during its whole extftence^ thai^ to belifv^ 
t^a( a Stofie ever acquires them. 

C 3 BttI 
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3ut wc cannot argue 'ftofti - the Jleajon ^ 
the thing, that Death is "thcTDeftf uaion of 
living Agcnts^^, ^bccfaufe HHri khb^ not iatt all 
what Death is itt itfelf 5 hot 6tt!y fom<S of ks 
EfFcas, fuch as the Diffdution of Fl^fbi 
Skin, and Bones. And thefe EfFefts do in 
no wife appear to imply the Dcftrudion of a 
living Agent. < -And bcfides, as We are g^eat^|^ 
in the Dark; upon what the Excrcifc erf" oar 
living Powers depends, £0 we %irt Wholly igrio^ 
raiiit what the Powers thenifelves depend up- 
on ; the PovVets thenafelves as diftiriguifbedi 
not only from their adlial Exeitife, but 4lfo 
froni the prefent Capacity of exercifing them j 
arid jas oppofed* to their Defftrudtion : For 
Sleep, or however a Swoon, fheWs us, not 
only that thafe Powers exift when they <are 
riot exercifed, as the paffive Power of Motion 
does in inanimate Matter ; but fhews alio th^i^ 
they exift, when there is no prefent Capa- 
city of exercifing them : or that the Capaci- 
ties of exercifing them for the prefent, as well 
as the adhial Exercife of them, may be fuf- 
pcnded, and yet the Powers themfelves remain 
undcftroyed. Since then we know riot at all 
upon what the Exiftence erf* our living Pow- 
ers depends, this fhews further, there can flb 
Probability be collefted frbm the Reafon of 
the thing, that Death will be their Dcftruc^ 
tioo; bfcauf? their Exiftence -iriay d^»^^ 
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upon ibmcwhat in no Degree affedlcd by Ghap* 
Ddath'S' upon ibmewhat quite out of the L 
r6ach of this King of Terrors. So that d 
is nothing more certain, than that the Reafon 
of the thing (hews us no Connexion between 
P^tb) and the Deiirudtion of living Agents. 
Nor ean \ve find any thing throughout the 
vdiolc Analogy cf Nature y to afford us even 
the flighted Pr^umption, that Animals ever 
lofe»t^r living Powers ; much lefs, if it were 
pofiible, tha^t they I0& them by Death : for 
we have no Faculties wberewtth to trace any 
bieyood or through it, fo ^ to fee what be* 
cornea of thenu This Ev^nt removes them 
ftomour View^ It deftroys ^t^fenfible Proof, 
which we had before their De^th, of their 
being poiTefled of living Powers, but does not 
2^>pear €0 af&rd the leaf): Reafon to believe 
that they arey then, or by : that Events de« 
prived of thenr* 

- And our knowing, that they were poflefled 
csf thefe Power^s, up to the very Period to 
which we have Faculties capable of tracing 
^em, is itfelf a Probability of thdr retaining 
^em, beyond it. . And tMs is confirmed, and 
a ienfible Credibility is given to it,^ by bbfer- 
ving the vary great and aftoniihing Changes 
which vine hkve experienced ^ fo great, that 
our Exiftencdt in another State of Life, o£ 
Perec^oniand of Adbn, will be but ao* 

C 4 cording 
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I| thfa libe )iio ivrtiidi; has bem» idri^Mfy' e^eictfai 

f XiburfeiDf Namc«, the Bc«^«Q.iwi)^ 
tuimailea^igoMtiirough/ . i j. c 
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:: Hbwerar, 91 one cannQt bat' bcr'^t<ft% 
$mfiU09 how (^ffi(::ult ift isi^to'fitenct Imagv^ 
natkm Gi»3A]^h tai m»ko liie Voic^^ 
inN3h d^pdijr. htacd in thi$^^ jQa^ 1 tn^ioe -art; 
fttscoftomAd,' fnio^^ our Youtb u|^ to indidgc: 
^laat fiuward delofive F^tcaixy^ arc» oUiM&yg 
)|ijQsiiiit8 inhere; €f fiinif AfiHknee lodMdf 
ta: AppFeh^nficfl^ but ti^ Aiidbcxr d aE£r« 
for: ■ a™ f^aniyioir Qarfelw«ii gW& i»i 
crude £bpfexfitiQmi:of things^ i^Jm^mt gcmntM 
Id ttiat w6 am jaaluaiotfid with» iiebaitiwbDd 
waws tehdiy vi^orant csf ; it aofy he pcopc^ 
tatxiafider thciiqa^iaary Frvfyniiptpns^ Jtt^ 
Death will he our Deflrodion^ acsfiog fim^' 
^db ICiods of early and lafting: PrejtuiiQe^i 
•qgI^^ fib fhear ho«iiet}etl^ 
tib cMa tbfott^ 9m cannot lyhdlb iHoMil otni^ 

tat the Subje» in wniicn x$ trader imwaiif. 

• fi 
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^LIfl9«o l^'fWBve^^e Motkidvof fi)^ Pan*. Qhai 
lidl» )0^ -Matter iib£aiiitidy one mi kdtvifiUqr I* 
lot asrfkiat Att A>Q«^! MT^ly a Gofttr^dui^n 
jEtf^fii PiHPt .i(»£ lius. MotitH) to exift, and 
Pact DQt to (;xift, i\ 0, Pftft <^ this i^z»at td 
jnove. ^d Part to be at reft > then its Power 

«nmld ^e £liitge<3 in ^hich t^ Povmr ia* 

hMeV'nMRcdy ihe^fiEiftMi^ «^ MaMcr : ^ if 
^U9 eiwild hi? divided intt> tWQ» ooo Pact aiig^ ' 
Jbs'aybne^ aiQ^p^tltt othei' arr^i whlf^iscDOr 
|rn7~^^ •$opp«£tioo.. |n Uk« laaoncr k 
J^ baetcargi)e^ f > andt 'i<x ^ny thisg ^ppeayiog 
■tQ^hecontraiyi jaftly, drat fi^ce-^e P(3«ep«> 
lioB qi:^0>wfoiciafiw6, whidi we hi«r« of our 
«ini-£3Rfta«N^ i^in^viiiblci £> i» that kn 
a> tfihftfpaiHaipa tq i«|)po^ ooe ?«it of k 
ibqqld be hfce imd th« otfacf thcfei thefwvr 
ee(Jt}V9 Ponqi^, ii^r Qte Power of Om^ouiln^ 
jsiodivi^e^tQO : albd ooofequen^ ^SiibfQl$ 
yi: 91^111^ it nfidcs4 '•> «• the coniooiis Beip^* 
K9wv:i[^Qfi Sap^iE^MDQ llftft: Ktan^ A91QI 
eadbMcnxs^ luinidf, isthiisrafiog^eB^qgt 
wludi there is at leaft no. moie£kfficu}tf kl 
^%8K^ving than in cdnonviog it to be <l Coow 
|Mkii]^.«iK^QJFtic6!idb tkttt is lEel^povf ifinc 
j «w><wwdj^kfQ%ar»»"tltttw 
d>feiawfeik> Bi q f«yw> fe|ires crT^oft^NHidw^ 
Ibati myl^ttilMa^y^tsst' avouad' us. And k' i| 
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TxvtT a^ eaif to ioriceive, how Matter, vHfiiclr i« 
I. no Part of ourfelvcs, may be appropriated to 
us in the Manner which oar prcfent Bodies 
are I as how we can receive Improffions from*^ 
and have Power over any Matter. It is as eafy 
to conceive, that we niay exift oiU of Bodies^ 
as in them : that we might have anhna^ 
ted Bodies of any othier Organs and Schfes 
wholly different from thcfenovtrgivenjus, and 
that we may hereafter animate the iame ot 
new Bodies vanoufly modified and orgalnized % 
as to conceive how we can animate fach Bo^- 
dies as our prefent. And laftly, the Dii&lu'- 
dbn of all thefe feveral (»*ganized Bodies, fu{>* 
pofing burfelves to have fucccffively animated 
them, would have no more conceivable Ten^- 
dency to delhroy the living Beings Ourfelvea; 
or deprive us of living Faculties, the Factitf 
ties of Perception and of Adion, than the. 
Difl^lution of any foreign Mwta:, which We 
•are capable -of receiving Imprcffioi^ fromv 
aiKi making ufe of for the common Occafions 
of Life. - 

II. The Simplicity and abiblute Onenefs of a 
living Agent cannot indeed, fiDm the Nature of 
the thing; be properly proved by expmmmtai 
OhferviEitions. But as thefe J^/ in with the 
Siippoiition»of its Unity, (o they plainly lead 
ua to a»9^/i^J!? jcercainly,- thst^our grofs orga^ 
nized Bodies, with wb^di we perceive the 
' :\4 ObjciSts 
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no ftfftof.ourfelved ;: wid ih^rcfore tftew u^i - L ; 
thatrnsig have up J8i«afon to beltevel Their Dc- 
ftnndiibB to beiqimt v even M^ttbout determin*^: 
ing^wbe&cr our 'livSAg^Sub^&fieee be material ; 
or : imooaterial. *Por wc. fee hy Experience, 
thafrrMon muf lofetfaeir Limbs^ their Organs, 
of^wife, and everi the grcatcft Part of tfiefe 
Bodies^ and yet rcnnakl the fame living A^ 
gcota*infAnd Petfons can trace tij) the ExiC- 
teri€&;fQ£ tfaem&lvfis to a Time, when -the 
Bidfi €£fifaeir Bodies was extremely fmall, in ; 
Corh^fifon of what it is in m^at ure Age : 
aa^nwe cannot but thiak, that they might 
tllaif :haYe loil: a confiderable Part of that 
imallEBcxly, and yet have remained the fam^ 
liwng Agents 5 as they may now lofe great 
Prfrt cf their prefent Body, and remain fo. 
Aid itvifi certain, -that the Bodies of all Ani- 
mals arc: In a conftint Flux, from that never* 
ceafing Attrition, which there is in every Part: 
ci ihcm^ Now diings of this Kind una* 
voidably teach us to diftingui(h, between 
thele living Agents Ourfelves, and large Quan- 
tiams of Miitef » in whidi we are very neatly 
intevcAwH fince thefe may be alienated, and ] 
adudljr; arc * in- ci daily Coui^e^ t^ SucceifioH^ . 
aodr dunging \^^ir: Owners i wbilft we are} 
aflmrbd^ii th^ cadhi Jiving Ageiitliremaias Q|ift: 
9a^T^^i(fz!fp9\pa:tA^ 5«.v And liiii/ 

zibo'\dO gene* 
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PAfiT eetieral Obfcrvation leads us pn to the fol*^ 
I. ,iowing oneSf . ^ 

■ « 

Kj^, That we have no Way of deter- 
mining by Experience, what is the certain 
jBulk <£ thje hying Being each Man calls hitn- 
,^lf: 5jn^ yet, till if he determined : that it is 
Jargpr iq Bulk th^n th? foUd elementjiry jPartir 
i^Jes (^ Matter, which there }s no Ground to 
diiok Kpy 0^^ra] Power can diiTolve, there 
}8 n^ iort of Reafon to think Dea^ to 
be the PiflMutlon of it» of the living Being, 
^ven, though it (hould not be ahfclijtely in-* 




$tc9nJ^^ From out being fo nearly rclat€c<J 
to ancj irttercft^d in certain Syft^ms of Matw 
J?r, fuppqfe our FleiH and. Bon^^ and> aftetr 
ijwifdg; chafing to hp at all related to th?m, 
ihe Uymg Agents ourfelves remaining all this 
.ff hile undeftroy cd notwithftanding fuch Alie^ 
DUtioqi wid coni^qufintly thefe Syftems of 
M9t|«r nqt being Ourfelves : it follows furr 
ther, that we h^ve no Ground to coftcl«4? 
^y Other, fuppc^e int^nal Sterns qf Matter, 
IfO be the living Agents Ourfelves j becaufe w^ 
piUi have no Ground to conclude This, but 
from oiir Rela^on J:o and Int^reft in fuch 
|)thef Syfteims of Matter : and therefore we 
jpao h39.e op Reafon to conclude, what befalls 
^Ofc Syft^m? pf M§^tter ^\ Dcath^^ to be the 
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Defbru^ion of the living Agents. We have CttAPi 
already feveral Times over loft a great Part of K 
peiiiaps the whole of our Body, according to 
certain common eftabliihedXavirsr of Nature; 
yet we remain the fame living Agents : When 
we (hall lofe as great a Part, or the. Whole, \yf 
anokher ^common eftablifhed Law of Natur^ 
Deadi ; why may we not alfo remain thqf 
fame ? T^at the Alienatioii has been gradoal 
in one Cafe, and in the other will be more «i 
oncCj^ does not prove any thing to the con-^ 
trary. We have pafled undeftroyed.tfirOBgh 
thofe many and great Revolutions of Matter^ 
fo peculiarly appropriated to us ourfelveai 
why (hould we imagine Death will be fo fa^ 
lal to us ? Nor can it be objedled, that what is 
thus alienated or loft, is no Part of* ojuf 'or^<» 
nal iblid Body, * but only adventitious Matter j. 
becaufe we may lofeintire Limbs, which muft 
have contained marty folid Parts and VeflHs d?v 
&e original Body : or if this be hot admitted^ 
we have no Prdbf^ - thit ^y of thefe (edid- 
Parts are diffolved or alienated by Deatilr 
Though, by the way, we are very nearly^, 
related to that extraneous or adventitk)iiS'Mit< 
ter, whilfl it continues^umtjed- to and di^end*^. 
tng the feveral Parts of otfr'folSl Body. Bttt\ 
after all ; the Relation a Perfon betrs, to tliefer; 
Parts of his Bopy, t6,wh5c-h ^ i$ tw^mtrft^ 
nearly related ; what doe3 it appear to ampunfe.^ 
to but this, that - the living Agetitr'^and tlrof*: 
I "^ ' Parts 



' 
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FARin Parte d£^ A<J -Bodyf-thtitually afll(9^-64ich 
I. iether ? And the fame tWhg; the feme I'&itig 
**'V*Wiii Kind th^flgh not ki Degreb, may be (aid of 
aUforetgftMm&r, which gives us IdeaiS; and 
" which we bave any Power over. From l^fe 
. Obfervatioiis the whole Ground <^ die Inva- 
gination is Removed, that the Diilblution of 
any Matter, is the DeilnvSion of a livlftg 
Agent, &oi)a the Interdl he once had in Ca(^ 
Matter. 



V » 



iJnrdly^ If we confider our Body ^kttc- 
what more di(lind]y, as made up of Org^s 
and Inftraments of Perception and of Mo- 
tionj it will bring us to the fannte CoiK:4ufidvi* 
Thus the common optical Experiments {hew» 
andeiren the Obfervation how Sight is affiiled 
by Glafles fliows, that we fee with our Byes 
in the fame 9^tnk as we iee with GlaiTes. Nor 
is there any Realbn to believe, that we fee 
with them in any other Senfe ; any other, I 

' mean, which would lead us to think the 
Eye itfelf a Percipient. The like is to be 
&id of Hearing : and our Feeling diftant {<>* 
lid Matter by means of fomewhat in oiu: 
Hand, feems an Inftance of the like Kind, as 
to the Subjedt we arc confidering. All thefe 
* ju-e Inftances of foreign Matter, or fuch as is no 
Part of our Body, being inftrumental in pre- 
paring ObjexSts for, and conveying theitt to, the 

' perceiving Power, in a Manner fimilar or like 

to 
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to the Manner, In^ivbich ovr QigaQs of Senfe Ckap. 
prepare and convey them* fioitl^ are in a like , L 
Way Inftruments of our receiviog fucb Ifieas 
from external Obje£i;$) , as thie Author of Na- 
tuie appointed thoie .external Qbj^i^.to be 
tbe Occafions of exciting in us. However^ 
Glafies are. evidently inftances of this ; na^a^ly 
c£ Matter which is no Part of our Body> 
preparing Objedls for and conveying them to- 
wards the percdving Power, in like Maoner 
as our bodily Organs do. And if we jGbe 
with our Eyes o;Uy in the fame Manoer as 
,w« do with GlalSeS) the Uk^ n»y jiuftly be 
eondudedi ^^om iWalogy, of all 'pur oiber 
^l0^< It i& not intended^ by. any thing hfre 
iai4 . to 7&xxay that the whok. Apparatus: of 
Vi&on, (Wtof Perception by any other of our 
SepieS) can be traced, through all its Steps, 
, quite up to the liviiig Power dF feeing^ or per- 
ceiving : But. that io far as: it cian be tracjpd 
by .experimental Obfervatic^s, fo J^r itap- 
pearSj that our Organs of Senfe. prepare and 
convey on Otyeds, in. order to tbeir bein^ 
percehred, in like Manner as foreign Matter 
does, without affording any Sbadow of Ap- 
pearance, that they themfelves perceive* And 
«hat we have no jB.eafon.to think our Organs 
of Senfe Percipient^, is copftrmcd, by loflan- 
ces of Perfons Ipfing {K>mt . of them, the liv- 
ing Beings Themfelves, their former Occu- 
piers^ remaining unimpaired « It is confirmed 

alfo 



Paut life by lilt Ex|)trkiioe of DrtaiM } by Which 
L V9t find we are at pre&nC pofleffied of a lamt^ 

what would odierwife be^ an tmima^ 
|Mied unknown Power of peredving iacilMt 
Objeds, in as ^otug and lively a Mannr 
Widiout our e^Etemal i^gaos of 8eii6 ai witii 
llieitl« 

So alfo with regard to our Power of 
lno(^» or direding Modon bf W21 asuA 
Clidk^e 2 upon the Deftrudfon of i lim^ 
^ ftdive Power remains^ as it evidently 
Ibeatti unleflfenedi fo as ^at the living Beii^i 
who has furred this Lo&, wo^ be capabki 
flf moving as befo^) if it h^ smodier Limb 
to moire with. It can walk by the Hfclp of 
«n airtificial Leg} juft as it c^n make ufe of i 
Pole or a Leaver, to feach towards itfdtf* and 
to move Things^ b^ond the Length and the 
Power of its natural Arm : And this laft ii 
does in die i^me Manner as it mcfaes and 
ittoveSi with its natural Amij Things newer 
and of ld& Weighti Nor ii there ib much aa» 
ftf^ Appearance of our Limba bdi^ endued 
With a Power of moving or direding them^ 
felves; diough they are adapted, like th^^ 
leveral Parts of a Machine, to be the Inftru^ 
ments of Mod<m to each other; and ibme 
Parts of the fanie Limb, to be In^ments of 
Motion to other Parts of itt 




3^> 



• . Irhus a Man dcCtrmineS} thai he will look Chap. 
et iuch an Object through a Micvofcope'; of :* I. ' 
being Iai3i9 fuppofet that he will walk to fuch' 
a Pisu3e with a Staff a Week hence. His Eyei 
and hk Feet no more determine .in thefe 
Cafes, than the Mifcrofcope and the Sta£ 
Nor is there any Ground to think they any 
niore put the Determination in. Pra^^ice^ or 
thatlus £ye& are die Seers or his Feet the 
MoverSy in * any other Senfe than as the 
Microfoc^ and the Staff are. Upon^t^e 
whole then, our Oi^ans of Senfe and oui^ 
Limbs' are certainly Inllrumetits, whkk the. 
living Peribns ourielves make ufe of to per-^ 
ceive and move with : There is not any f ror* 
bability , that they are any more k i^r conie^ 
quently^ that we have any other Kind of Rer 
laddn to: them, than wimt we may have to 
any bdier foreign Matter formed into Inftru^ 
ments of Perception and Motion^ fiippo&in*^ 
to a Microfcope or a Staffs (I fay, any other 
Kind of Relation, for I am not i^)eaking of 
the Degree of it) nor confequcntly is ^erc 
any Probability, riiat the Alienation or Di£K)^ 
littion of thefe Inftruments is the Deftrudtioa 
of the peraivingand moving Agent. < 

. And dius our finding, that the DiiTolution 
of Matter, in which living Beings were moft 
nearly interefted, is not their Diffolution 5 and 

A- : i D that 
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Part that the Deftrudion of feveral of the Organsr 
I. ahd Inftruiiients of Perception and of Mo- 
tbn belonging to them, is not their ^Deifaruc* 
tion ; ihbws demonftrativdy^ that there ii 
no Ground to think that the Diflbkition di 
any other Matter, or Deftru£tion of any other 
Organs and InftrumentSi Will be the DifTcld^ 
tion or Deflruftion of living Agents, from the 
like Kind of Relation. And we have noRea* 
fim to think we ftand in any other Kitid of 
Rdation to any thiftg which we find daffi}lved 
by Death. 

But it is iaid thefe Obfervatic»is are eqtiany 
applicable to Brutes : and it is thought an in^ 
ftiperablij Difficulty, that they fhouki be im-** 
mortal, and by confeqi^nce capable of ever^ 
lading Happinefs. Now this Manner 6f Ek* 
preffion is both invidious and weak : but tii6 
thing intended by it, is really no Difficulty at 
all, cither- in the way of natural (Jr moral 
Confideratibn. For ifi. Suppofe the invidi-*- 
ous Thing, defigned in fuch a Mannel: of Ex*- 
preflion, wete really implied, as it is not in 
the leaft, in the natural Immortality of Brutes; 
namely, that they muft arrive at great Attain- 
ments, and become rational and moral Ar- 
gents; even this would be no Difficulty: 
fince we know ndt what latent Powers and 
Capacities they may be endued widi. Tharc 
was once, prior to^ Experience, as great Pre^ 

fumptica 
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&t3^3ti(kl t^ainft httman Creattir»^ as there i$ Chap« 
iigainft the brote Ctratures> arriving at that L 
Degree of Underftaoding, whicfa we have in 
maturt Age. Foif we can trace up our own 
Exigence to the fame Original with Their$» 
And we find it to be a general Law of Na* 
lore» that Creatures endora with Capacitiet of 
Virtue and Religion, ihould be placed in a 
Conditidti of Bang, in which they are alto* 
gether Widsodt the Ujfe of Them, &r a con^ 
fiderablt Lengdi of their Duration > as in In«* 
fiincy and Childhood. And great Part of the 
human Species go out cS. the prefect Worlds 
before they come to the Exercife of thefe Ca- 
pacities in any Degree at all. But then %dly. 
The natural Immortality of Brutes, does not 
in the leaft imply, that they are endued widi 
any latent Capacities of a rational or moral 
Nature. And the Oeconomy of the Univerfe 
might require, that there ihould be living 
CrSttures without any Capacities of this 
Kind* And all Difficulties as to die Manner 
how diey ate to be diipoied of, are fi) ap^ 
parentiy and wholly founded in our Igno- 
rance, that it is wonderful they fhould be in- 
fiAed npon by any, but fuch as are weak 
enough to think they are acqu^nted walb 
the whde Syftem of Things^ There is then 
aUblotely nothing at all in this Objedion^ 
wfaidi is ^ rhetorically urged, againft the 
gfcateft Part of the natural Proo^ or Pre^ 

P 2 fumptions 
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Part fiimptions of the Immortality, of * Human' 
I. Minds : I fay the greatcft Part ; for it is lefe- 
applicable to the following Obfervatibn,:which 
is more peculiar to Mankind : 

. IIL That as it is evident our/r^/ Powers 
and Capacities of Reafbn, Memory, and Af- 
fe£tion> do not depend upon our ^ofs Body 
in the Manner ia. which Perception by our 
Organs of Senfe docs 1 fb they do not ap- 
pear to depend upon it at all in any fuch 
Manner^ as to give Ground to think, that the 
DifTolution of this Body, will be the Deftruc- 
tion of thefe our prejeni Powers of Reflec- 
tion, as it will of our Powers of Sen^tion ; 
or to give Ground to conclude, even that it 
will be fo much as a Sufpeniion of the 
former. 

Human Creatures exift at prcfent in two 
States of -Life and Perception, greatly diffe- 
rent from each other ; each of which has its 
own peculiar Laws, and its own peculiar 
Enjoyments and Sufierings, When any of 
our Senfes are aflFc<aed or Appetites gratified 
with the Ofe^cdts of Them, we may be faid 
to cxift or live in a State of Senfation. When 
none of our Senfes are afFe<£tcd or Appetites 
gratifiedi and yet we petceive and reafon and 
adt ; we may be faid to exifl or live in a State 
of Refiedtion. . Now it is by no. means* eer- 

. . tain. 
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tain, that any thing which is diilblved by Chap. 
Death, is any way neceffary to the living I. 
Being in this .its State of Refle<flion/ after 
Ideas are gained. For, though from our pre* 
fent Conflitution and Condition of Being, 
our externa] Organs of Senfe are neceifary for 
conveying in Ideas to our rcfle(Sing Powers, 
as Carriages and Leavers and Scaffolds are in 
Architeifture : yet when thefe Ideas arc 
brought in, we arc capable of reflecting in 
jhe moft intcnfe Degree, and of enjoying the 
greatefl Pleafure, and feeling the greateft Pain> 
\>y Means of that Reflection, without any 
AfCfiance from our Senfes s and without any 
9t all, which we know of, from that Body, 
which will be diflfolved by Death. It does 
not . appear then, that the Relation of this 
grpis Body to the reflecting Being, is, in any 
Degree, neceffary to Thinking \ to our inteU 
leCtual Enjoyments or SufFeriijgs : nor confe- 
quently, that the Diffolution or Alienation of 
the former by Death, will be the Deftruc- 
tion of thofe prefent Powers, which rendec 
us capable of this State of Reflection. Fur-* 
tber, there are Inftances of mortal Difeafes^ 
which do not at all affeCt our prefent intellec* 
tual Powers} and this affords a Prefumption, 
that thofe Difeafes will not deflrc^ thefe pre- 
fent Powers. Indeed, from thcObfervations 
made jabove% it appears, that there is no 

• p. 28, t9, 30, 
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t^ART Prefumption, £om their mutually dfFe£Ung 
I. each other, that the Diilblution of the Body 
is the peftrutflion of the living Agent. And 
by the fame Reaibning, it muft appear too, 
that there is no Prefumption, from their mu-^ 
tually affefting each other, that the Diffolu-* 
tion of the Body is the Deftrudtion of our 
prefentrefledtingPowers; Butlnllances of their 
not afFedting each other, affi)rd a Prefumption 
of the contrary* Inftanccs of mortal Pit- 
Cafes not impairing our prefent rcflcfting Pow* 
ers, evidently turn our Thoughts even from 
imagining fuch Difeaf^ to be the Deftruc^ 
lion of them. Several Things indeed greatly 
tfltdi all our living Powers, and at length fu^- 
pend the Exercife of them ; as for Inftance 
prowfiQcfs, increaHng till it ends irt found 
Sleep t and from hence we might have ima« 
gincd it would deflroy them, tiU we foun4 
by Experience the Wcakneft of this Way of 
jtidging, 3ut in the Difeafet now meotioncd^ 
there is not h mudi as this Shadow of Pro« 
bftbility, to lead us t6 any fuch CoDclufion, as 
td die rcfleaing Powers which Wc h^vc at 
prefent For io thoif Difeaib, P^rfens die 
Momeitt before I>eadi awcar to be in the 
higheft Vigour of I^ifc, They 4ifcover Ap-> 
]pNrehenl)on» Memory, Reafon, all entire j 
withtheutmoftForcpofAflfeaionj Senfeof 
a Charader, of Shame and Hottour ; and the 
higheft m0Pt4 Ei^oyments aiitf Sufferings^ 

even 
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even to the laft Galp: and thefe furely prove Chap. 
even greater Vigour of Life than bodily I. 
Strength does. Now what Pretence is there 
for thinking, that a progreflive Diieaie whea 
arrived to fuch a Degree, I mean that E)egree 
which is niOTial, will deftroy thofe Powers, 
which were not impaired, which were not 
afFe<£led by it, during it$ whole Progrefs quite 
up to that Degree ? And if Death by Difeafes 
of this Kind, is not the Deftruftion of our 
prefent reflefting Powers, it will fcarce be 
thought that Death by any other Means is. 

It IS obvious that this general Obfervation 
may be carried on further : and there appears 
fo little Connexion between our bodily Pow- 
ers of Senfation, and our prefent Powers of 
Refledlion, that there is no Reafon to con- 
clude, that Death, which deftroys the for- 
mer, does fo much as fufpend the Exerciie 
of the latter, or interrupt our continuing to 
exift in the like State pf ReflediiiQn which we 
do now. For Sufpenfion of Reafon, Memory, 
and the Aflfe^ns w;hich they excite, is no 
Parr of theldeak.pf Death, nor is implied in 
our Notion of it. And. our daily experiencing 
theie Powers to be exercifed, without any 
Affiftance, jhatiwe know of, from thofe 
Bodies, which will be diflblved by Death; and 
our finding often, that the Exercife of them 
is fi) lively to the l^ft 5 thefe Things afford a 

D 4 fenftble 
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Part fenfiblc Apprehenfion, that Death may not 
I, perhaps be (o much as a Difcontinuance of 
the Exercife of thefe Powers,, nor of the En-i- 
joyments and Sufferings which it implies ^ 
So that our poflhumous Life, whatever there 
may be in it additional to our prdent, yet 
may not be entirely beginning anew 5 but gOf 
ing on. Death may, in fome Sort, and in 
fome Refpe<5ls, anfwer to our Birth ; which 
is not a Sufpenfion of the Faculties which we 
Jiad before it, or a total Change of the State 
of Life in which we exiftcd when in the 
Womb ; but a Continuation of both, with 
iuch arid fuch grcjt Alterations/ 
• 

Nay, for ought we know of Ourfelves, of 
our prefent Life and of Death ; Death may 
immedi^ely, in the natural Courfe of Things, 
put us into a higher and more enlarged State 
of Life, as our Birth does ^ s a 3tate in which 

our 

f There are three diftindi Queftions, reUting to a foture 
Xife, here coniidercd ; Whether Death be the Deftraflion c^f 
living Agents j If not, Whether it be the Deftruftion of their 
frefent Powers of Reflection, as it certainly is the Deftru^ion 
oftheir prefent Powers of Senfation ; And if |iot. Whether |t 
be the Sufpenfion, or Difcontinuance of the Exercife, of thefe 
prefent reflefting Powers. Now if there be no Reafon to be- 
lieve the laft, ^here will be, if that were poflible, lefs for the 
next, and lefs ftill for the fird. 

s This according to Strabq was tl^e Opiniqn of the Bracks 
mansf vofjii^fiv (liv yif /A rhp (j.h itBdJ^t fiiovt tif A9 

ovrvf ^iot'9 j^ Tov cvJ^ttifjLoVA roii ^tKe^o^nffetci' Lib. XV- 
p. 11039. Ed* Amft. 1707. To which Opinioq perhaps A^- 
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pur Capacities, and Sphere of Perception and Chap, 
of Aftion, may be much greater than at pre- I. 
fent. For as our Relation to our external 
Organs of Senfe, renders us capable of exift- 
ing in our prefent State of Senfationj fb it 
may be the only natural Hindrance to out 
exifting, immediately and of courfe, in a 
higher State of Refle<Sion, The Truth is, 
.Reafon does not at all fhew us, in what State 
Peath naturally leaves us. But were we fure, 
that it would fufpend all our perceptive and 
a(3:ive Powers ; yet the Suipenfion of a Pow- 
er and the Deftrudion of it, are EfFeds ix> 
jtotalJy different in Kind, as we experience 
/rom Sleep and a Swopn, that we cannot in 
any wife argue from one to the other ; or 
conclude even to the loweft Degree of Pro- 
bability, that the fame Kind of Force which 
is fiifficient to fufpend our Faculties, though 
it hc' increafed ever fojnuch, will be fufficient 
to deflroy them* 

Thcfe Obfervations together may be fuffi- 
cient to ftiew, how little Prefumption there 
is, that Death is the Deftruflion of human 
Creatu|ies. However, there is the Shadow of 
sp Analogy/ which may lead us to imagine 

toninus msty allude ii> thcfe Words, iuf vvv Ti^tfAWtf, ^oTf 
it^'BlffUTAl. lib, IX. c* 3* 
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it is ; the fuppofed Likenefs which is obfer-> 
ved between the Decay of Vegetables, and of 
living Creatures. And this Likenefs is in- 
deed fufficient to afford the Poets very apt 
Allufions to the Flowers of the Field, in their 
PiSures of the Frailty of our prefent Life^ 
But in^ Reafon, the Analogy is jfo hx from 
holding, that there appears no Ground even 
for the Concjpariibn, as to the prefent QucC- 
tion : becaufe one of the two SuWefts com*- 
pared, is wholly void of That, which is the 
principal and chief thing in the other, the 
Power of Perception and of Aftionj and 
which is the only thing we are enquiring a- 
bout the continuance of So that the De- 
ftrudlion of a Vegetable, is an Event not fi- 
milar or smalogous to the Deftru<ftion of a 
Jiving Agent 

But If, as was above intimated, leaving off 
the delufive Cuilom of fubflituting Imagina- 
tion in the room of Experience, we would 
confine ourfelves to what we do know and 
underftand ; if we would argue only from 
That, and from That form our Expedtations ; 
it would appear at firft Sight, tluit as no Pro- 
bability of living Beings ever ceafing to be io^ 
cun b6 concluded from the Reafon of the 
thing ; fo none can be collected from the A- 
nalogy of Nature j becaufe we cannot trace 
eny living Beings beyond Death. But as we 

I are 
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ftre conifeious^ that we are endued with Capa* Cs[AF« 
cities c^ Perception and of Action, and afc I* 
Viving Perfons 5 what we are to go upon hi 
that vit (hall continue fo, till we forefee fome 
Accident or Event, which will endanger thofe 
Capacities, or be likdy to dcflroy us ; which 
Death does in no wife appear to be* 

And dius, when we go but of this World, 
tve may pais into new Scenes, and a new 
State of life and Adion, juft as naturally as 
we came into the prcfent. And this jnew 
State may naturally be a focial one* And the 
Advantages of it, Advantages of every Kind, 
may naturally be beftowed, according to fome 
fixt general Laws of Wifdom, upon cvciy 
one in Proportion to the Degrees of his Vir- 
tue. And though the Advantages of that fu- 
ture natural State, (hould not be beftoveed, as 
thefe of the prefent in fome Meafure are, by 
the Will of the Society 5 but entirely by his 
more immediate Adion^ upon whom the 
whole Frame of Nature depends : Yet this 
Diftribution may be juft as natural as theif 
being diilributed here by the Inftrumentality 
of Men# And indeed, though one were to 
allow any confuted undetcrtnined Sen&^which 
Pec^le pleafe to put upon the Word natural^ 
it would be a Shortneis of Thought (carcc 
credible, to imagine, that no Syftem or Courfi) 
of Thing* can be fo, but only what we fee 

at 
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at prcfent * : efpcdally whilft the Pr6bability 
of a future Life, or the natural Immortality 
of the Soul, is admitted upon the Evidence df 
Reafbn ; becaufe this is really both admitting 
and denying at once, a State of Being diffe- 
rent from the prefent to be natural. But the 
only diftind Meaning of that Word is Jla^ 
tedyjixed^ oxfettkd: Jince what is natural, as 
much requires and prefuppofes an intelligent 
Agent to render it fo, /. e. to effedl it con- 
tinually, or at ftated Times; as what is fuper- 
natural or miraculous does to effeft it for once. 
And from hence it miift follow, that Perfbn$ 
Notion of what is natural, will be enlarged 
in Proportion to their greater Knowledge, of 
the Works of God, and the Difocnfations of 
Jiis Providence. Nor is there any Abfurdity 
in fuppofing, that there may be Beings in 
the Univerfe, whofe Capacities, and Know- 
ledge, and Views, may be fo. extenfive, as 
that die whole Chriilian Difpenfatbn may to 
them, appear, natural, i.e. analogous or con- 
formable to God's Dealings with other Parts 
of his Creation; as natural as the vifible known 
Courfe of Things appears to us. For there 
items fcarce any other poflible Senfe to be put 
upon the Word, but that only in which it is 
here ufed j fimilar, flated, or uniform. 

> Sec Part II. Ch, ii. p, 238, &c. & Part IL Ch. iii. p. 276. 

\ ^ This 
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This Credibility of a future Life, ^Vhich has Chap. 
been here, infifted .upon, how little foever it I. 
may fatisfy our Curiofity, feems to anfwer 
all the Purpofes of Religion, in like manner 
as a demonftrative Proof would. Indeed a 
Proof, even a demonftrative one, of a future 
Life, would not be a Proof of Religion. For, 
that we are to live Hereafter, is juft as recon- 
cileable with the Sc&cmeof Atheifm,'and as 
well to be accounted for by it, as that we are 
now alive, is: and therefore nothing can be 
more abfiird than to argue from That SiDheme» 
that there can be no ftiture State. But as Re- 
ligion implies a future State, any^'Prc&diption 
againft fuch a State, is a Prefumption againfl: 
Religion. And the foregoing Obfervations 
remove all Prefumptions of that Sort, and 
prove, to a very confiderable Degree of Pro- 
bability, one fundamental Doflrine of. Re- 
ligion; which, if believed, would greatly 
open and difpofe the Mind ferioufly to attend 
to the general Evidence of the Whole. 
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Of tie Goi^emment of God fy ^i?- 
ivards and PuniJbMetUsi andpar^ 
ticularlj tf thg latur* 

PARt ^T^HATwhkhmafccsfhcQgeftkfcCpn^ 
L j[ ^^^t'l'^ * fiiture Life to be of fo great 

%ii ■ ^ ■•^Importaiige to us, is ouf Capacity of HafH 
j^indTft and Mifiay^ And that wluch makei 
thd Confideratioti of k to be of ib great 
IbiportaUce to us^ is the Suppofition of ouif 
I&|ppine& tnd Milery Hereatter» d^^ding 
isipontMsrAdiomHerc; Without this indeed^ 
OiriofityCotdd not but ioRietitDes bring a Sub* 
jedjiii which We may be fo lii^ly intereiled^ to 
ottt'nKMi^hts ; eipecially upon the Mortality 
of others, or the near Profped of our own« 
But reafiinable Men would not take any isx^ 
ther Thought about Hereafter, than what 
(hould happen thus occafionally to rife in 
their Minds, if it were certain, that our future 
Intereft no way depended upon our prefent 
Behaviour : Whereas on the contrary, if there 
be Ground, either from Analogy or any thing 
elfe, to think it does ; then there is Reaibn 
alio lor the mofl: active Thought and Sollici* 
tude, to fecure that Intereft > to behave fo as 

that 
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that Vire may eicape That Mliby, and obtain ChaF; 
That H^pinefi in anodier LifCi which. w« IL 
not only fuppofe , ourfelves capable of^ but ^ 
which we apprehend alfo is put in our own 
Power. And whether there be Ground lor 
this laft Apptdienfion^ certainly would de^ 
fefVe to be mod ferioully confideied, were 
there no <^er Proof of a future Life and Ih* 
terefti diail That prefiimptive one, whidi 
the foregoing Obiervations amount to. 

Now in the prefeftt Stite> ill .which We 
enjoy, and a great Part, of what we fufier, i$ 
put in our own Power. For Pleafure and 
Pain are ]die Coniequence$ ci our Adtions { 
and we are endued hy the Audior of our Na-« 
tute with Capacities of fbrefeeing thefe Con- 
fequences. We find by Expedience He does 
not &> much as preferve our Liv^ exdu^vely 
of our own Care and Attention, to provide 
ourfelves with, and to make ufe of, that Suf^ 
tenance, by which he has appointed our 
lives (hall be preferved ; and Without which, 
he. has appointed, they ihall not be preferved 
at all. And in general we forefee, that the 
external things, which are the Objei^ of our 
various Pailions, can neither hb obtained nor 
enjoyed, without exerting ourielves in fuch 
and fuch Manners : But by thus exerting Our« 
felves, we obtain and enjoy theie Objeds, in 
which our natural Good confifts; or by this 

Means 
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Part Means God gives us the Pofleffion and En-^ 
L joyment of them. I know not, that we have , 
any one Kind or Degree of Enjoyment, but 
by the Means Of our own Adtions. And by 
Prudence and Care, we may, for the moft 
part, pafs our Days in tolerable Eafe. and 
Quiet : Or, on the contrary, we may by 
Raftinefs, ungoverned Paffion, Willfolncfs, 
or even by Negligence, make Ourfelves as 
miferaWe as ever we pleafe. And many do 
pleafe to make themfelves extremely misera- 
ble, i.e. to do what they know beforehand 
will render them fo. They follow thofe 
waysi the Fruit of which they know, by 
Inftru(3ion, Example, Experience, will be 
Di%face, and Poverty, and Sicknefs, and un- 
timefy Death. This every one obferves to be 
the general Courfe of things ; though it is 
to be allowed,. we cannot find by Experience^ 
that alt our Sufferings are owing to our own 
Follies. , 

r Why the Author of Nature does not give 
his Creatures promifcuoufly fuch and fuch 
Perceptions, without Regard to their Beha- 
viour 5 why he does not make them happy 
without the Inftrumentality of their own 
Adlions, and prevent their bringing any Suf-» 
ferings upon thenifelves ; is . another Matter. 
Perhaps there may be fome ImpoffiWlities in 
the Nature of Things, which we are unac- 
quainted 
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quaiAted with '. Or lefs happinefi, it may Chap* 

be, would upon the Whole be produced by 11. 

iiich' d Method of Condudl^ than is by the 

prdfeai» Or perhaps divine Goodnefs, With 

which, if I ttliflake not, we make very 

free in our Speculations, may not be a bare 

fingle Difpoiition to produce riappinefs % but 

a Diipodtion to make the good, the faithful, 

die hondl Man happy« Perhaps an infinitely 

^erfe£l NGbd may pe pleafed, with feeing hi$ 

Creatures behave filitably to the Nature 

which he has given them ^ to the Reladons 

which he had placed thftm in to ea^h other $ 

and to That, which they iStand in to tiim- 

ielf : Thitt Rdation to Himfelf^ which, du- 

ring thdr Eicifltence, is even necedary^ and 

which is the m<^ impoi^tasit one of all : 

perhaps, I fay, an infinitely perfed Mipd 

may be pleafed with this moral Pie^ of mo^ 

ral Agents, in and for itfelf ; as Wul as up<» 

on Acooubt of its being efi6ndally conducive 

to dieHappinefs of his Creaticm. Or the 

whole End, for which Gdd madd, ^tA thu» 

governs the World, may be utterly beyond 

the Reach of our Faculties: There may bo 

Ibtnewhat in it as impofSbk for us to havci 

any Conception of, as for a bind Man fo have 

a Conoeption of Colours. But however this 

be, it is cer&dn Matter of univerfal Experi* 

i^Kej dbat &c general Mediod of divine Ad'* 

^ Ch. tH. p. iS5^ &c. 

£ miniftra-^ 
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miniftration, is forewarning ns, or giving us 
Capacities to forefee, with more or Jefs Cldar- 
nefs, that if we a6l fo and fo, we fhall have 
fuch Enjoyments, if fo and fo, fuch .Suffer- 
ings ; and giving us thofe Enjoyments, and 
making us feel thofe Sufferings, in Confe-' 
quence of our Adions. 

" But all this is to be afcribcd to the ge- 
*^ neral Courfe of Nature." True, This is 
the very thing which, I. am obferving. It is 
to be afcribed to the general Courfe.of Na- 
f:ur^ : l^ e. not furely to the Words or Ideas, 
Cqurfe of Nature *y but to him who appointed 
it, and put things into it : Or to a Courfe of 
Operation, from its Uniformity or Conftancy, 
called natural*"; and which neceflarily im- 
plies an operating Agent. For when Men 
find themfelvcs neceffitated to confefs an Au- 
thor of Nature, or that God is the natural 
Governor, of the World ; they ; muft not 
deny this, again, becaufe his Government 
is uniform : They muft not dfeny that he 
does all things at all, becaufe he docs thqm 
fonftandy; becaufe the ^ffeds of his aft- 
ing are permanent, whe^er his a<9:ing be fb 
or not; though there is no Reafpn to think 
it is not. In fhort, every Man, in every thing 
he does, naturally ads upon the Forethought 
and Apprehenfion of avoiding Evil or pbtain- 

mg 
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ing Good : And if the natural Courfe of CriAPi 
things be the Appointment of God, and our IJ. 
natural Faculties of Knowledge and Experi- ^-" 
ence, are given us by him ; then the good 
and bad Confequences which folfow our Ac-*- 
tions, are his Appointment, and our Forefight 
of thofe Confequences, is a Warning given us 
by Hini, how we are to adt* 



cc 



Is thePleafurc then, naturally atjcom pa-* 
nying every particular Gratification. of Paf* 
** fion, intended, to put us upon gratifying 
** Ourfel^es in every fuch particular Inftance^ 
*' and as a Reward to us for fo doing ?" No 
certainly. Nor is it to be faidj that our Eyes 
were naturally intended to give us the Sight 
of each particular Objeft, to which they do 
or can extend 3 Objeds which are deftrudlive 
of diem, or which, for any other Reafon, it 
may become us to turn our Eyes from. Yet 
there is no Doubt, but that our Eyes were in- 
tended for us to fee with. So neither is there 
any Doubt, but that the forefeen Pleafures 
and Pains belonging to the Paflions^ were in- 
tended, in general, to induce Mankind .to a£t 
in fuch and fuch Manners* 

Now from this general Obfervatlotii obvi- 
ous to every one^ that God has given us to 
underflandj he has appointed Satisfa£tbn and 
Delight to be the C9nfequence of our adting 

E 2 in 
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in one Manner^ and Pain and Ufteafinefs oif 
our ading in another, and of our not ading at 
all ; and diat we find the Confequeiices, which 
we were beforehand informed of, tm^orrnly 
to follow ; we may karn, that we are at pre^ 
fent adu^ly under his Government, in the 
ilrideft and moft proper Senfe^ in fuch i, 
Senfe, as that he rewards and punifhes us for 
our AdHons. An Author of Nature being 
fuppofed, it is not fo much a Dedudiori of 
Reafbn, as a Matter of Experience, that we 
are thus under his Goyernment : under his 
Government, in the fame Senfe, as we are 
under the GoVernnnent of civil Magiftratesl 
jBecauie the annexing Pleafure to ibme Ac-* 
tions, and Pain to others, in cxir Power to d6 
or forbear, and giving Notice of this Ap- 
pointment beforehand to thofe whom it con<« 
cerns ; is the propef formal Notion rf Go- 
vernment. Whether the Pleafure or Pain 
which thus follows upon our Behaviour, be 
owing to the Author of Nature's ading up- 
on us every Moment which we feel it ; or to 
his having at once contrived and executed his 
own Part in tfie Plan of the World ; makes 
no Alteration as to the Matter before us. For 
if civil Magiftrates could make the Sandlions 
of their Laws take Place, without interpofing 
at all, after they bad pafled them ; without a 
Triar and the Formalities of an Execution : 
If they were able to make their Laws execute 

them- 
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themfelves, or every Offender to execute Chap. 
them upon himfelf ; we ihould be jufl in the IL 
iame Senfe under their Government then^ as 
we are now, but in a much higher Degree^ 
and moreperfed Manner.— *Vain is the Ri- 
dicule, with which one foreieeS) fome Per-^ 
fons will divert themfelves, upon finding lefler 
Pains confidered as Inflances of divine Punifh- 
ment. There is no Poffibility of anfwering or 
evading the general thing here intended^ with- 
out denying ail final Caufes. For final Caufea 
being admitted, the Pleafures and Pains now 
mentioned muft be admitted too as Inflances 
of them. And if they are; if God annexed 
Delight to fome Adions, and Uneafinefs to ' 
others, with an apparent Defign to induce us 
to 2& fo and {6 } then He not only difpenles 
Happinefs and Mifery, but alfo rewards and 
punifhes. Anions. If, for Example, the Pain 
which we feel, upon doing what tends to the 
Deilrudion of our Bodies, fuppofe upon too 
near approaches to Fire, or upon wounding 
Ourfelves, be appointed by the Author of Na- 
ture to prevent our doing what thus tends to 
our Dcftrudlion ; this is altogether as much 
an Inflance of his punifhing our Adlions, and 
confequently of pur being under his Govern- 
ment, as declaring by a Voice from Heaven, 
that if we aded hj he would inflifl: fuch 
Pain upon us, and inflidting it, whether it 
be greater or lefi. 

E i iThus 
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Thus we find, that the true Notion or 
Conception of the Author of Nature, is That 
of a Mafter or Governor, prior to the Confi- 
deration of his moral Attributes. The Fad: 
of our Cafe, which we find by Experience, 
is, that He actually exercifes Dominion or 
Government over us at prefent, by rewarding 
and punifliing us for our Adtions, in as ftrifl: 
and proper a Senfe of thefc Words, and even 
in the fame Senfe, as Children, Servants, 
Subjects, are rewarded and punifhed by thofe 
who govern them. 

: And thus the whole Analogy of Nature, 
the whole prefent Courfe of things, moft fully 
fhows, that there is nothing incredible in the 
general Dod:rine of Religion ; that God will 
reward and punifli Men for their Adions 
Hereafter : nothing incredible, I mean, arifing 
out of the Notion of rewarding and punifliing^ 
For the whole Courfe of Nature is a prefent 
Inftance of his exercifing That 'Government 
over us, which in^plies in it rewarding and 
punifliing. 






U T as divine Punifliment is what Men 
chiefly objcfl: againft, and are mofl: un- 
willing to allow ; it may be proper to men- 
^ tion fome Circumftances in the natural Coiirfe 

^ . of 
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of Punifliments at prcfent> which are analo- Chap. 
gous to what Religion teaches us concerning a 11. 
future State of Punifliment: Indeed fo ana- 
logous, that as they add a farther Credibility 
to it, fo they cannot but raife a moft ferious 
Apprehenfion of it in thofe who will attend 
to them. 

It has been now obferved, that fuch and 
fuch Miferies naturally follow fuch and fuch 
Adions of Imprudence and Willfulncfs, as 
well as Adions more commonly and more 
diftinftly confidered as vitious; and that thefc 
Confequences, when they may be forefeen, 
. are properly natural Punifliments annexed to 
fuch. Actions. For the general thing here in- 
fifted upon, is, not that we fee a great deal of 
Mifcry in the World, but a great deal which 
Men bring upon themfelves by their own Be- 
haviour, which they might have forefeen and 
avoided. Now the Circumftances of thefe 
natural Punifliments, particularly deferving 
our Attention, are fuch as thefe ; That often- 
times they follow, or are inflidled in confe- 
quence of Adions, which procure many 
.grefent Advantages, and are accompanied with 
much prefent Pleafure : for Inftance, Sicknefs 
and untimely Death is the Confequence of 
Intemperance, though accompanied with the 
higheft Mirth and Jollity : That thefe Pu- 
nifliments are often much greater, than the 

E 4 ' Advaa- 
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Part Advantages or Pleafures qbtained by the Ac* 
I* tions, of which they am the PummmentB or 
Confequences : That though we may ima^ 
gine a Conftitution of Nature, in which thcfe 
natural Punifliments, which are in ¥zA to 
follow, would follow, immediately uppit 
fuch Adions being done, or very foon after 5 
we find on the contrary in our World, that 
they are often delayed a great while, fome- 
times even till long after the Adions occafion* 
ing ^em are forgot ; i(^ that the Conftitution 
of Nature is fuch, that Delay of Punilh* 
ment is ho Sort nor Degree of Ppefumption 
of final Impunity : That after fuch Delay, 
thefe natural Punishments or Miferies often 
come, not by Degrees, but fuddenly, with 
Violence, and at oncc; however, the chief 
Mifery often does: That as Certaint^^ of 
fuch diftant Mifery foUowbg fuch AAions, 
is never afiforded Perfons j fo perhaps during 
tlie Adions, they have feldom a diftind full 
]£xpedation of its following ' t And many 
Times the Cafe is only thus, that they fee in 
general, or may fee, the Credibility, that In^ 
temperance, fuppofe, will bring after it Dif* 
eafes ; civil Crimes, civil Punifhments ^ whe|t 
yet the real Probability often is, that they 
ihall efciape ; but things potwithftanding take 
their deftined Courfe, and the Mifery inevi* 
tabJy follows^ at its appointed Time, in very 

I 5w Fart II. Ch. vi^ 

tnany 
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inany of thefe Cafes. Thus alfb thou|1i Chap. 
Youth iT^ay be alledged as an Excufe tor 11. 
R^nrTs and Folly, asbdfig naturally thought-*^ 
lefe, and not clearly foreieeing all the Con« 
fequencGS of being untra£table and profligate; 
this does not hinder, but th^t thefe Conse- 
quences follow, and are grievoufly felt through- 
out the whole Courfe of mature Life. Habits 
contraded even in that Age, are often utter 
Ruin: And Men's Succeis in the World, not 
only in the common Senie of worldly Succe^ 
but their real Happiiieis and Mifery, depends 
in a great Degree, and in various Ways, upon 
the Manner in which they pais their Youth ; 
which Confequences they for the nioft part 
taegledt to cohfider, and perhaps feldom can 
properly be faid to believe, beforehand. It 
requires alio to be mentioned, that in num« 
berle& Caies, the natural Courfe of Things af* 
fords us Opportunities for procuring Advan« 
tages to Ouifelves at cotain Times, which wd 
cannot procure when we will } nor ever recall 
the Opportunities, if we have negleded them« 
Indeed the general Courie of Nature is an 
Example of diis. If, during the Of^rtu-> 
ni^ of Youth} Peribns are indocile and felf^ 
wiUed ^ diey inevitably fuffer in their future 
Life, f(X Want of thofe Acquirements, whiph 
they fiegle£^ed the natural Seafon of attaining^ 
If me Huibahdman lets his Seed-time paft 

Without fpWingi tb6 whole Year is loft to 
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him beyond Recovery; In like Manner, 
though after Men have been guilty of Folly 
and Extravagance up to a certain Degree^ it 
is often in their Power, for inftance; to re- 
trieve their Affairs, to recover their Health 
and Charader ; at leaft in good Meafure : yet 
real ^Reformation is, in many Cafes, of no 
Avail at all towards preventing the Miferies, 
Poverty, Sicknefs, Infamy, naturally annexed 
to Folly and Extravagance exceeding that De^ 
gree. There is a certain Bound to Impru- 
dence and Milbehaviour, which being tranf- 
grefled, there remains no Place for Repent- 
ance in the natural Courfe of Things. It is 
further very mach to be remarked, that Neg- 
ledts from Inconfideratenefs, Want of Atten- 
tion ", not looking about us to fee what we 
have to do, are often attended with Conic- 
quences altogether as dreadful, as any adive 
Mifbehaviour, from the rooft extravagant 
Paffion. And laftly, civil Government being 
natural, the Punifliments of it are fo too : 
And fome of thcfe Punifliments are capital ; 
as the EfFeds of a diffolute Courfe of Plea- 
fure are often mortal. So that many natural 
Punifliments are final ^ to him, who incurs 

them, 

« Part II. Chap. vi. 

" The general Confideration of a future State of Pumfh- 
meBt, molt evidently belongs to the Subject of natural Reli- 
gion. But if any of thefe Reflections fhould be thought to 
jclatamore peculiarly to this Dodbinc as taught in Scripture; 

' thp 
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them, if confidercd only in his temporal Ca- Chap. 
pacity : and feem inflided by natural Ap- IL 
pointment, either to remove the Offender out 
of the Way of being further mifchievous ; or 
as an Example, though frequently a difire- 
garded one, to thofe who ar.e left behind.' 

Thefe Things are not, what we call acci- 
dental, or to be met with only now and then ; 
but they are Things of every Day's Experience: 
They proceed from general Laws, very gene- 
ral ones, by which God governs the Wotld, 
in the natural Courfe of his Providence. And 
they are fo analogous, to what Religion 
teaches us concerning the future Punifhment 

the Reader is defired to obferve, that Gentile Writers, both 
Moralifts and Poets, fpeak of the future Puniftiment of the 
Wicked, both as to the Duration and Degree of it, in a like 
Manner of Expreffion and of Defcription, as the Scripture 
does. So that all which can politively be aiTerted to be Mat- 
ter of mere Revelation, with regard to this JDoArinc, feems to 
be, that the great Didindion between the Righteous and the 
Wicked, fhall be made at the End of this World ; that each 
ftiall Then receive according ta his Deferts. Reafondid, as it 
well might, conclude that it fhould, finally and upon the 
whole, be well with the Righteous, and ill with the Wicked ; 
But it could not be determined, upon any Principles of Rea- 
fon, whether human Creatures might not have been appointed 
to pafs through other States of Life and Being, before that 
diftributive Juftice fliould, finally and efFedu ally take Place. 
Revelation teaches us, that the next State of Things after the 

Srefent, is appointed for the Execution of this Juftice ; that it 
tail be no longer delayed : But the My fiery ofGod^ the great 
Myftery of his fufFcring Vice and Confufion to prevail, JhaU\ 
then he finijhed% and he will take to him his great Ptf^er and 
wU reign, by rendring to every give according to bis Works. 

* of 
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i^ART of the Wicked, {o much of a Piece with it; 
I. that Both would naturally be expreffed in the 
fame Words, and Manner of Defcrip- 
tion. In the Book of 'Proverbs % for In- 
ftance, Wifdom is introduced, as frequenting 
the mc^ publick Places of Refbrt, and as re«- 
jedied when (he offers herfelf as the natural 
appointed Guide of hunmn Life. How lon^y 
(peaking to thofe who are pafling through it, 
oow longy yejimple ones^ will ye hoe Folfyy and 
the /corners delight in their fcomingy and fools 
kate knowledge ? Turn ye at my Reproof. JBe- 
boldj I will pour oyt my Spirit upon you^ I 
^ill make known my words unto you. But upon 
being negledied, Becaufe I have called^ and 
ye rfufedy I have fir etched out my hand^ and 
no man regarded; But ye have Jet at nought 
all my Counfel^ and would none of my Reproof: 
J aljb will laugh at your calami ty^ I will mock 
when your fear conietb -, when your fear cometb 
as defolationy and your deJlruSlion cometb as a 
wbirkwind; when dijlrefs and anguijh cometb 
Upon you. Then jhall they call upon me, hut I 
will not anfwer ; thy Jhall feek me eatly^ but 
tbey Jhall not find me. This Paffage, every 
one fees, is poetical, and fome Patts of it are 
highly figurative ; but their Meaning is ob- 
vious. And the Thing intended is exprefled 
more literally in the following Words ; For 
thft they bated knowledge ^ and did not chuje 

• Chap, u 
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the fear of the Lord therefore Jhdl they CmaK 

eat of the fruit of their own w^, and be fl^ IL 
led nvith their own devices. Fbr the Security 
of the Jimple jhall flay tbdm^ and the Pro^^ 
rity of fools Jhall diejlroy thetn. And the wholo 
Pa(fag6 is io equally applicable, to what we 
experience in the prefent Worlds concerning 
the Confequences of Men's Actions, and to 
what Religion teaches us is Co be expected in 
another, that it may be queitioned which of 
the two was^ principatly intended. 

Indeed wheii one has been recolkding the 
proper Proofs of a fuftire State of Rewards 
and PurM(hment$, nothing methinks can give 
one fo fenfible an Apprehefifion of the latter^ 
or Repreientation of it to the Mind ^ as o1>* 
iEerving, that after the many difregarded 
€hecks, Adnk>nition^ and Warnhigs, which 
Peopk meet with in the Ways cS Vice and 
Folly and Extravagance ; Warnihgi^ {torn 
their very Nature; from the Etaitiple^ of 
Others ; from the lefier Inconveniences which 
they bring upon themfelves ; from the Xnflrue^ 
tions of wifa and virtuous Men : Aft^ thefd 
have been lopg defpiied, fcomed^ ridiculed : 
after the chief bad Consequences, temporcd 
Confequences, of their Follies, have been 
delayed for a great while; at length they 
break in irrefiffibly, like an armed Force: 
Repentance is too late to relieve, and can 

I " ferve 
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Part itxvt only to aggravate, their Diftrefs : The 
I. Cafe is become deipcrate : and Poverty and 
Sicknefs, Remorfe and Anguifli, Infamy and 
Death, the Effeds of their own Doings, 
overwhelm them, beyond Poffibility of Re- 
medy or Efeape. This is an Account of 
what is in Fadt the general Conftitution of 
Nature. . 

It is not in any fort meant, that accord- 
ing to what appears at prefent of the natu- 
ral Courfe of Things, Men are always uni- 
formly punifhed in Proportion to their Mis- 
behaviour : But that there are very many 
Inftances of Mifbehaviour puniflied in the 
fevcral Ways now mentioned, and very dread- 
ful Inftapces too ; fufficient to fhow what the 
Laws of the Univerfe n^ay admit; and, if 
thoroughly tonfidered, fufficient fully to an- 
fwer all .Objedtions againft the Credibility of 
a future State of Puniftiments, from any Ima-* 
ginations, . that, the Frailty of our Nature anci 
external Temptations, almofl annihilate the 
Guilt of human Vices : as well as Objeaions 
of another Sort ; from Neceffity ; from Sup- 
pofitions,. that the Will of an infinite Being 
cannot be contradicted, or that he mufl be 
incapable of Offence and Provocation ^ 

p See Chap. ir. & vi. 

Refleo 
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Chap. 

Refleiftions of this Kind are . not . without IL 
their Terrors to ferious Perfons, .the inoll 
free . from Enthufiafin, and of the gre9teft 
Strength of Mind : But it is fit Things be 
ftated and confidered as they really are. 
And there is, in the prefent Age, a certain 
Fearleffnefs, with regard to what may be 
hereafter under the Government of God, 
Tvhich, nothing but an univerfally acknow- 
ledged Demonftration on the Side of Atheifm, 
can juftify j and which makes it quite ne- 
ceflary, that Men be reminded, and if poC- 
lible made to feel, that there is no Sort of 
Ground for being thus prefumptuous, even 
upon the moft fceptical Principles. For, 
may it not be faid of any Perfon upon his 
htmg born into the World, he may behave 
fo, as to be of no Service to it, but by being 
Jttade an Example of the woful Effeds of 
Vice and Folly? That he may, as any one 
may, if he will, incur an infamous Execu- 
tion, from the Hands of civil Juftice ; or 
in fome other Courfe of Extravagance (horten 
his Days : or bring upon himfelf Infamy 
and Difeafes worfe than Death? So that 
it had been better for him, even with re- 
gard to the prefent World, that he had 
never been born. And is there any Pretence 
of Reafon, for People to think themfelves 

fecure. 
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Part fecure, and talk as if they had certain Proof, 

I. tfiat let them tuBt &$ li^dntioufly as they will, 

^-nr^there can be nothing analogous to ThiSi 

vridi regard to a future ahd more gtntm. 

Intereft, under tbd Providence and Governt 

ment of the fanie God« 
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CHAR III. 

Of the Mitral Government of God. 

AS the manifold Appearances of Defign Chap- 
and of final Caufes, in the Conftitu* III. 
lion of the World, prove it to be. the Work 
of an intelligent Mind % fo the particular fi- 
nal Caufes of Pleafure and Pain dillributed 
among/l his Creatures, prove that they are 
under his Gfovernment ; wrhat may be called 
His natural Government of Creatures endued 
with Senfe and Reafon. This, however, im- 
plies iomev^hat more than feems ufually at- 
tended to, v^^hen we fpeak of God's natural 
Government of the World. It implies Go- 
vernment of the very fame Kind with That, 
which a Mafter exercifes over his Servants, or 
a dvil Magiftrate over his Subjedls. Thefe 
latter Inftances of final Caufes, as really prove 
an intelligent Governor of the World, in the 
Senfe now mentioned, and before * diftindlly 
treated of; as any other Inftances of final 
Cauies prove an intelligent Maker of it. 

But this alone does not apppar at firft 
Sight to determine any thing certainly, con- 

* Chap. ii. 

F cerning 
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Part cerning the moral Charadcr of the Author of 
I. Nature, confidered in this Relation of Gover- 
nor I does not aicertain his Government to be 
moral, or prove that he is the righteous Judge 
of the World. ^ Moral Government confifts. 
not barely in rewarding and punifhing Men 
for their Adlions, which the moft t3nrannical 
Peribn may do : but in rewarding the Righ- 
teous and punifliing the Wicked j in rendring 
to Men according to their ASions, confidered 
as good or evil. And the Perfeftion of moral 
Government confifts in doing this, with re- 
[ard to all intelligent Creatures, in an exadt 
Voportion to their perfonal Merits or De- 
merits. 

Some Men leem to think the only Charac- 
ter of the Author of Nature to be That of 
fimple abfoliite Benevolence. This, confi- 
dered as a Principle of Adion and infinite in 
Degree, is a Difpofition to produce the great- 
eft poflible Happinefs, without Regard to 
Pertons Behaviour, otherwife than as fuch 
Regard would produce higher Degrees of it. 
And fuppofing this to be the only Charafler 
of God, Veracity and Juftice in Him would 
be nothing but Benevolence conduced by 
Wifdom. Now furcly this ought not to be 
aflerted, unlefs it can be proved; for we 
(hould {peak with cautious Reverenqe upon 
fuch a Subjedt. And whether it can be proved 

2 or 
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or no, is not the thing here to be inquired Chap* 
into ; but whether . in the Conftitution and III. 
Condu£t of thd Worldj a righteous Govern^ 
ment be not difcernibly planned out 2 which 
neceiTarily implies a righteous Governor. There 
may poiiibly be in the Creation Beings, to 
whom the Author of Nature manifefls him-^ 
ielf under this moft amiable of all Charac-^ 
tcrs, this of infinite abfblute Benevoldnce ; for 
it is the moil amiable^ fuppofing it not, as 
perhaps it is notj incompatible with Juftice : 
but he manifefts himielf to Us under the 
Charader of a righteous Governor. He may^ 
confiftcntly with thisj be fimply and abfolute-* 
ly benevolent, in the Senfe now explained 3 
But he is, for he has given us a Proof in the 
Conilitution and Condudl of the World tliat 
he i%y a Governor over Servants, as he rewards 
and punilhes us for our Adions^ And in the 
Conilitution and Conduct of it, he may alio 
have given, bcfides the Reafon of the Things 
and the natural Prefagds of Gonfcience, clear 
and diftindt Intimations, that hi§ Govern^ 
ment is righteous or moral : clear to fuch as 
think the Naturt of it defervihg their Atten- 
tion 5 and yet not to every carelefs Perfon^ 
who cafts a tranfient Refle(f!ion upon the 
Sul^cifit \ 

But 

k The Objeflions agaiod Religion, from tlic Evidertce of 
U not bring univcrfal, not fo ftroqg as might poffibly hav« 

F a beeuf 
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But it is pardcularljr to be bbTervtd, thdt 
the divirte'Govcmnftnt, which We t3^)^ience 
Ourfelves under in the prefent State, taken 
alone, is allovs^ not to be the Perfb(ftion of 
moral Government. And yet this by no 
means hinders, but that there may be fome^ 
what, be it more or Ids, mily moral in it» 
A righteous Govemnient may plainly appear 
to be carried on to fome Degree : enough to 
give us the Apprehenfion that it ihall be com-* 
pleated, or carried on to that Degiw of Per-^ 
fedtion which Religion teaches us it ihall s 
but which cannot appear, till much more of 
the divine Adminiftration be feen, than call 
in the prefent Life, And the Defign of this 
Chapter is to enqtiite, how far this is ihe Cafe : 
how far, over and above the moral Nature ^ 
which God has given us, and our natural No- 
tion of Him as righteous Governor of thofe 
his Creatures, to whom he has given this Na- 
ture * i I fay how far befides this, the Princi- 
ples and Beginnings of a moral Government 

been, may be urged againft natural Religion^ as well as 
aigainft revealed* And rherefore the Confideratlon of them 
belongs to the firfl Part of this Treacife, as^ell as the fecond* 
But as thefe Objections are chiefly urged azainft revealed Re- 
ligion, I chofe to confider them in the lecond Part. And 
the Anfwer to them there, Ch. vi. as urged againll Chriftia* 
nity, being almoft equally applicable to them as urged againft 
the Religion of Nature; to avoid Repetition^ the Reader is 
referred to that Chapter. 

« Dijfertatim 2, 4 Chap. vi. p. 167, &C. 

a ov^r 
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over the Y^(>rU m^y he dji^en^ed^ notwith*- Chap. 
priding and amidA aU thp Confuiion and III. 
l:giQrdefofit. 

J^oy? one might mcptipa hei:e, y/h^ ha? 
\fpGfi often urged \yith gre^t Force, that ifk 
^ef)ef»l» iefe Uneafinefs jgnd n[)Ofe Satjsfac- 
ji}oni ?tfe tibe n^fui^l Confluences * of a vir*. 
t^pi)^ thi^n of a yitious Coiitfe pf Life, in the 
prWei:)t St^jte, as an Inftance of a moral Go- 
yernipent ^blii^ied iq Natjare ; an Inftance 
of It, .qc^Ipfied from Bxperiencip and prefent 
Matter qf Fa.^. 3ut it n^uft be owned a 
Tjbiflg of E^ifticulty to weigh and bdance Plea- 
fure$ f i^ Une^^s, each amongft diem- 
iblye^) ^nd alfo againft e^ch PJther, fo 9$ tp 
make pi £ftima,te with aqy ^xa^nefs, of tl^ 
X>Fe^u$ of Hajppincfs on d^ Sicjp of Vir^i^e* 
And i]t is pQt ini|>oiIible, cthat, atnidf| jtl^e in- 
finite IJiiQr^prs of the World, there may he 
Exfieptions to the Happincfs of Virtue ; even 
wijh r^ard to thpfe Perfons, wholp Cpurfe 
-.pf Life frpoi their Youth up, has beep 
^aioelefe; and more with regard to thqi^, 
fg\K> hay^ gone on for fome time in the Ways 
of Vice, ^n4 h*ve afterwards reformed. For 
fuppofe «in Inftance of the latter Caie j ^ Per- 
fon with his Paflions inflamed, his natural 
Faculty of Self-Governmeot inip^ed by Ha- 
bits of Indidgence, and with all his^ Vices 

« See Lord W^/^irry's Inquiry fioncerningVii-We, PartlJ. 

F 3 ^ about 
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Part about him, like fo m^ny Harpies, craving for 
I. their accuftomed Gratification ; who can fajr 
how long it might be, before fiich a Perfon 
would find more Satisfaction in the Reafon- 
ablenefs and prcfent good Confequences of 
Virtue, than Difficulties and Self-denial in 
the Reftraints of it ? Experience alfo (hows, 
that Men can, to a great Degree, get over 
their Senfe of Shame, fo as that by profeffing 
themfelves to be without Principle, ancj 
'avowing even direft Villainy, they can fup- 
port themfelves againft the Infamy of it. But 
•as the ill Adions of any one will probably be 
•more talked of, and oftener thrown in his 
Way, upon his Reformation j fo the Infamy 
of them will be much more felt, aJFter the na- 
tural Senfe of Virtue and of Honour is re- 
covered. Uneafineflcs of this Kind ought in"-^ 
deed to be put to the Account of forn>er 
Vices : yet it will be faid, they are in Part the 
'Confequences of Reformation. Still I am far 
frorti allowing it doubtful, whether Virtue, 
^pon the whole, be happier than Vice in the 
prcfent World. But if it were, yet the Be- 
ginnings* of a righteous Admiriiftration may 
-beyond all Queftion be found in Nature, Jf 
we will attentively inquire after theo^, And, 

I. In whatever Manner the Notion of 

4 

God's moral Government- over the World 
niight be treated, if it did not appear, whe-* 

4m 
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ther he were in a proper Senfe our Governor Chap. 
at all : yet when it, is certain Matter of Ex- III. 
perience, that He does.manifeft himfelf to us 
under jthe Charader of a Governor, in the 
Senie explained^; it muft deferve to be con- 
iidered, whether there be not Reafon to ap- 
prehend, that he may be a righteous or mo- 
ral Governor. Since it appears to be Faft, that 
God does govern Mankind by the Method 
of Rewards and Puniihments, according to 
fome fettled Rules of Diftribution } it is 
iiireJy a Queftion to be afked, What Prefump- 
tion is there againft his finally rewarding and 
punifhing them, according to this particular 
Rule, namely, as they aft reafbnably or un- 
reafonably, yirtuoufly or vitioully ? Since ren- 
dring Men happy or miferable by this Rule, 
certainly falls in, cnuch more falls in, with our 
natural Apprehenfions and. Senfe of Things, 
than doing io by any QtHer Rule whatever : 
. Since rewarding and pumfliing Adions by any 
other Rule, would appear much harder to 
be accounted for, by Minds formed as He has 
formed ours. Be the Evidence of Religion- 
. then more or lefs clear, the Expedlation which 
it raifes in us, that the Righteous fhall, upon 
the whole, be happy, and the Wicked mifer- 
able, cannot however poflibly be confidered 
as abfurd or chimerical ; becaufe it i3 no more 
than an Expedation, that a Method of Go-» 

i Chap, a; 
F ^ vernment 
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Part vernment already begun, (hall be carried on,' 
I. the Method, of rewarding and puftifliihg Ac- 
tions; and ftiall be carried on by a particular 
Rule, which unavoidably appears to us at firft 
Sight more natural than, any other, the Rule 
which we call diftributivc Juftice. Nor, 

ll. Ought it to be entirely pafled over, that 
Tranquillity, Satisfiidion, and external Ad- 
vantages, being the natural Oonfequences of 
prudeiit Management of Ourfelves, and our 
Affairs; andRafhnefs, profligate Negligence, 
and willful Folly, bringing ^tcr them many 
Inconveniences and Suifcrings; thcfe afibid 
Inftances of a Right Conftitution of Nature: 
as the Corredion of Children, for their ovm 
Saltes, and by way of Example, when they 
run into Danger or hurt themfelvcs, is a Patt 
of right Education/ And thus, that God go- 
verns the World by general fixtXraws, that 
He has endued us veitn Capacities of reflat- 
ing upon this Conftitution of Things, atrd 
forefeeing the good and bad Ccufequences of 
our Behaviour 5 plainly implies fome Sort of 
Moral Government ; fince from fuch a Con- 
ftitution of Things it cannot but follow, that 
Prudence and Imprudence, which are of the 
Nature of Virtue and Vice, ^muft be, as they 
fcrCi reipedively rewarded and puniflied. 

f Sce.Ciflert.II. 

III. From 
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III. From the natural Courfb of Things, Chai, 
iritious Adions are, to a great Degree, aiSually III* 
puniflied as miichievoiis to Society : And 
fides Punifliment adually inflicted upon this 
Account, there is alio the Fear and Appro- 
henfipn of it in thofe Perfbns, whpie Crimes 
have rendered them obnoxbus to it, in c^ie of 
a Diicovery ; this State of Fear being itMf 
often a very confiderable Punifhment. The 
aatural Fear and Apprehenfion of it too, whidi 
. ttftrains from fuch Crimes, is a Declaration 
of Nature againfl diem. It is necefiary to 
the very Being of Society, that Vices defbiic-* 
tive of it, fliould be punilhed as heingfo ; die 
Vices of Fallhood, Injuftice, Cruelty : Which 
Punifliment therefore is as natural as Society ; 
and ib is an Inftance of a Kind of muoral Go- 
vernment, naturally eftabliihed and aiSUially 
taking place« And, iince the certain nlturd 
CouHe of Things, is the ConduS of Provi- 
dence or the Government of God, though 
carried on by the Inftru mentality of Men ^ 
ihe Obfervation here made amounts to this, 
diat Mankind find themielves placed by Him 
in fiich Circumftances, as that they are unar- 
voidably accountable for their Behaviour, and 
are often puniflied, and fometimes rewarded 
under His Government, in the View of their 
being mifchievous, or eminently beneficial to 
Society. 

If 
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If it be objedled diat good.Adiohs, and 
fuch as are beneficial to gociety, are often pu- 
nifhed, as in the Cafe of Perfecation and in 
other Cafes ; and that JU and mirchievous Ac- 
tions are often rewarded : It may be anfwered 
diftinftly ; firft, that this is in no fort necc^ 
fary, and confequently not natural, in the 
Senfe in which it is neceifary, and therefore 
natural, that ill or mifchievous AxSions fhould 
be punifhed : And in the next Place, that good 
Adtions are never putiifhed, confidered as be* 
neficial to Society, nor ill A(Sions rewarded, 
under the View of their being hurtful to it. 
So that it ftands good, without any thing on 
the fide of Vice to be fet over agaiaft it, that 
: the Author of Nature has as truly directed, 
that vidous Aftions confidered aa oiifchievous 
to Society, fhould be punifhcd, aqd put Man- 
kind under a Neceffity of thu^ puniftiing 
them \ as he has directed and necqiiitated us 
to prderve our Lives by Food. 

IV. In the natural Courfe of Things, Vir- 
.tue as fuch is adually rewarded, and Vice as 
fuch puniflied : which feems to afford an In- 
ftance or Example, not only of Government, 
but of moral Government, begun and efl^ 
blifhed ; « moral in the flridefl Senfe \ though 
not in that Perfedion of Degree, which Re- 
ligion teaches ws to expeft* In order to fee 

this 
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this more clearly, we muft diftinguifli be- Chap. 
tween Aftions themfelves, and That Quality II L 
ttfcribed to them, which we call virtuous or 
vitious. The Gratification itfelf of every na- 
tural Paffion, muft be attended with Delight : 
And Acquifitions of Fortune, however made^ 
are Acquifitions of the Means or Materials, 
of Enjo3niient. An Adion then, by which 
any natural Pafiiion is gratified or Fortune ac«- 
quired, procures Delight or Advantage ; alv 
ftraded firom all Confideration of the Mora- 
lity of fuch Adlion, '. Gonfcquently the Plea- 
fure or Advantage in this Cafe, is gained by 
the Adion itfelf, not by the Morality, the 
Virtuoufnels or Vitioufnefs. qf it ; though it 
be, perhaps, virtuous or vitious. Thus, ta 
iky fuch an ACtion or Courfe of Behaviour, 
.procured fuch Pleafure or -Advantage, or 
brought on fuch Inconvenience and Pain, is 
quite a different thing from faying, that fuch 
good or bad Effetft was owing to the Virtue 
-or Vice of fuch Adibn or Behaviour. In 
one Ca&, an Adion abftradted from all moral 
Confideration, produced its £fFe<ft: In the 
other Gafe, for it will appear that tho-e are 
fuch Cafes, the Morality of the A6Uon, the 
Adtion under a moral Confideration, /. e. the 
Virtuoufnefs or Vitioufnefs of it^ produced 
the EfFedt, Now I fay Virtue as fuch, na- 
turally procures confiderable Advantages to 
|hf Virtuous, and Vice as fuch, naturally oc- 

?afion$ 
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Fart cafions great Inconvenience and even MHerjr 
L to the Vitious, in yeiy many Inftances. Tbue 
immediate Efiefis of Virtue and Vice upoa 
the Mind and Temper, are to be mentioned 
as Inftances of it Vice as fuch is naturally 
attended with ipme fort of Uneaiine&, and, 
Bot uncommonly, with great Difturbance and 
Apprcheniion. That inward Feeling, which, 
refpeding Idler Matters, and in £uEn3iar 
Speech) we call heing vexed with aniefdf, aqd 
in Matters of Importance and in more fcrious 
Language/ ELemorfe ; is an Uneaiine(s natui- 
f ally arifing from an Action of a Man^s awn, 
refleded upon by himiHf as wrong, unrc9- 
fbnable, faulty, /• ^.. Vitious in greater or 1q(s 
D^ees: And this manifefUy is a different 
Feding from that Uneafine&, which arifes 
from a Senfe of mere Lo& or Harm. Wh^t 
is more common, than to hear a Maalament* 
ing an Accident or Event, and addin g ■ ■ 
hut however he has die Satisfadion that hp 
cannot blame -himfelf for it; or on^ die coo- 
trary, that he has the Unea/ine& bf being 
fenfible it was his own doing ? Thus alfo tTO 
Difturbance and Fear, which often fcdlow 
upon a Man's having done an Injury, ariie from 
a Senie gf his being blame- worthy ; otherwiie 
there WQuld, in many Cafes, be no Ground 
of Diftorbance, nor any Reafon to fear Re* 
ientment or Shame. On the other hand, in- 
ward Security and Peace, and a Mind c^}en 

to 
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to ^e Several Graiiiications of Life, are tfat Chap. 
natural Attendants of Innocence and Virtue. IIL 
To which miril bfe added the Complacency^ 
BatisBiifticm, and even Joy of Heart, which 
accomjlany the E^ercife, the real Exerdfe, dP 
Gratitude, Friendfhip, Benevolence. 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, 
dhte Fears of future Ptinifhment, and peace- 
ftil Hopes of a better Life, in thofe who ful- 
ly bdievc, or have any ferbus Apprehcnfioti 
trf" Rdigion : becaufe thefe Hopes and Fears 
tte prefent Uneafinefs and Satisfadion to the 
Mind; and cannot be g<it rid of by great 
Part of the World, even by Men who nave 
thought ttioft thoroughly upon that Subjed 
of Religk«i. And no one can fay, how con- 
jfideraUe this Uneafinefs and Satisfadion ma^ 
be, or what upon the whole it may amount 
to. 

In the next Place comes in the Confide- 
ration, that all honeft and good Men are <iif* 
pofed to befriend honeft good Men as fuch, 
tod to difcoun^enance the vitious as fuch^ 
knd do fo in feme Degree ; indeed in a con- 
fiderable Degree: from which Favour and 
IX£x>uragement cannot but arife confiderable 
Advantage and Inconvenience. And though 
the Generality of the World have litde Re- 
gard to the Morality of their own A<aions, 

and 
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Part and may be fuppofed to have Icfe to that erf* 
!• C>dier8, when they Themfelves are not con- 
cerned ; yet let any one be known to be sL 
Man of Virtue, fbme how or odier he will 
be favoured, and good Offices will be done 
him, from Regard to his Charadler without 
remote Views, occafionally, and in fbme low 
Degree, I think, by the Gcijerality of the 
World, as it happens to come in their Way* 
Publick Honburs too and Advantages are the 
natural Confequences, are fometimes at leaft 
the Confequences in Fa(9:, of virtuous Ac- 
tions; of eminent Juflicc, Fidelity, Charity, 
Love to our Country, confidered in the View 
of being virtuous. And fometimes .even 
Death itfelf, often Infamy and external In-» 
conveniencies, are the publick Confequen-* 
CCS of Vice as Vice. Eor Inilance, the Senfb 
which Mankind have of Tyranny, Injuilicei 
OpprefTion, additionl to the meer Feeling 
or Fear of Mifery, has doubdefs been inflru- 
mental in bringing about Revolutions, which 
make a Figure even in the Hiflory of the 
World. For it is plain, Men refent Injuries 
as implying Fauldnefs, and retaliate, not 
merely under the Notion of having received 
Harm, but of having received Wrong j and 
they have this Refentment in Behalf of Others, 
as well as of Themfelves. So likewife even 
the Generality are, in fome Degree, grateful 
and difpofcd to return good Offices, not merely 

becaufe 
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jbecaufe fuch an ofle has been the Occaiion of Chap* 
gcx)d to Them, but under the View, that fuch III. 
good Offices implied kind Intention anid good 
Deiert in the Doer. To all this m^y be ad-> 
ded two or three particular things, which, 
maily Perfons will think frivolous ; but to me 
nothing appears fo, which at all comes in to- 
wards determining a Queftion of fuch Im- 
portance, as, whether there be, or be not, a 
moral Inftitution of Government, in the 
flxifkeft Senfe moral, n)ijibly eftablifhed and 
begun in nature. The particular things are 
thefe : That in domeftick Government, which 
is doubtleis natural. Children and Others alio 
are very generally puniflied for FalOiood and 
Injuftice and Ill-behaviour, as fuch, and re- 
warded for the contrary ; which are Inftances 
where Veracity, and Juftice, and right Be- 
haviour as fuch, are naturally inforced by 
Rewards and Punifhments, whether more or 
lefs confidcrable in Degree: That, though 
civil Government be fuppofed to take Cog- 
luzance of Actions in no other View than as 
prqudicial to Society, without refpedl to the 
Immorality of them ; yet as fuch Adions arc 
immoral, fb the Senfe which Men have of 
the Immorality of theni, very greatly contri- 
butes, in different Ways, to bring Offenders 
to Juftice: And that intire Abfence of all 
Crime and Guilt in the moral Senfe, when 
plainly appearing, will almoft of courfe pro- 
cure. 
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cure, and CirCumftances of aggravated Guilt 
j^rcrent, a Remiffion of the Peoalties annexed 
to citil Criixies, in many Cafe$» though by 
fio mians at all. 

Upon the Whole then, befides the good 
and bad Effeds of Virtue and Vice upon 
Meb's own Minds, the Courfe of the World 
does, in fome MeaTure, turn upon die Ap«* 
probation and Diiapptobation of mem as fudi^ 
in Odiers. The Senfe of well and ill Dol- 
ing, die Prefages of Confcience, the Love 
of good Charaders and Diilike of bad ones^ 
Honour, Shame, Reffentment, Gratitude i all * 
Uiefe, confidered in themielves, and in their 
Effedls, do afibrd manifeft real Inftanoes of 
Virtue as fuch naturally favoured, and of Vice 
as fuch di&ountenanoed, more or lefs, in die 
daily Courfe of human Life ; in every Age^ 
in every Relation, in every general Circum*- 
ftance of it. That God has given us a mordi 
Nature \ may moft juftly be urged as a 
Proof of our being unddr his moral Govern- 
ment : But that he has placed us in a Con- 
ndition, w^ic^ gives this Nature," as one m^ 
ll^ak. Scope to operate, and in which it does 
Amavoidalidy operate ; /. e. influence Mankind 
to ad:, fb as thus to favour and reward Vit^ 
Itue, and discountenance and punifh Vice; 
this is not the fame, but a fuither, addido- 

} See Difot. II, 

nal 



hal Proof of fiis trioi^al C?o*efnmefltr ibt ft h CfiX^. 
jm Inflancfc of it. The firft fs a Probfi tfiat III. 
he ivill finally fatouf and fopport Vlrtac riA^ 
fcattally 1 t* he fecond is an Example 6f Ifii 
faVdUi-ing ^d fupportihg It dl^refeht, iiK ibtni 
Degree. • 

; ■ ■ 

If antore diflirt(ainqu2Hr be tnade, whehcd 
If af iie^, tha< Virtue ^ focR h oftdn rewdrdted* 
ftfid Vice as iiich is punifht^, and this kui6 
never inverted : it will be found to proceed^ 
\t\ Part, injmediatcly ftottl the moral Nature 
itSsSf^ which GxA has given tts i and alfo itt 
P»f, fromf hfe having given Us, togethef 
with this Nature, & great a PoWer over each 
bther^'s Happinefs and Mifery* Votjkft^ it i^ 
certain, that Peace and Delight, in feme De-^ 
gree a^d upon fome Occafions, is the necef* 
ferjr and prefeht Effeft of virtuous Praftice } 
an Efieft ariiing immediately from that Con* 
ftitudon of our Nature* We are fo made^ 
that WeH-Kloing as fuch givei us Satisfadion, 
at leaft, in fome hftancess Hl-doing as focK 
m none. And fecondfyj From our Moral 
Natute, Joined with God's having put ouj 
Happinete and Mifbry in many Refpeds in 
eacn othei^s Power, it cannot but be, that 
Vice aV fiich, ibme Kinds and Inftances of 
ft at leaft, w31 be infamous,* and Men vnA 
be difpofed to punifh it as in itfelf detedable ; 
and the Villain v^ill by no means be able al-^ 

G ways 
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ways to avoid feeling that Infamy, any more 
than he will be able to efcape this further Pu- 
nifbment, which Mankind will be difpofed 
to inflidi: upon him, under the Notion of his 
deferying it. But there can be. nothing on 
the fide of Vice, to anfwer this; becaufe 
there is nothing in the human Mind) contra- 
dictory, as the Logicians Ipeak, to Virtue. 
For Virtue confifts in a Reg^d to what is 
Kight and Reafonable, as being fo.; in a Re- 
gard to Veracity, Juftice, Charity, in them- 
felves : and there is furely no fuch thing, as 
a like natural Regard to Falflioqd, Injuftice, 
Cruelty. If it. bethought, that dtiere are In- 
ftances of an, Approbation of Vice, as fuch, 
in itfelf, and for its own fake, (though it 
dcjss not appear to me, that there is any fuch 
thing at all-} but iuppofing there be,) it is 
evidently moi)ftrous : as much, fo, asthenaoft 
acknowledged Perverfion of any Paflion what- 
ever* , Such Inftances of Perverfion then 
being left out, as merely imaginary, or, how- 
ever, unnatural ; It muft follow, from the 
Frame of our Nature, and firom our Condi- 
tioij, in the Refpeds now defcribed, that Vice 
cannot at all be, and Virtue cannot but be, 
favoured as fuch by others, upon fome Occa- 
fions ; and happy in itfelf, in fome Degree, 
For what is here infifted upon, is not the 
Degree in which Virtue and Vice are thus- 
4iftingui(hed, but only the thing itfelf, that 

they 
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tliey are in ibme Degree; though the whole Chap» 
good and bad Effect of Virtue and Vice as IIL 
iuch, is not inCohiiderable in Degree. But 
that they muft be thus diftinguifhod in fbrne 
Degree, is in a mannef necefiary ; It is Mat« 
ter of Fa£t of daily Experiencei even in the 
greatefl: Confuiion of human A^airSi 

It is not pretended, but that in the natural 
Courie of Things, Happinefs and Mifery ap- 
pear to be diftributed by other Rules, than 
only the perfonal Merit and Demerit of 
Qiaraders. They may ibmetimes be diffai- 
buted by way of mere Difcipline, There 
may be the wiiieft and beft Reafbns, why the 
World £hould be governed by general Laws, 
from whence fuch promilcuous Diftribution 
perhaps muft follow ; and alio why our Hap- 
pinefs and Mifery fhould be put in each 
other's Power, in the Degree which they are. 
And thefe things, as in general they contri- 
bute to the rewarding Virtue and punching 
Vice, as fuch : io they often contribute alib> 
not to the Inverfion of this, which is impof- 
fible ; but to the rendring Perfons profperous^ 
though wicked ; afHidcd, though ridbteous ; 
and, which is worie, to the IS^araing fome 
jiSlims^ though vicious ; and Puni/bing other 
AlSiom^ though virtuous. But all this can-* 
not drown the Voice of Nature in the Con- 
duit of Providence, plainly declaring itfelf 

G 2 for 
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Fa&t fi)r Virtue, by way of Diffiii£tioii from Vice, 
L and Preference to it. For, our beiug fo coiv» 
ftitutedy as that Virtue and Vice ate thus na- 
turally favoured and di&ountenanced, r&* 
warded and puniihed i€^)edirely as ibch» is 
an intuitive Proof ojf the Intent of Nature, 
diat it fhould be fo : otherwife die CbnfttttH 
tion of our Mind, from which it thus imme- 
diately and dire£% proceeds, would be abftird. 
fittt it cannot be &id, becaufe virtuous Ac- 
tbns are ibmetimea puaiflied, ud vicioi)s 
Adions rewarded, that Nature intended it. 
For, though this great Diibrder is brought 
about, as all Adions are done^ by means of 
&me natural Paflion ; yet ^Ihis may ie^ zsk 
Ancfeubtectty is^ bcought about by the Perver- 
ficm o£ fttch Paflion, ^planted; in us for 
-efher, and tkoik very good Purpo&s. And 
indeed thejfe other and ^oo^ Purpoies, evea of 
««ery Pafiioo, may be^ clearly ideiK 

We h^ve thea a DeptflM^bn', ki feme De- 
btee of pcttfent EfEtSt,^ from Him who is 
Sipfeine^ in^ Nature, whidkt ^e He i6 of, or 
wliat ^iut Hb takes : a Dediaratioa for Vir- 
tue, and; agsui^ Vice. So- far therefoise as a 
Ma{i k twblo Virtue, toVeracit^aAd Judtc^ 
to Equity and Charity^ and the. Right of tiim 
Ctife, ki whatever he is concerned ; fc fitf he is 
01^ the Side of the divine Admk»ftration> and 
4{o^p|gpteswitlxit; apdlkHii^ henGe, to Aich 

a Man, 
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II MatH arifei naturally a iectct Satkfkdioa Cha#< 
and &exA o£ Security, and iixiplictt Hope of III. 
fomewfaat fimhen And> 

V. This Hope b con&tsed by the neodf- 
£ay Tendencies of Vi/tue^ which^ thou]^ 
not of prdent Effitd^ yet are at prefent (& 
co-nibie in Nature ; and fo afibid an Inftance 
of fomewhat moral in the effential Confii* 
tution of it. There i$, in the Nature of 
Things, a Tendency ih Virtue and Vice to 
produce the good and bad EBIedts now men- 
tioned, in a greater D^iee than they do in 
Fa<St produce them. For Inftance; good 
and bad Men would be much more Awarded 
and punilhed as fuch, ^ere it not, that Juf* 
tice is c^en artifidally eluded, that Characters 
are not known^ and many, who wotdd thus 
favour Virtue and diibourage Vice dxc hin- 
dered from domg & by accidental Caufes. 
Thefe Tendencies of Virtufe and Vice 4re ob- 
vious widi rtbgatd to JhJMdadb. But it 
may reqniie mate particukuly to be confi- 
de«d^ that Power in a Stcia^i by being linddk: 
die Difeaion of VkiM, natoiiatty ioGreaib^ 
and has a ioeedifitfy Tendency to porcraildver 
^pofite Power, not under met DM^km of 
it 3 in like Nfanner as Ftmer» ty bring no- 
der the DiredkMi df Rfiafctt, InctekleSy and 
htts a Tendency A» prevail ove^ bnm Fmoa. 
There are fevcnd brate Cfeacatos of eq«ud> 
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and ieveral of fisperior Strength, to That of 
Men } and poffibly the Sum of the whole 
Strength of Brutes, may be greater than That 
of Mankind : But Reafbn gives us the Ad- 
vantage and Siq^eriocity over them ; and thus 
Man is the acknowledged governing Animal 
upon the Earth. Nor is this Superiority con- 
fidered by any as ac^cntal; but as what- 
Reafon has a Tendency, in the Nature of 
the Thing, to obtain. And yet perhaps Dif- 
ficulties may be raifed about the Meaning, as 
well as the Truth, of the Aflertbn> that Vir* 
tue has the like Tendency. 

To obviate thefe Difficulties, let us fee more 
diftindly, how the Cafe flands with Regard 
to Reaibn j which is fo readily acknowledged 
to have this advantageous Tendency. Sup*- 
poie then two or three Men, of the bed and 
moft improved Underftanding, in a defolate 
open Plain, attacked by ten times the Num- 
ber of Beaids of Prey ; Would their Reafon 
iecure them ,the Vidory in this uneqiial Com^ 
bat ? Power then, though joined with Rea- 
ibn, and under its Dire£tion^ cannot be ex- 
peded to prevail over o{:^fite Power, though 
merely brutal, unlefe the. one bears fome Pro- 
portion to the; other. Again: Putthcitna^ 
•ginary Cafe, that rational and irrational Crea- 
tures, wece of like external Shape and Man- 
Ijcr ; it is certain^ before there were Oppor- 
tunities 
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tunities for the firft to diftinguifli each other; Chap* 
X6 feparate from their Adverfaries, and to III. 
form an Union among thcmfelves, they might 
be upon a Level, or in feveral Rcfpe<3s upon 
•eat Difadvantage ; though united they might 
vaftly fuf)erior : Since Union* is of fuch Ef- 
ficacy, that ten Men united, might be able 
to accomplifh, what ten thoufand of the fame 
natural Strength and Undcrftanding wholly 
ununited,'could not. In this Cafe then j brute 
Force might more than maintain its Ground 
againft Reafon, for Want of Union among 
the rational Creatures. Or fuppoie a Num- 
l>er of Men to land upon an lUand inhabited 
only by wild Beafts; a Number of Men, 
who, by the Regulations of civil Government, 
4he Inventions of Art, and the Experience of 
Ibmc Years, could they be preferved fo long, 
would be really fufficient, to fubdue the wild 
Beafts, and to preferve themfelves in Security 
fh)m diem : Yet a Conjundwe of Accidents 
might give fuch Advantage to the irrational 
Animals, as that they might at once over- 
power, and even extirpate, the whole Species 
of rational ones. Length of Tinie then, pro- 
per Scope * and Opportunities, for Reafon to 
exert itfelf, may be abfolutely neceflary to its 
prevailing over brate Force. Further ftill : 
There are many Inftances of 'Brutes fucceed- 
mg in Attempts, which they could not have 
undertaken, had not their irrational Nature 

G 4 xcn- 



Paet rendered than bcapabk - of forefeeing 1^ 
L Panger of fecb Attempts^ or the Fury of 
Paffion bindred their attending to it; and 
there are |n|lfmces of I^eafon and real Pm<» 
dence preventing Men'$ undertaking what» it 
h^ appcfred^ ^IterwardSi they might hav» 
j^HQcetie^' \ifi by ^ lucky Rafhoefs. And ix^ 
cert^ Coi^ii^dlures, Ignorance and Folly, 
Weakneis and Diicord, may have their Ad-? 
vantages. ; So that rational Animals have not 
f^eceilarily the Superiority over irrational ones : 
butt bov^ improbable ioever it may be, it is 
evidently poffibje, that^ in ibme Globes, thq 
latter may be fviperior. And v^ere the former 
wholly at Variance and difunited, by faliq 
Selfrintereft and Ip^nvy, by Treachery and In*» 
j^ilice^ and con&quent Rage and Malice a^ 
painft each o(her» v^hilft the latter were firm-* 
\y united ap^ong themfelves bv Inflinft s thi« 
inigbt greatly contribute to me introducing 
fuch a|i inverted Order of Things. For every 
fme would coniider it as inverted : Since Rea<f 
(qn has, in the Nature of it^ a Tendency to 
jqievail over brute Force; notwithilanding 
the PoilibiliQr it may not prevail, and the Ne*^ 
c^ffity, whkl* there is, of many concwriflg 
Qircvsofiancea to render, it prevalent. 

^^w I iay» , Virtue in a Sopiet)? has a likt 
Tendency tt> p^QPuiv Superiority and additio-* 
mil Paw; wb(^^ this Power be confix 



dereti u ^c Mows of ScscuriQr from oppofite Chav, 
Power» or of obtaimng x|her Advaotjige^* lU, 
Aod it has this Tendency, by rendring pub^^^^yW 
lick Good, an Ofaje^ and End, to tivtcy 
Member of the Society ^ by putting every 
one upon Confxderaiion and XKHgeoce, Vio 
poUedfion and Self^gDverninent, both in oider 
to fee what is the oioft di^Anal Method, 
and alfo in order to perform their iMx>per Part» 
for obtaining and preferving it } by uniting a ^ 

Sodety witnin it^, and Q:^ increasing iti 
Strength ; and, which i^ particularly to be 
mentioned, uniting it by Means of Veracity 
and Juftiqe. For as thefe Jaft are principal 
Bonds of Union, fo Benevolence or publick 
Spirit, undiredted, unreflrained by them, \%^ 
no body knows what. 

And fuf^ie the invisible World, and the 
invifible Diipenfation3 of Providence, to b^, 
in any fort, analogous to what appears.: cqr 
^at both together make up one uniform 
Scheme, the two Parts of which, the Part 
which we fee, and that which is beyond ow 
Obiervatkw* are analc^ons to each odier; 
ThcQi there muft be a.nke natural Toidenqf 
in the derived Power, Uvou^^out dv Uni« 
verie^ undor the XKre^joii^Qf Virtoe, to pre« 
vaU in general aver That^ which, is not undec 
itaOireftioni as there ^ ia Realcm, derivi4 

Realon in the Vmci^tQ ptevail ^ver bntfo 

Force, 
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Part Fwce. But then, iit order to the Prevalence 
I. of Virtue, or that it may aftually produce, 
what it has a Tendency to produce ; the like 
Concurrences arc neceflaiy, as are, to the 
Prevalence of Reaibn. There mjift be fbmc 
Proportion, bctweeh the natural Power or 
Force which is, and That which is not, under 
the Direftion of Virtue : There muft be fuf- 
ficicnt Length of Time; for the compleat 
Succefs of Virtue, as of Reafon, cannot, 
from the Nature of the Thing, be otherwife 
than gradual : There muft be, as one may 
fpeak, a fair Field of Trial, a Stage large and 
extenfive enough, proper Occafions and Op- 
pprtunities, for the Virtuous to join together, 
to exert thcmfclves againft lawlefs Force, and 
to reap the Fruit of their united Labours. 
Now indeed it is to be hoped, that the Dif- 
proportion between the good and bad, even 
here on Earth, is not io great, but that the 
former have natural Power fufficient to their 
prevailing to a confiderable Degree, if Cir- 
eumftances would permit this Power to be 
united. For, much lefs, very much lefs. Pow- 
er under the Direction of Virtue, would pre- 
vail over much greater not under the Direc- 
tion of it. However, good Men over the 
Face 6f the Earth cannot unite; as for 
other Reafbns, io becaufe they cannot be fuf- 
ficiently afcertairied of each other s Charac- 
tcrs* » And the known Courfe of human 

I Things, 
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Things, the Scene we are now pa/Iing through^ Ch AB. 
particularly the Shortnefs of Life, denies jto IIL 
Virtue its full Scope in feveral other Reiped$« 
The natural Tendency, which wc have been 
coniidering, though real, is kindred from be* 
ing carried into ISMtGt in the prefent State : Bat 
diefe Hindrances may be rea»>ved in a fiiture 
one. Virtue, to borrow die Ghriftian AUu* 
fion, is militant Here ; and various untoward 
Acddents contribute to its being often over* 
.borne: But it may combat, with greater Ad« 
vantage Hereafter, and prevail compleady, 
and enjoy its confequent Rewards, in (bme 
fiiture States^ Negle<^ed as it is, perhaps un^ 
known, perhaps defpifed and opprefTed, here % 
there may be Scenes in Eternity^ lafting 
enough, and in every other Way adapted, to 
aflbrd it a fufiicient Sphere of A£tion ; and a 
Sufficient Sphere for the natural Confequences 
of it to folbw in Fad. If the Soul be nata« 
rally immortal, and this State be a Progreis 
towards a future one, as Childhood is towards 
.mature Age ; good Men may natiirally unite, 
not only amongft themielve^) but alfb with 
other Orders of virtuous Creatures^ in that ia^ 
tore State. For Virtue, from the voy Nature 
of it, is a Principle and , Bond of Union,, in 
.fon}e Degree, amongft aUwhp am endued 
with it, and known .td eath other %io^ that 
hy.it, a good Man cannot but recommend 
iumfelf <o theFavour aqd'PrQtoQ2on of all 

vir* 
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Par'I^ T&taot^* Being«, throoghout the whole Uni* 
. I^ verfe, who caii be acquainted wi^ his Cha- 
raider, and can any way xnteipoie in his Be«- 
half in any Part of his Duration* And one 
ixiig^t add, that fuppofe all this advantageous 
T^ency of Virtue to become Effed^amongft 
one or more Orders of Creature, in any dif^ 
tant Scenes and Periods, and to be feen by 
any Orders of vicious Creatures, throughout 
the umverfal Kingdom of God ; this happy 
Efltdt of Virtiw, would have a Tend«icy, 
by way of Example, and poffibly in other 
Ways, to amend thofe of them, who are 
capable of Amendnfient, and being recovered 
to a jud Senfe of Virtue* If our Notions of 
the Plan of Providence were enlarged, in any 
ibrt prcqportionable to what late Difeoveries 
have enlarged our Views with Refped to the 
material World s Reprefentations of this Kind 
would not appear abfurd or extravagant. 
However they are not to be taken, as intend^ 
€id for a literal Delineation of what is ill 
Fad: the particular Scheme of, die Umverie, 
which caAnot be known without ReveUtion : 
fer Suppbfitions are not to b6 looked on as 
troe,'Oecaufe nol incrediUe: But they ait 
nentioned to ihe\i^> that our £ndtfi| Virtue 
to be hmdred from procuring to ictelf fiich 
Sttpmcflfity^ and lAdvatitages^ . is no Ob^eo- 
tionragamft its lamng, in the eflentisd^Na'* 
tiire of the Thingi 41 Tetidciicy M (ifdcaf^ 

them. 
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tihem. And the Soppditions now mmtiofi^ Cbak 
ed do plainly fbew this: For they fliewi IH. 
that thefe Hindrances are ib far from being 
nece&ry, that we ourfelves can eafily con^ 
cove, how they may be removed ki fiaffiM 
States^ and full Scope be granted to Virtue^ 
And ^I thefe advantageous Tendencies of it^ 
are to be confidered as Declarations of Cod 
ta its Favour. This hoviFtver is taking a 
pr^Cy large Cbmpafs : ^iig^ it is eectdfl^ 
that, as the material World appears to be, bi 
a nuuHier, boon^& and immenft; theA 
muft be fome Scheme of Providence vail in 
Proportion to it 

But let us return to the Ea^ our Habita- 
tion ; and we fiiall iee diis happy Tendency 
of Virtue, by inaagining an Inflance not fo 
vaft aod rendote: by fiippofing a Kingdom 
or Society (^ Men upcxi it, perfectly virtU'- 
0118, fbr a Succeflion c^roany Ages ; to whichv 
if you pkafe, ^ may be given a Situation ad<* 
vantageoos for universal Monarchy. In fuc^ 
a Slatae, there would be no fiich thing as 
Fa<£tien : but Men of the greateft Capacity 
would of courie, all along, have die dii» 
Dira^on of A^irs willingly yielded to 
&em«} and they would (hare it among thenPH 
(Hves without Envy. Each of thefe would 
have the P^ affigned him, to which his Ge^ 
nio8 was peculiarly adapted: and others^ 

who 
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pAitlr whahadnotanydiftinguifliedGfcnius, would 
1^ jbefafe^ and think themfelves very happy > by 
bdng under the Protedion and Guidance of 
thofe who had* Publick Peter minations 
would really be the Refult of the united Wis- 
dom of the Community: and they would 
fSuthfuUy be executed, by the united Strength 
of it. ' Some. Would in a higher Way con- 
tribute^ ;but all .would in fome Way contri- 
butCi. to the j;Hiblick Profperity ; and in it^ 
eich ^vould enjoy the Fruits of his own Vir- 
tue* ; Arid as Injuftice, whether 'by Fraud or 
Forcey would be unknown aniong themfelves; 
fo they would be fufficiently fecured from it 
in their Neighbours. For Cunning and falfe 
Sdf-^Infereft, Confederacies in Injuftice, ever 
flight, and accotnpanied with Faction and 
iQtefline Treachery % thefe on one hand 
would be found mere childish Folly and 
Weakneis, when fct in Oppofition againft 
Wildom, publick Spirit, Union inviolable^ 
and Fidelity on the other : allowing both a 
iufficient Length of Years to try their Force. 
Add the general Influence, which fuch a 
Kingdom would have over the Face of the 
Earth, by Way of Example particularly, and 
the Reverence which would be paid it. It 
would plainly be fuperlor to all others, and 
the World mufl gradually come under its 
Empire : not by Means of lawlefs Violence ; 
but partly by what mufl be allowed to be jufl 

Conquefl \ 
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Conqueft j and partly by other Kingdoms fub- Gh ap. 
mitting themfelves voluntarily to it, through- JII. 
out a Courfe of Ages, and claiming its Prp- 
tedion, one after another, Jn fucceflive Exi- 
gencies* The Head of it would be an upi- 
yerfal , Monarch, in another Senfe than any 
Mortal ha^ yet beens and the eaflern Stile 
would be literally applicable to hiin, that all 
People y Nations J and Languages Jhould ferve 
him. And though indeed our Knowledge 
of human Nature, and the whole Hiftory of 
Mankind^ ftiew the Impoffibility^ without 
ibme miraculous luterpodtion, that a Num- 
ber of Men, here on j^arth, ihould unite in 
one Society or Government, in the Fear of 
God and univerfal Praftice of Virtue : and 
that fuph a Government .(hould continue (o 
united for a Succeffion of Ages : yet admit- 
ting or fuppofing.t^is,^; the Effect would be as 
now drawn out. And thus, for Inftance, the 
wonderful Power, and Proiperity pronvifed to 
the Jewiih Nation ii> the Scripture, would be, 
in a great MeaTure, the Confequence of what 
is predided of thein ; . that the People Jhotdd 
be ail righteous and inherit the Land for 

ever^'y were we to underftand the latter Phrafe 

* 

of a long Continuance only, fufficient to give 
things Time to work. The Predidions of 
this Kind, for there are many of them, can- 
not come to pafs, in the prefent known Courfe 

« Ifa. -JJU 21. 

of 
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Paut tJl Natore i bat fappde diem coAe eo pd£r^ 
I^ smd then, the Dominion and Pre-etiiineM:^ 
promifed muft naturally follow, to a very 
confiderable Degree* 

Confider now, the gefreral Sjrftem of Re^ 
figion 2 that the Govern rticrtt of the WorH is 
uniform, and one, and moral 5 that Virtue 
and Right ibaJl finally h«ve the Advafttagtf^ 
ttid pretiett dver Fraud and lawlefe Force, 
wet the Deceits as well as the Violence of 
Wickednefe, under the Gonduft of one fu* 
premc Goremor : And from Ac Obfefvations 
rtydw made, it wiS appear, that God has, by 
€>«ir Reafem, ^en us to i«e a pecuKar QmI'* 
fte£lion in the foreral Parts df dhs Scheme, 
ftnd a TTttklency towards the Completion of 
it arifing dut of the *ery Nature of Virtue 1 
which Tendency is to be conddered as fome^ 
what mordi in the eilential Conflitution of 
Things. If any one (hould thtfik all this td 
be of little loiportance} I defire him to con- 
fider, what Ite would think, if Vice had, ef-* 
fentially^ and in its Nature^ thefe advantage- 
ous Tendencies j or if Virtue had elfentially 
1^ direA contrary ones. 

But it may be objeded, that, notwithftatiding 
all theft natural Efle^ and thefe natundTen-* 
dencies of Virtue ^ yet Things may be Now 
going on throughout the Univerfe, and may go 

on 
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on Hereafter, in the fame mixt way as here at Chap. 
l^eCent upon Earth : Virtue fbmetimes pro(pe- III. 
rous, fometimes depreffed ; Vice foittetitnes pu* 
nifhed, fometimes fiicccfsftiL The Anfwer to 
which is, that it is not the Purpofe of thisChap-^ 
tcr, nor of this Treatife, properly to prove God's 
perfeft moral Government over the World, or 
the Truth of Religion ; but to obferve wha^ 
there is in the Conftitutfen and Gourfe of 
Nature, to confil-m the proper Proof of it, 
fuppofcd to be known : And that the Weight 
of the foregoing Obfervations* to this Pur- 
pofe, may be thus diftindly proved. Plea- 
ftire and Pain aire indeed to a certain Degree, 
iay to a veiy high Degree, i^iftributed amongft 
us without any apparent Regard to the Merit 
or-Demcrit oS Charaders, And were there 
nothing clfe, concerning this Matter, difccrni- 
bk in the Conftitntion and Gourfe of Na- 
ture ; there would be no Ground from the 
Conftitution and Gourfe of Nature, to hope 
or to fear, that Men would be Rewarded or 
puniflied hereafter according to their Deferts : 
which however, it is to be remarked, implies, 
that even then there would be no Ground 
from Appearances to think,* that Vice upon 
the whole would have the Advantage, rather 
than that Virtue would. ,And thus the 
Proof of a future State of Retribution, would 
reft upon the ufual known Arguments for it :, 
which are I think plainly unanfwerable ; and 

H would 
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Part would be fo, though there were no additional 
I. Confirmation of them from the Things above 
infifted on. But thefe Things are a very 
ftrong Confirmation of them. For, 

Firjiy They fliew, that the Author of Na- 
ture is not indifferent to Virtue and Vice. 
They amount to a Declaration from Him, 
determinate and not to be evaded, in Favour 
of one, and againfl the other : fuch a De- 
claration, as there is nothing to be fet over 
againfl or anfwer, on the Part of Vice. So 
that were a Man, laying afide the proper 
Proof of Religion, to determine from the 
Courfe of Nature only, whether it were moft 
probable, that the Righteous or the Wicked, 
would have the Advantage in a future Life ; 
there can be no Doubt, but that he would 
determine the Probability to be, that the for- 
mer woiild. The Courfe of Nature then, in 
the View of it now given, furnifhes us with 
a real praftical Proof of the Obligations of 
Religion. 

Secondly^ When, conformably to what Re- 
ligion teaches us, God fhaU reward and pu- 
ni(h Virtue and Vice as fuch, fo as that every 
one (hall, upon the whole, have his Deferts ; 
this diftributive Juftice will not be a thing 
different in Kindy but only in Degree^ from 
what we experience in His prcicnt Govern- 
ment. 
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ment. It will be That in ^ffhSl^ toward Chap. 
which we now fee a Tendency. It will be no III. 
more than the Completion of that moral Go-' 
vemmentjt the Pnncipks and Beginning of 
which, have been fliewn, beyond all Difpute, 
difeernible in the prefent . Conftitution and 
Courfe of Nature, And from hence it 
follows, 

Thirdly, Thatj is under the natural Go- 
vernment of Godj our Experience of thofe 
Kinds and Degrees of Happin^fs and Mifery, 
which we do experience at prefent, gives juft 
Ground to hope for add to fear, higher De-» 
grees, and other Kinds of both in a future 
State, fuppofing a future State admitted : fo' 
under his moral Government, our Experience^ 
that Virtue and Vice are, in the Manners 
above-mentioned, adually rewarded and pu- 
nched at prefent, in a certain Degree, givcd 
juft Ground to hope and to fear, that they 
ma^ be rewarded and punijflied in an higher 
Degree Hereafter. It is acknowledged indeed, 
that This alone is not fufficient Ground to 
think, that they aSiually "will be rewarded and 
punifhed in a higher Degree, rather than in 
a lower : But then, 

Laftly^ There is fufficient Ground to think 
fo, from the good and bad Tendencies of 
Virtue and Vice. For thefe Tendencies arc 

H 2 cfTential, 
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Part cflentUl, and ftwndcd in the Nature of 
L Thing! : wheres^ the Hindrances to their 
becoming Efl^d, are, in numberlefs Cafe^ 
not necciTary, \^t artificial only. Now 
it may be much more ftrongly arg^ied> thai 
tbefe TendengieSy aa weli as the adaal R^ 
wards and Punifhwents, of Vi^e and Vice, 
which arife diredlly out of the Nature of 
Things, will remain Hereafter, than that the 
accidental Hindrances of them will. And if 
thefe Hindrances do not remain ; thofe Ke^ 
wards and Puni£hments cannot but be carried 
on much farther towards the Perfe<^k>n of 
MoraJi Government : /. e. the Tendencies of 
Virtue and Vice will become Eifeft : But 
when, or where, or m what particular Way> 
cannot be known at all, but by Revelation. 

. Upon the whde : There is a Kind of mo- 
ral Government implied in God's natural Go- < 
vernment : * Virtue and Vice are naturally re- 
warded and punifhed as beneikial and mif- 
chievous to Society ; ^ and rewarded and pu- 
niflied dircdly as Virtue and Vice. ' The 
Notion then of a moral Scheme of Govern- 
ment, is not fidlitious, but natural ; for it is 
fuggefted to our Thoughts by the Conftitution 
^nd Courfe of Nature : and the Execution 
of this Scheme is actually begun, in the 

* p. 72. ^ p. 73. > p. 74, &c. 

Inflances 
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Inftances heft mcntiooed. And thefc things Chap. 
ar^ to be confidered, ad a Declaration of tha III. 
Author of Nature, for Virtue, and againft 
Vice : They give a Credibility to the Suppo- 
fitkm of their being rewarded and punlmed 
Hereafter ; and alfo Ground to hope and to 
fear, that they may be rewarded and punifhed 
in higher Degrees than Aey are Here. And 
9l^ all this is confirmed, £0 the Argument for 
Religion, from the Conftitution and Courfe 
of Nature, is carried on farther, by obferving, 
that there are natural Tendencies, and, in in- 
numerable Cafes, only artificial Hindrances, 
to this moral Scheme's being carried on much 
farther towards Perfe<Sion, than it is at pre- 
fent °*. The Notion then of a moral Scheme 
of Government, much more perfeft than 
what is feen, is not a fiditious, but a natural 
Notion : for it is fuggefted to our Thoughts, 
by "the eflential Tendencies of Virtue and 
Vice. And thefe Tendencies are to be con- 
fidered as Intimations, as implicit Promifes 
and Threatnings, from the Author of Na- 
ture, of much greater Rewards and Punifli- 
xnents to follow Virtue and Vice, than do 
at prefent. And indeed, every natural Ten- 
dency, which is to continue, but which is 
hindred from becoming EiFeft by only acci-- 
dental Canfes, affords a Prefumption, that 
fuch Tendency will, fome Time or other, 

» p. 85, &c.' 

H 3 become 
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Part become EfFefl: : a Prefumption in Degree 
L proportionable to the Length of the Duration, 
through which fuch Tendency will continue* 
And from theie things together, arifes a real 
Prefumption, that the Moral Scheme of Go- 
vernment eflablifhed in Nature, fhall be car- 
ried on much farther towards Perfedion here- 
after ; and, I think, a Prefumption that it will 
be abfolutely compleated. But from tlieie 
things, joined with the moral Nature which 
God has given us, confidered as^ given us by 
Him, arifes a praftical Proof " that it will be 
compleated : a Proof from Faft ; and there- 
fore a diftind one from That, which is dedu- 
ced from the eternal and unalterable Relations^ 
the Fitnefs and Unfitnefs of Adlions. 

^ Sep this Prpof drawn oat briefly* Cb. yu p. 1671 ^c« 
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C H A P. IV. 

Of a State of Probation y as implying 
Trials Difficulties and Danger. 

^T^HE gcndral Dodlrine of Religion, that Chap, 
^ our prcfent Life is a State of Proba- IV. 
tion for a future one, comprehends under it 
feveral particular things, diflind: from each 
other. But the firft, and moft common Mean- 
ing of it, feems to be, that our future Inte- 
reft is now depending, and depending upon 
Ourfelves 5 that we have Scc^e and Opportu- 
nities Here, for that good and bad Behaviour, 
which God will reward and punifh Hereaf- 
ter J together with Temptations to one, as 
well as Inducements of Reafon to the other. 
And this is, in a great meafure, the fame with 
faying, that we are under the moral Govern- 
ment of God, and to give an Account of our 
Adtions to Him. iFor the Notion of a future 
Account and general righteous Judgment, im- 
plies fome Sort of Temptations to what is 
Wrong : otherwife there would be no moral 
Poflibility of doing Wrong, nor Ground for 
Judgment, or Difcrimination. But there is 
this Difference, that the 'Word Probation is 
more diftiriftly and particularly expreflive of 

H 4 • Allure- 
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Part Allurements to Wrong, or Difficulties in ad- 
I. hering uniformly to what is Right, and of the 
' Danger of Mifcarryiog by foch Temptations, 
than the Words Moral Government. A State 
of Probation then, as thus particularly im* 
plying in it Trial, Difficulties and Danger, 
may require to be coniidered diflindly by 
itfelf. 

And as die moral Government of God, 
which Religion teaches us, implies, that we 
are in a State of Trial with regard to a future 
World : {q alfo his natural Government over 
us, implies, that we are in a State of Trial, 
in the like Senie, vsdth regard to the prefent 
World, Natural Government by Rewards 
and Puoifhments, as much implies natural 
Trial, as moral GSoveroment does moral Trial. 
The natural Government of God ho^e meant *, 
confids in his annexing Pleafiire to fbme 
A<^iQn£> and Pain to others, which are in 
our Power to do or forbear, and in giving us 
Notice of fuch Appointment beforehand. 
This nece(Farily implies, that he ha$ made 
cur Happii^is and Mi&ry, or our Intereft, to 
depend ia Part upon Ourfelves, And fo far 
93 IVfen have Temptations to any pouHe of 
ASion, wbich will probably occafion them 
greater teoiporal locoavcnience and Uneafi- 
l|ie&, tiban Sad^dtioa; h far their temporal 

«* Cha|>. ii. 

Intereft 
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Intcreft is in Danger from themfelves, or they Chap. 
are in a State of Trial with refpeft to it. IV, 
Now People often Wame others, and even 
themfelves, for their Mifconduft in their teni- 
poral Concerns. And we find many are 
greatly wanting to themfelves, and mils of 
Siat natural Happinefs, which they might 
have obtained in the preient Life: perhaps 
every one does in fome D^ree. But many 
run themfelves into great Inconvenience, and 
into extreme Diftrefs and Mifery : not through 
Incapacity of knowing better, and doing bet- 
ter for themfelves, which would be nothing 
to the prefent Purpofe; but tbiDugh thrir 
own Fault. And theie things neceifarily im- 
ply Temptation, and Danger of mifcarrying, 
IB a greater or lefs Degree, with refpeft to 
our worldly Intereft or Happinefs. Every one 
too, without having Religion in his Thoughts, 
fpeaks of the Hazards which young People 
ruD, upon their fetting out in the World: 
Haeards frcMn other Caufes, than merely 
their Ignorance, and unavoidable Accidents. 
And fbme Courfcs of Vice, at leafl, being 
contrary to Men's worldly Intereft or Good j 
Temptations to thefe, muft at the fame Time 
be Temptations to forego our prefent, and 
our future Intereft. Thus in our natural or 
temporal Capacity, we are in a State of Trial, 
l. e. of Difficulty and Danger, analogous, or 
like to our moral and religious Trial. 

•This 
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This will more diftindly appear to any one, 
who thinks it worth while, nniore diftindly, 
to confider, what it is which conflitutes our 
Trial in both Capacities, and to obierve, how 
Mankind behave under it. 



And that which conftitutes this our Trial, 
in both thefe Capacities, muft be Ibmewhat 
either in our external Circumftances, or in our 
Nature. For, on the one hand, Perfons may 
be betrayed into wrong Behaviour upon Sur- 
prize, or overcome upon any other very fingu- 
lar and extraordinary external Occafions; who 
would, otherwife, have preferved their Cha- 
rafter of Prudence and of Virtue : in which 
Cafes, every one, in ipeaking of the wrong 
Behaviour of thefe Perfons, would impute it 
to fuch particular external Circumilances. 
And on the other hand. Men who have con- 
tradled Habits of Vice and Folly of any 
Kind, or have fome particular Paffions in Ex- 
cefs, will feek Opportunities, and, as it were, 
go out of their Way, to gratify themfelves in 
thefe Refpedts, at the Expence of their Wif- 
dom and their Virtue ; led to it, as every one 
would fay, not by external Temptations, but 
by fuch Habits and Paffions. And* the Ac- 
count of this laft Cafe is, that particular Paf- 
. lions are no more coincident with Prudence, 
or That reafonable Self-love, the End of 

which 
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which is our worldly Intercft, than they arc Chap. 
with the Principle of Virtue and Religion ; IV. 
but often draw contrary Ways to one, as well 
as to the other : and fo fuch particular Paf*- 
iions are as much Temptations, to a£t im- 
prudently with regard to our worldly Intereft, 
as to aft vitioufly *". However, as when wc 
fay. Men are mifled by external Circumftances 
of Temptation ; . it cannot but be underAood, 
that there is fomewhat within themfelvcs, to 
render thofe Circumftances Temptations, or 
to render them fufceptible of Impreiiions fromi 
them : So when we fay, they are mifled by 
Paflions; it is always fuppofed, that there 
are Occafions, Circumftances, and Objeds, 
exciting thefe Paffions, and affording Means 
for gratifying them. And therefore Temp- 
tations from within, and from without, coin- 
cide, and mutually imply each other. Now 
the feveral external Objeds of the Appetites, 
Pai3ions, and AfFedions, being prclent to 
the Senfes, or offering themfelves to the 
Mind, and fo exciting Emotions fuitable to 
their Nature ; not only in Cafes where they 
can be gratified confidently with Innocence 
and Prudence, but alfo in Cafes where they 
camiot, and yet can be gratified imprudently 
and vitioufly: this as really puts them in 
Danger of voluntarily foregoing their prefent 

^ See Sermons preached at the ^^//r, i726«5thEd. p»2o;» 
f^c, Pref. z^f istc, Serm. p. 21, tfc 

2 Intereft 
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Part Intereft or Good, as their future ; , and as real- 
I. ly renders Self-denial necelSary to fecure one^ 
as the other: /• e. Wc are in a like State of 
Trial with Refpedt to Both» by the very fame 
Paflions, excited by the very fame Means* 
Thus Mankind having a temporal Intercft 
depending upon themfdvcs, and a prudent 
Courfe of Behaviour being neceflary to iecare 
it ; Paiiions inordinately excited, whe&er by 
Means of Example, or by any other external 
Circumftance, towards fuch Otjefts, atfuch 
Times, or m fuch Degrees, as diat they can-« 
not be gratified confiflcndy with worldly 
Prudence ; are Temptations, dangerous, and 
too oftoi fuccefsful Temptations, to iotego a 
greater temporal Good for a lefs ; i. e. to ^re- 
go what is, upon the whole, our temporal 
Intereft, for the Sake of a preient Gratifica^ 
tion. This is a Defcription of our State of 
Trial in our temporal Capacity. Subliitutd 
now the Word future for temporal^ and Fir^ 
tue for Prudence ; and it will be juft as pro- 
per a Defcription of our State of Trial in out 
religious Capacity : fo analogous are they ta 
each other* 

If, from Confideration of this our like Sfeaio 
of Trial in both Capacities^ we go oa to obr- 
ferve farther, how Mankind behave under it ^ 
we fhall find there are fome, who have fo 
little Senfe of it, that they fcarce look beyond 
•a th^ 
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the pacing Day : They arc Co taken up with Chap. 
prefent Gratification?, as to have, in a man- IV. 
ner, no Feeling of Confequences, no Regard ^--v*^ 
to their future Eafe or Fortune in this Life 9 
any moct than to their Happine^ in another. 
Some appear to be blinded and deceived by 
inordinate PafEon, in their virorldly Concerns, 
as much as in Religion* Others are, not de- 
ceived, but, as it were, forcibly carried away 
by the like Paffions, againft their better Judg- 
tncnt, and feeble Refolutions too of a(fHng 
better. And there are Men, and truly they 
are not a few, who ihamelefly avow, not 
their Intereft, but their mere Will and Plea- 
fure, to be thdr l4tw of Life : and who, in 
open Defiance of every thing that is reafon* 
able, will go on in a Courfc of vitious Extras 
vagance, forefeeing, with no Remorfe and 
little Fear, that it yriH be th^ir temporal 
Ruin ; and fbme of them, under die Appre-.. 
henfion of the Confequences cf . Wickednefs 
in another State. And to fpeak in the moil 
moderate Way, human Creatures are not only 
continnally li^le to go wrong voluntarily, but 
we iee likewife that they often adtually do 
fb, with refpe£t to their temporal Interefls, aa 
well as with refped to Religion. 

Thus our Difficulties and Dangers, or our 
Trials, in our temporal and our religious Ca- 
pacity, asr they proceed firom the fame Caufes, 

and 
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Part and have the fame EfFe<3: upon Men*s Beha-* 
7. viour, are evidently analogous^ and of the 
-'fame Kind.. 

It may bt adde^, thit as the Difficulties 
and Dangers of Mifcartying in our religious 
State of Trial, are greatly increaied, and one 
is ready to think, in a manner wholly made^ 
by the ill Behaviour of Others ; by a Wrong 
Education, wrong in a moral Scnfe, fomc- 
times pofitively vitious ; by general bad Ex- 
ample ; by the diflioneft Artifices, which are 
got into Bufinefs of all Kinds; and, in very 
many Parts of the World, by Religion's being 
corrupted into Superftitions, which indulge 
Men in their Vices : So in like manner, the 
Difficulties of conduding ourfelves prudently 
in refpeft to our prefent Intereft, and our Dan- 
ger of being led afide from purfuing it, are 
greatly increafed, by a foolifh Education ; 
and, after we come to mature Age, by the 
Extravangance and Careleflhefs of Others, 
whom we have Intercourfe with \ and by mif- 
taken Notions, very generally prevalent, and 
taken up for common Opinion, concerning 
temporal Happinefs, and wherein it confifts. 
And Perfons,. by their own Negligence and 
Folly in their temporal Affairs, no lefs than 
by a Courfe of Vice, bring themfelves into 
new Difficulties ; and, by Habits of Indul- 
gence, become lefs qualified to go through; 

them : 
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them : And one Irregularity after another. Chap. 
embarrafles things to fuch a Degree, that IV. 
they know not where about they are; and 
often makes the Path of Condu6t fo intricate 
and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace it 
out ; difficult even to determine what is the 
pradent or the moral Part. Thus, for In- 
ftance, wrong Behaviour in one Stage of Life, 
Youth s wrong, I mean, confidering our* 
felves only in our temporal Capacity, without 
taking in Religion ; this, in feveral Ways, in-^ 
creafes the Difficulties of right Behaviour in 
mature Age ; /. e. puts us into a more dii^ 
advantageous State of Trial in our temporal 
Capacity. 

We are an inferior Part of the Creation of 
God. There are natural Appearances of our 
being in a State of Degradation *"• And we 
certainly are in a Condition, which does not ^ 
feem^ by any means, the moft advantageous 
we could imagine or defire, either in our 
natural or moral Capacity, for fecuring either 
our prefent or future Intereft. However, this 
Condition, low and careful and uncertain as 
it is, does not afford any juft Ground of Com- 
plaint. For, as Men may manage their tem* 
poral Affairs with Prudence, and (b pafs their 
Days here on Earth in tolerable Eafe and Sa- 
tisfadion, by a moderate Degree of Care : fb 

« Part ir. Chap, v. p. tg%. 
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with regard to Rdigion, there is no 
more required than what they are well able to 
do, and what they muft be greatly wanting 
to themfcl VC8, if they negled* And for Per- 
Ions to have That put uponthem, which they 
are well able to go throughi and no more, 
we naturally coniider as an equitable things 
fuppofing it done by proper Authority. Nor 
have we any more Reafon to complain of it, 
with regard to the Atidior of Nature, than 
of his nol having given us other Advantages, 
belonging to other Orders of Creatures, 

But the thing here iniided upon Ts, that 
the State of Trial which Religion teaches us 
we are in, is rendered credible, by its being 
throughout uniform land of a piece with the 
general Condu<3: of Providence towards us, 
in all othef Rcipe(5ls within the Compa/s d£ 
our Knowledge. Indeed if Mankind, conii** 
dered in their natural Capacity, as Inhabitants 
of this World only, found themfelves, from 
their Birth to their Death, in a fettled State of 
Security and Happinefe; without any SolUci- 
tudc or Thought of their own : or if they 
were in no Danger of being brought into In- 
conveniences and Diftrefs, by Carelefsnefs, 
or the Folly of Paffion, through bad Examr 
pic, the Treachery of others, or the deceit- 
ful Appearances of Things : Were This our 
natural Condition ^ then it might leem 

ftrange. 
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p-ihge, and be fbme Prefumption againft the ChAP# 
Truth of Religion, that it reprefents our fu- IV, 
ture and more general Intereft, as not lccure^-*v*^ 
of couirfe, but as depending upon our Beha- 
viour, and requiring Recollecflioh and Self- 
government to obtain it. For it riiight be aU 
kdged, ** What you fay is our Condition in 
" ohe Reipefl, is not in any wife of a Sort 
*' with what we find, by Experience, our 
** Condition is in anotheri Our whole pre- 
** fent Intereft is fecured to Our Hands, with- 
*^ out any Sollicitude of purs ; and why 
" fhould riot our future Intereft^ if we have 
" any fuch, be fo too ? " But finee, on the 
contrary^ Thought and Confideration, the vo-* 
luntary denying ourfelVes many Things which 
we defire, arid a Cqurfe of Behavioufi far 
from being always agreeable to us j are abfo- 
lutely neceflary to our a<3ing even a common 
decent, and common prudent Part| fb as to 
pafs with any Satisfaftion through the pre- 
feht World, and be received upon any toler- 
able good Terms in it : fince this is the Cafe^ 
all Prefumption againft Self-denial and Atten- 
tion being neceflary to fecure oui: higher In-- 
tereft, is removed. Had we not Experience^ 
it might, perhaps fpecioufly, be urged^ that 
it is improbable any thing of Hazard and 
Danger fhould be put upon us by an infinite 
Being I when every thing which is Hazard 
and Danger in our manner of Conception^ 

I . and 
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Part and will end in Error, Cbnfufioi>,. and Mi- 
L fery, i^ now already certain in his Fore-know- 
le^ge. And indecid, why any thing of Ha- 
zard and Danger fhould be put upon fuch 
firail Creatures as we ar^ may well be thou|^ 
a. iDifficulty in Speculation ; and cannpt but 
bq fo, till we know the whole, or, however, 
xjauch; niore of the Caie. But fl ill the Confti- 
tuUon oJF Naturq is as it is, Oar Happinefs 
and Mifery are trufled to our Condud, and 
Qiadc^ to depend upon it. Spmewhati and^ in 
mapj Circumflances, a^reat d^l too, is put 
upon Us, either to do, pr to fuf&r, as we 
chufe. And all the various Miferjes of Life^ 
which People bring upon themi^lves by Neg- 
ligence and FoUy^ and might have avoided by 
proper Care, are Inftance^ of this : Which 
]V|iierie& are beforehand, jufl as contingent 
^4 'Undetermined as their Conduct, and left 
to be d^e;*mined by it. 

Thef^ Obfervations are an Anfwer^ to the 
pt^e^iqiii^ againft theCre^b^ity of s^.State of 
Trial, . aft ifnp^ying Tjcmpts^io^^^ real 

Dapger of mifcafrying v^^th^ regard to^ our 
gejn^eraljlprtqr^ft, HPldcr the ipora,l,Goyprn;|ient» 
ofrGqd : ,anf} they fti^w,^ tiha^ if* wc aje at 
a^l to be coniideired: in fuf;h a Capaoty, and 
as hfkving fu(?h an Jntereil j the.^eneral Ana- 
logy of .Providence muft, leiad ^s to^apprehend^ 
ourielves in Danger. of mifcarrying, in .(life- 
rent 
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rent Degrees, as to his Intereft, by our neg- Chap* 
Icding to aft the proper Part belonging to us IV". 
in that Capacity. For We have a prefent In-^ 
tercft, under the Government of God which 
we experience here upon Earth. And this 
rhterell:, as it is not forced upon us^ fa nei* 
tiler is it offered to our Acceptance, but to our 
Acquifition ; in fuch Soft, as that •we iate in 
Danger of miffing it, by means of Tempta- 
tims.to neg^e(9:, or a€t contraiy to it 9 and 
wi!dic»!i)t Attention and Sdf^dbnal, muft and 
4o^ liii& of it. & is ihen perfedly credible, 
that this msry be our Cafe, with R^)e<9: tb 
that c^eC aiid £ndl Good, wfhich Rieligloti 
pfQi)ofes^ tb usv 
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CHAP. V. 

Of a State of Probation^ as intended 
for moral Difcipline and Improve-- 
ment. 

FROM the Confideratioa of our being 
in. a Probation-ftatc, of fo much Dif*- 
jBculty.and Hazard, naturally ariies the Ques- 
tion, how we came to be placed in it/ But 
fuch a general Inquiry as this, would be fcmnd 
involved in infuperable Difficulties, For, 
though fotne of thefe Difficulties would be 
lefTened by obferving, that all Wickednefs is 
voluntary, as is implied in its very Notion ; 
and that many of the Miferies of Life have 
apparent good EfFefts : yet, when we con- 
fider other Circumflances belonging to both, 
and what muft be the Confequence of the 
former in a Life to come ; it cannot but be 
aicknowledged plain Folly' and Prefumption, 
to pretend to give an Account of the whole 
Reaibns of this Matter : the whole Reafbns 
of our being allotted a Condition, out of 
which fo much Wickednefs and Mifery, (o 
circumftanced, would in Fadt arile. Whether 
it be not beyond our Faculties, not only to 
/ind out, but even to underih^id^ the whole 

Account 
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Account of This ; or, though we (hduld be Chap. 
fuppofed capable of underftanding it, yet, V. 
^whether it would be of Service or Prejudice 
to us to be infortiied of it ; is impoffible to fay. 
But as our prefect Condition can in no wife 
be (hewn inconfiftent with the perfedl moral 
Government of God : fo Religion teaches us 
we were placed in it, that we might c|ualify 
ourfelves, by the Pradice of Virtue, for ano- 
ther State which is to follow it. And this, 
though but a partial Anfwer, a very partial 
one indeed, to the Inquiry now mentioned j 
yet, is a more fatisfadtory Anfwer to Another, 
which is of real, and of the utnioft Impor^^- 
tance to us to have anfwered : the Inquiry; 
What is our Bufinefs here ? The known End 
then, why we are placed in a State of fo 
much Afflidion, Hazard, and Difficulty, is, 
our Impr6vement in Virtue and Piety, as the 
requifite Qualification for a future State of 
Security and Happinefs. 

Now the Beginning of Life, confidered as 
an Education for mature Age in the prefent 
World, appears plainly, at firft Sight, analo* 
gous to this our Trial for a future one : the 
former being in our temporal Capacity, 
what the latter is in our religious Capacity. 
But fbme Obfervations common to bodi 
of thetti, and a more diftinfl: Confidera- 
$ion of each, will more diftindly (hew the 

I 3 Extent 
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]Part Extent and Force of the Analogy between 
I. Aem ; and the Credibility, which arifes froia 
^ hence, as well as from the Nature of the 
thing, that the prefent Life was iateadcd t« 
be a S^te of DifcipUne for a future one*^ 

* 

J, Every Species of Creatures is, we feei 
defigned for a particular Way of Life j to 
which, the Nature, the Capacities, Temper^ 
and Qualifications, of each Species, are ^ 
peceffary, as their external Circumftancct. 
Both come into the Notion of fiichjState, or 
particular Way of Life, and are conflituent 
Parts of k. Change a Man's Capacities or 
GharaQer to the Degree, in which it is con*- 
ceivable they may be changed ; and he would 
be altogether incapable of a human Courie of 
JUfe, and human Happinefs ; as iacapable, a3 
if, his Nature continuing unchanged, he were 
placed in a World, where he had no Sphere 
of Adtion, nor any Objeds to anfwcr his.Ap-*- 
petites, Paffions, and Afiedtions of any Sort, 
One thing x% fet over againft another, as an 
^ntient Writer exprefles it. Oar Nature cor-s- 
refponds to our external Conditbn. Without 
th^ Correfpondence, there would be no Poffi^ 
bility of any fuch thing as human Life and 
human Happinefs : which Life and Happdnefs 
are, therefore, a Refidt from our Nature and 
Condhtctfi jointly ; meaning by human Life, 
not li«ng in the literal Senfe, but the whole 

com» 
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complex Notion commonly underftood by Chap. 
thofc Words. So that, without determining V. 
what \9\\\ be the Employment and Happiriefe/ ^^ 
the particakr Life of good Men hereafter j 
tiicre muft be fome determinate Capacities^ 
ibme neceffary Charafter aiid Qualifications-, 
without which Perfons cannot but be utterly 
incapable of it : in like manner, as there muft 
be fbme, without which Men would be inca- 
pable of their prefent State of Life. Now, 

IL The Conftitution of human Creatures, 
and indeed of all Creatures which come un- 
der otir Noticfe, is fuch, as that they are ca- 
pable of naturally becomirig qualified for 
States of Life, for which riiey were once 
wholly unqualified. In Imagination ^e ma^ 
indeed conceive of Creatures, its incapable erf* 
having any of their Fdculties naturally en- 
larged, or a§ being unable naturally to acquire 
any new Qualifications : But the Faculties of 
every Species knoWtt to us, are made for En- 
largement I for Acquirements of Experience 
and Habits. We find ourfclves in particulai' 
indued with Capacities, not only of per- 
ceiving Ideas, and of Knowledge or perceiv- 
ing Truths but alfo of ftoririg up our Ideas 
and Knowledge by Memory. We are capable^ 
not only of aQing, and of having diflferent 
momentary Imprefflons made iipbn us ^ but df 
getting ft liew Facility in any Kind of AiHoh," 

I 4 and 
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and of fettled Alterations in oqr Temper or 
Charadter- The Power of the two laft is the 
bvyer of Habits. But neither the Perception 
of Ideas, nor Knowledge of any Sort, are 
Habits ; though abfolutdy neceflary to the 
iforming of theip. However, Apprehenlion, 
^eafon. Memory, which are the Capacities 
of acquiring Knowledge, are greatly im-r 
proved by Exercife. Wnether the Word H|i-r 
bit is applicable to all thefe Improvements, an4 
in particular how far the Powers of Memory 
jind of Habits naay be Powers of the fame 
Nature, I fhall npt inquire. Sut that Per? 
ceptions come into our Minds readily and of 
courie, by meapis of their having b^n there 
before, feem^ ^ tiling of the f^me Sort, as 
Readinefs in any particular Kind of Action, 
proceeding from being accuftofped to it* And 
Aptnefs to recoiled pra(^cal Obfervations of 
Service in our Condud, is plainly Habit in 
many Cafes, There . are Habits of Percep? 
tion, and Habits of Adlion. An Inftance of 
the former, is our conftant and even involunr 
tary Readinefs, in correding the Impreffions 
of our Sight concerning Magnitudes and Dift 
tances, (q^ as to fubftitute Judgment in the 
Room of Senfation ipipcrceptibje to purfelves. 
And it feems as jf all other AfTpciations of 
t(}eas not naturally connected, might he called 
pa0iye Habits ; as properly as our Readinefs 
Iff ujiderftandipg i:.anguages, upon' Sight^ or 
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hearing of Wordfi, And our Readinefs in Chap, 
fpcakiiig and writing them is an InAance pf V. 
the latter, of adive Habits. For Piftin(5lneft, 
we may cqnfider Habits, as belonging to th? 
Body, or thjs Mind : and the latter will be 
explained by the formen Under the former 
are comprehended all bodily Adivities or Mor 
tions whether graceful or unbecoming, which 
^rc owing to Ufe : Under the latter, general 
Habits of Life and Conduct ; fuch as thofe 
pf Obedience and Submiffion tp Authority, or 
to any particular Perfon ; thofe pf Veracity, 
Juftice, and Charity j thofe of Attention, Iut 
duftry, Selfrgpyernment, Envy, Revenge, 
And Habits of this latter Kind feem produced 
by repeated A<3:s, as well as the former. And 
in likie manner as Habits belonging to the Bo- 
dy are produced by external Ads : fo Habits 
of the Mind are pfoduced by the Exertion of 
inward prad^cal Principles, i. e. by carrying 
them into Aft, or adting upon them ; the 
Principles of Obedience, of Veracity, Juftice^ 
and Charity. Nor can thofe Habits be formed 
by any external Courfc of Adion^ ^ oiherwife 
than as it proceeds from thefe Principles : be^ 
caufe it is only thefe inward Principles exert- 
edj which are ftridly Ads pf Obedience, pf 
Veracity, of Juftice, and of Charity. So like-? 
wife Habits of Attention, Induftry, Self-go- 
yernment, are in the fame Manner acquired 
|)y Ejcercife; and Habits of Enyy andRe^ 
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Part venge by Indulgence^ whedier in outward 
I. Ad, or in Thought and Intention, i. e. in" 
wardAdt: for fuch Intention ia an Aft, Rdb- 
ii]ti(Mis alio to do well, are properly Ads. And 
endeavouring to enforce upcm our own Mind3> 
a practical Senfe of Virtue, or to beget in 
Others that pradical Senfe of it^ which a Man 
really has himfelf, is a virtuous Ad. All tbefe, 
therefore, may and will contribute towards 
forming good Habits. But going over tbe 
Theory of Virtue in one's Thoughts, talking 
well, and drawing fine Pidures, of it j this 
is fo far from neceifarily or certainly conducing 
to form an Habit of it, in him who thus em- 
ploys himfelf; that it may harden the Mind 
in a contrary Courfe, and render it gradually 
more infenfible, /. e. form an Habit of Infen* 
Ability, to all moral Confiderations. For, 
from our very Faculty of Habits, paffive Im- 
preffions, by being repeated, grow weaker. 
Thoughts, by often paffing through the Mind, 
are felt leis fenfibly: Being accuftomed to 
Danger, begets Intrepdity, i.e. leflensFear; 
to Diftrefs, leflcns the Paffion of Pity; to 
Inftances of Others Mortality, leflens the fen- 
fible Apprehenfion of our own. And from 
thefe two Obfervations together ; that pf adi^ 
Cal Habits are formed and ftrengthcned by re* 
peated Ads, and that paffive Impreffions 
grow weaker by being r^ated upon us j it 
muft follow, that adive Habits may be gra- 
dually 
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of a^iiig upon ftiefa md io^ Motives and V. 
Exokemeot$» whiUl tibefe Motives and £x^ 
c]tetx>eots tbsoxfelves ^c, by propoitioDaUe 
D^rces, growing left fcnfible, i. i. aife con* 
tiniuuaUy k^ and Ids ibifibly fe)t> evien as the 
adive Habols (Irengdien. And Experience 
confirnaijs thk:. For adtive FriQci[de69 at the 
very time that diey arc \s& lively in Pcfcep* 
tion than they were, are found to be, fome 
how, wrought moce thoi*oughly into the Tem-^ 
per and Charad:er, and become more eflfe^al 
in influencing our PraiSice, The three things 
JuA mentioned may afford Inftances of it* 
Perception of Danger, is a natural Excite- 
ment of paffive Fear, and a£tive Caution : 
And by being inured to Danger, Habits of 
the latter are gradually wrought, at the fame 
time that the fornwr gradually leffens. Per* 
ception of Diflrefs in others, is a natural 
Excitement, paffively to pity, ^ and adively to 
relieve it: But let a 'Man fct himfelf to at- 
tend to, inquire out, and relieve diftreiled 
Pcrfims, and he cannot but grow* lefe and leia 
fenfibly afieSed with the various Miferies of 
Life, with which he muft become acquaint-* 
cd J when yet, at the fame time. Benevolence, 
confidered not as a Paffion, but as a practical 
Principle of Adtion, will flrengthen : and 
whilft'he paffively compaffionates the Diflref- 
fed lefs, he will acquire a greater Aptitude 

aftively 
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a£tiv^ly to affift and befriend them,. So alio 
at the iame time that the daily Inflances ot 
Men's dying around us, ^ve us daily a le(s 
feniible pafliye Feeling or Apprehenfion of our 
own Mortality, fuch Inftances greatly con- 
tribute to the ftrengthening a praftical Regard 
to it in ferious Men 5 /. t. to forming an Ha- 
bit of ading with a cx)nftant View to it. And 
this feems again further to (hew, that paflivc 
Impreflions made upon our Minds by Admo- 
nition, Experience, Example, though they 
may have a remote Efficacy, and a very great 
one, towards forming adlive Habits, yet, can 
have this Efficacy no otherwife than by in- 
ducing us to fuch a Courfe of Adion : and 
that it is, not being afFefted io and ib, but 
Ading, which forms thofe Habits : Only it 
xnuft be always remembered, that real Endea^ 
vours to enforce good Impreffions upon our- 
felves, are a Species of virtuous Adtion. Nor 
do we know now far it is poffible, in the Na- 
ture of Things, that EfFcds (hould be wrought 
in us at once, equivalent to Habits, /. e. what 
is wrought by Ufe and Exercife. However, 
the thing infifted upon is, not what may be 
poffible, but what is in Faft the Appointment 
of Nature : which is, that adive Habits are 
to be formed by Exercife. Their Progrefs 
may be fo gradual, as to be imperceptible of 
its Steps : It may be hard to explain the Fa- 
culty, by which we are capable of Habits, 

thrgugli'* 
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throughout its feveral Parts ; and to trace it Chap, 
tip to its Original, fo as to diftinguifli it from V. 
all others in our Mind : And it jfeems as if ^ 
contrary Eflfeds were to be afcribed to it. But 
•the thing in general, that our Nature is form- 
ed to yield, in ibme fuch Manner as this, to 
Ufe and Exercife, is Matter of certain Ex- 
perience. 

Thus, by accuftoming ourfelves to anj^ 
Courfe of Adion, we get an Aptnefs to go 
on, a Facility, Readinefs, and often Pleafure, 
in it. The Inclinations which rendered us 
averie to it, grow weaker : the Difficulties in 
it, not only the imaginary but the rekl ones, 
lefien: the Reafons for it, offer themfelvcs of 
courfe to our Thoughts upon all Occafions : 
and the leaft Glimpfe of them is fuffiqient to 
make us go on, in a Courfe of Action, to 
which we have been accuftomed. And prac- 
tical Principles appear to grow flronger, ab- 
fbtute^ Jn^ themfel ves, by Exercife; as well 
as relatively, with regard to contrary Princi- 
ples; which, by being accuflomed to fub- 
mit, do fb habitually, and of courfe. And 
thus a new Charader, in ieveral Refpeds, 
may be formed ; and many Habitudes of 
Life, not given by Nature, but which Na- 
ture direds us to acquire, 

III. Indeed 
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in. fiideed we ttiay be aiQafed^ that wq» 
ihould txsKz hai^e had thefe Capdcities of \ms^ 
.|ux>ving by Experience^ ac^ir^ KnowledgCi 
-aiKi Habits,, had they tot been li^flary^ wd* 
intended to be made uie o£ And accoidiogly 
we find them fo necdTary, and (o much in^ 
tended, that without them we fhould be ut« 
terly incapable of That, which was the End 
for whidi we were made,, confidered in bur 
temporal CafiadQ^ umly :. the EmpkjsDimltk 
soid.Salisfadtion of our matuiie State of Life* 



* Nature does in no wife qualify us wholl}^ 
muchiidls ab once, for this mature State of 
Life. Eveii' Maturity of UndetHanding and 
bodily Sittngth, at€ not only an^ed to gra^ 
.dually, but: are aUb Very mitdi dwihg to die 
continued Exerdfe df oisr Powers of Body 
and Mind, from In&ncy* 'But if we fup«» 
pde a Per(&n brought into the' Worid with 
bodi die^ in Maturity, as far as dns is cdn^ 
odvable ; he would [dainly at. fiiA be tts un^ 
qualified fbr the human Life 'of mature Age, 
as an Idiot He would be in a numner diP 
traded, with . i^lonidimfent, aAd Apprehen*^ 
fion, and Curiofity, and Su^e&cen:^ Nor can 
€83e scuB^, how lone it' would ber, before he 
wouSbe^miliariz^ to himlblf ^d tUeOb- 
je£ts about him enough, even to fet himielf 
ta asyfithing. It may be queftipned too, whe- 
ther 
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ther the natur^ Information of his S^t and .C^A^V 
Hearing, would be of any manner of ufe at V'. 
all to him in ading, before Experience. And 
it feems, that Men would be ftrangely head- 
ilrpng and felf- willed, and difpoted to exert 
themielves with an loipetuofity, which would 
render Society infupportable> and the livitig 
in it impradlicable ; were it not for fomc ac- 
quired Modersdc^ and Self-governtnrat, ibme 
Aptitude and Readine^ in reffaraining tiiem** 
felveS) and concealing thdr Senfe of Things* 
Want of every thing of this Kind whic& is 
learnt, would render a Man as uQcapable of 
Socie^, as Want of Language would : 9r as 
his natural. Ignorance of any of the particu- 
lar Employments of Life, would rtnder aim: 
uogapaUe -of providing himfelf with the com- 
mon Conveniences, or fupplying the neceflaty. 
Wants of it. In thefc Refpedfe^ and proba^ 
bly in many more, of which we have no 
partiaulat Nqtion, Manlcind is loft, by Nar 
ture, an unforoied^ uciifiniihed Creature j ut^ 
terly d^cient and unqcialified, before thetAc^. 
q^irement of Knowledge, Experience, znd. 
Habi^,. for that mature State of Life, which; 
wa$^the Endof his Creation, confidaif^ rhim: 
as rel«t^ only to this World* 

But dien, as Nature has endued us with a^ 
Power of fupplying thofe Deficiencies, by 
acquired Knowledge^ Experience, and Ha** 

I Hts : 
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bits : fo lifcewife we are placcid in a Condi-^ 
tion, in Ihfancyi Childhood, and Youth, fit- 
ted for it \ fitted for our acquiring thofe Qua- 
lifications of all Sorts,' which We ftandin need 
of in mature Age. Henee Children, fifom 
their very Birth, are daily grdwing acquainted, 
with the Objedts ^bout them, with the Scene 
in which they are placed, and to have a fu«< 
tiire Parts and learning foraewhat or other, 
necefifary to the Performance of it. The Sub-* 
ordinations, to which they are accufioraed in 
domeftick Life, teach theni Self-governriient 
in common Behaviour abroad, and prepare 
them for Subje(aion and Obedience to civil 
Authority. What paflfes before their Eyes, 
and daily happens to them, gives them Ex- 
perience, Caution againft Treachery and De- 
ceit, tbgether with numberlefs little Rules di 
Adtion 4ind Conduct, which we could not 
live without ; and which are learnt (b ihfen- 
fibly and fo perfedlly, as to be raift^en per- 
haps for Inflind ; though they are the EffeA 
of long Experience and Exercife % as much it:^ 
as Language, or Knowledge in particular Bu- 
finefs, or the Qualifications an^ Behaviour be- 
longing to the feveral Ranks and Profefiions. 
Thus the Beginning of our Days is adapted to 
be, and is, a State of Education in the The- 
ory and Praftice of mature Life, We arc 
much afiifled in it by Example, Inftnidion^ 
and the Care of Others \ but a great deal is 
I left 
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left toOurfelves to do. And of this, as Part Chap* 
is done cafily and of Courfe ^ io Part requires V. 
Diligence and Care, the voluntary Foregoing 
many things which We defire, and fetting 
ourfelves to what we (hould have no Inclina- 
tion to, but for the NecefSty or Expedience 
of it. For, TTiat Labour and Induftry, which 
the Station of io many abfolutely requires, 
they would be greatly unqualified for, in Ma- 
turity ; as thofe in other Stations would be, 
for any other Sorts of Application ; if both 
were not accuftomed to them in their Youth. 
And according as Perfons behave themfelves, 
in the general Education which all go through, 
and in the particular ones adapted to'particu'* 
lar £mplo)rments ; their Charafter is formed, 
and made appear; they recommend them- 
felves more or lefs ; and are capable of, and 
placed in, different Stations in the Society of 
Mankind. 

The former Part of Life then, is to be 
confidered as an important Opportunity, which 
Nature puts into our Hands j and which, 
when loft, is not to be recovered. And our 
being placed in a State of Difcipline through- 
out this Life, for another World, is a provi* 
dential Difpofition of things, exadly of the 
fame Kind, as our being placed in a State of 
Difcipline during Childhood, for mature Age. 
Our Condition in both Reipeds is uniform 

K and 
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Part and of a piece, and coropcdiended under one 
L and the iame general Law of Nabare. 

And if we w^re not able at all to diiceni^ 
how or m what Way the prefent Life could 
be our Preparation &x another; this would b^ 
no Obje^fHon againft the CreditHlity of its be- 
ing fo. For we do not diicern, how Foo4 
and Sleep contribute to the Growth of the 
Body : nor could have any Thou^t that diey 
would, before we had Experience. Nor dp 
Children at all think, on the one hand, that 
the Sports and Exerciies^ to which they are ^ 
much addidedi contribute to their Health and 
Growth J nor on the other, of the Ncceflity 
which there is for their being retrained in 
them : Nor are they capable of underftanding 
the. Ufib of many Parts of Difcipline, which 
neverthelefs \h^y mufl be tpade to go through^ 
in order to qualify them for the 3uiineis of 
mature Age* Were we not able then to dif- 
cover, in what Refpec^s the pre&nt Life could 
form us for a future one : yet nothing would 
be more fuppofeable thap .tha.t it might, in 
fome ReiJDec^s at other^ from the general 
Analogy of Providence. And this, for ought 
I fee, might reafonably be faid, even though 
we ihould not take in the Confideration of 
God's moral Government over the World. 
But^ 

IV. Take 
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IV; Take iii this Corifidcratlori, and con- CriAP. 
jfequdtidyi that the Chatddter of Virtue and V. ' 
Ptety is a nfeceffary (^alifitation for the fu- 
ture State; ahd then we may diftindly fee, 
how, aria ih what Refpedsi the prefent Lift 
ihay be a Pfcparatioh for it : fince \^c want^ 
md ans tapkm (fy tmproveineht in That CM'-- 
raSer^ by moral and rviigious tIcAiis\ atid 
ibe prefent Lifi is fit fd Be a State of Difd-- 
plineforfucb Improvement : In lifce mariner a^ 
we have already obferved, hdW, and in what 
Hefpeds, Infancy, Childhood^ and Youth, ar^ 
a nccelTafy Pffeparatiort, and a hattffal Statfe 
of Dilcipline^ for ttiature Age. 

Nothittg ^hith We at prefent fee, wofuld 
lead us to iKe Thought df a folitary una<3iv6 
Sttie hereafter : biit, if ^c judge at all froni 
the Analogy of Nature, we muft fuppoie, ac* 
cotdmg td the Scripture Afccoxint of it, that 
it wai bfe a Community. Arid there is no 
Shadow of any thing unreafonable in eoti- 
cciving, though there be ho Arialow for it, 
Aat das Community will be, as the Scrfpttifl 
reprefents it, undet the morfe immediate, or; 
if foch aft Expreffion may be tifed, ffie tnoit 
fenfible Government of God. Nor is ouf 
Ignorance, what will be the Employments of 
this happy Community, nor our cOnfequent 
Iterance, what particular Scope or Occafioii 

K 2 there 
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Part there will be for the Exercife of Veracity, 
L JufUce, and Charity, amongft the Membo^ 
of it with regard to each other; any Proof, 
that there wUl be no Sf^iere of Exercife for 
thofe Virtues. Much leis, if that were pof<* 
fible, is our Ignorance any Proof, that^re 
will be no Occaiion for that Frame of Mind, 
or Charadler, which is formed by the daily 
Practice of thofe particular Virtues here, and 
which is a Refult from it. This at leafl muft 
be owned in general, that, as the Govern- 
ment eflablifhed in the Univerfe is moral, the 
Chara<3:er of Virtue and Piety muf):, in fbme 
way or other, be the Condition of our Hap- 
pinels, or the Qualification for it. 

Now from what is above obferved, con- 
cerning our natural Power of Habits, it is 
^afy to fee, that we are capable of moral Im«* 
provement by Difcipline. And how greatly 
we want it, need not be proved to any one 
who is acquainted with the great Wickolnefs 
of Mankind \ or even with thpfe Imperfec- 
tions, which the beft are conicious of. But 
it is not perhaps diilindtly attended to by every 
onq, that the Occafion which human Crea- 
tures havQ for Difcipline, to improve in them 
this Charadler of Virtue and Piety, is to be 
traced up higher than to Excefs in the Paf- 
fions, by Indulgence and Habits of Vice. 
Mankind, and perhaps all finite Creatures, 

from 
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from the very Conftitution of their Nature, Chap. 
before Habits of Virtue, are deficient, and in V. 
danger of deviating from what is right : and 
therefore ftand in need of virtuous Habits, for 
a Security againft this Danger. For, together 
with the general Principle pf moral Under- 
ftanding, we have in our inward Frame va- 
rious A£fe6lions towards particular external 
Objects. Thefe Affedlions are naturally, and 
of ri^t, fubjedt to the Government of the 
mond Principle, as to the Occafions upon 
which they may be gratified ; as to the Times; 
Degrees, and Manner, in which the Objeds 
of them may be purfued : But then th6 
Principle of Virtue can neither excite them, 
nor prevent their being excited. On the . 
contrary, they are naturally felt, when the 
Obje<as of them are prefent to the Mind, not 
only before all Confideration, whether they 
can be obtained by lawful Means, but after 
it is found they cannot. For the natural Ob- 
jects of AfFedion continue fo 5 the Neceflaries, 
Conveniences, and Pleafures of Life, remain 
naturally defircable 5 though they cannot be 
obtained innocently : nay, though they can- 
not poflibly be obtained at all. And when 
the ObjeSs of any AfFedion whatever cannot 
be obtained without unlawful Means; but 
may be obtained by them : fuch AfFcdtion, 
though its being excited, and its continuing 
foaie time in the Mind, be as innocent as it 
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Part i$ natural and peceifary ^ yet cannot bi;it \iff 
][. conc^ivc4 tP haye ^ Tcn^ei^y tp inpjipq PetT 

^::ry:^ wms to Venturjp ^po|^ (up E .^iplawful Means ; 
and dierefore uxui^ oe conceived as puling 
tBeca in ibme P^nger of it. Np\y what ]§ 
the geperal Security ^arnfl thi§ Danger, %7 
gainft theiy actually d^YiatiM frpca iRjgtLt ? A? 

J he Danger ' is> (o aifo n;l^^ the S^c\inty be, 
roin witi^ : feoip. the praftica) Prin9i^9 pf 
Yii;tu9 *. And the ftrengthening or imp^oy.-: 
ifXg this Principie, coafidered a^ pjra^cal, or 
as a Principle of A<3;ipn, will lefflbn the Dag- 
ger, or increafe th^e Seci^irity agaiaH it. And 
thi^ ^oral Principle is cajmble o| J^ojiprpv^ 
ment, by proper Difcipline and Excrci^ : \>x 
7ecolle(^ing the pra(5ticai Impreffions which 

• It may be thought, th^tScnfe of Intcreft \iirould 35 rf- 
fKAoally reftraia Creatures from doing wrong. Bat if by a 
Sen/e of InUrefi is meant a fpeculative Convi^io^ Of ^elie^ 
that fuch ai^d fuch Indulgence would occafion them greater 
VneafinefS) upon the whole, than Satisfafiion : it is con^ary 
to prefent Experience to fay, that this S$nfe of Intereil i$ (ttffii 
cient to reftrain them from thus indulging themfelves. And 
if by a Senf$ eflutereft is meant a praScal Regard to what is 
iipon the whole our Happineik: .this is npt only coincident 
with the Principle of Virtue, or moral Redtitude, but is a Part 
of the' Idea itfelf. And it is evident this reafohable Self-love 
wants to be improved, as really as any Principle in our Nature. 
For we daily iee it overmatched^ not only by tjie more boif« 
terous Paflions, but by Ciiriofity, Shamed Love of Imitation^ 
by any thing, even Indolence : efpecially if the Intereft» 
the temporal IntereH, fuppofct which is the End of fuch Selt 
Tove, be at a Diftance. So greatly are profligate Men mif- 
* taken, when they affirm they are wholly governed, by lii'^ 
tereftednefs and Self-love. And fo little Caufe is there ibr 
ll^oralifls to d^ifclaim this Prifidpl^* See p. io6| 107. 

£xam« 
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Example and Experience have made upon us: Chap* 
ancJ, infteadt of following Humour and mere V. 
iDciination, by continually aCtending to the 
Equity and Right of the Gafe> in whatever 
we are. engaged, be it m greater or left Mat- 
ters ; and a6CU(S:oming ourf^Ives always to a€l 
apon it^ as^ being itfelf the juft and natural 
Motisre of A<B£bn : and as this moral Courfe 
e£ Behaviour, mufl: neceflariry, under divine 
Government, be our final hitereft. Thus the 
Principle of Virtue ^ improved into an Mabit^ 
of which Improvement we are thus capable^ 
wiU plainly bty in Froportion to the Strength 
if ity a Security againfi the Danger which 
finite Creatures are in^ f^om the very Nature 
of Fropen/ion^ or particular AffeSiions. This 
vray of putting the Matter, iuppofes particu- 
lar AQtOoiorx^ to remain^ in a future State ; 
which ^ is fearce poffiblc to avoid fuppofing. 
And if dley^ do ; we clearly fee, that acquir^ 
liabiis of Virtue and' Self-government may 
be neceflary for the Regulation of them. 
However, though we were riot diftindly to 
take in this Suppofition, but to fpeak only in 
geneml ; the ming really comes to the fame. 
For I^bits of Virtue, thus acquired by Dif^ 
ciplioe, are Improvement in Virtue : and Im- 
provement in Virtue, muft be Advancement 
in Happinefs, if the Government of the Uni- 
verfe be moral. 

K 4 From 
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From thefe things wc may obferve, and it 
will farther Ihcw this our natural and original 
Need of being improved by Difcipline, how 
it comes to pafs, that Creatures made upright 
fall ; and that thofe who prefervc their Up- 
rightneis, by fo doing, raife themfelves to a 
more fecure State of virtue. To iay that the 
former is accoiinted for by the Nature of Li- 
berty, is to fay no more, than that an Event's 
adually happening is accounted for by a mere 
Ppflibility of its happening. But it feems 
diftinftly conceivable from the very Nature of 
particular AfFedions or Propenfions. For, 
fdppofe Creatures intended for fiich a parti- 
cular State of Life, for which fuch Propen- 
fions were neceffary : Suppofe them endued 
with fuch Propenfions, togedier with moral 
Underfianding, a^ well including a pradlical 
Senfe of Virtue, as a fpeculative Perception 
of it ; and that all thefe feveral Principles, both 
natural and moral, forming an inward Confti- 
tution of Mind, were in the moft exa6: Pro- 
portion poflible ; /. e. in a Proportion the moft 
exadtly adapted to their intended State of 
Life ; Such Creatiires would be made up- 
right, pr finitely perfedt. Now particular 
Propenfions, from their very Nature, muft be 
felt, the Objefts of them being prefent; 
though they cannot be gratified ,at all, or not 
with the Allowance of the moral Principle. 

But 
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But if they can be gratified without its Allow- Chap* 
ance» or by. contradiding it ; then they muft V. 
be conceived to hayp Ibme Tendency, in how 
low a D^ee foevcr, yet (bme Tendency, 
tOi induce Perfons to fuch forbidden Grati- 
fication. This Tcnd«xcy. in fome one par- 
ticujar Propenfipn, may be increafed, by the 
greater. Frequency of C)ccafions naturally ex- 
citing it^ than of Occaiions exciting others* 
The leaft voluntary Indulgence in forbidden 
Circumftances, though but in Thought, will 
increafe this wrong Tendency 5 and. may in- 
creale it further, till, peculiar Conjundures 
peihaps confpiring, it becomes Efi^ds ^nd 
DaAger of deviating from Right, ends in ac- 
tual Deviation from it : a Danger necefTarily 
arii»g from the very Nature of Propenfion ; 
and which therefore could not have been pre- 
vented, though it might have been efcaped, 
or. got innocently through. The Cafe would 
be, as if we were to fuppofe a ftrait Path 
marked out for a Perfon, in which fuch a 
Degree of Attention would keep him fteady : 
But if he would not attend in this Degree^ 
any one of a thou^nd Objeds, catching his 
Eye, might lead him out of it. Now it is 
impoflible to fay, how much, even the firft 
fiill overt Adt of Irregularity, might diibrder 
the inward Conftitution ; unfettle the Adjuft- 
meats, and alter the Proportions, which 
formed it, and in which the Uprightnefs of 
2 its 
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Part its M^e confifted : Bat Repetition of Ine* 
I. gukrities would produce Haisits. And tkm 
the Conftitution would be fpoiled ; and Cfea»- 
tijres miade upright, become corrupt and de« 
^aved in their fettled Character, propcMtiofiH> 
aUy to th^r repeated Irregularitiea in occaiia-» 
na) Aits. But on the contraiy, thefe Crea- 
tures might have improved amd raifed theo^ 
felveSi tp^ an higher and more fecure State* of 
Virtue, by the contrary Behaviour : byfteadi- 
ly i^llowing the moral Principle, £ippofed fa» 
be one Part of their Nature ; and thus with* 
Handing that unavoidable I^anger of Deftc^ 
tion, which neceflarily arofe fcom P^openfiort^ 
the other Part of it. For, by thus preferviag 
their Integrity for fome Time, their Danger 
would leflen ; fince Propenfions by beisjg iv^ 
we4 to fubmit, would do it more eafily and of 
Coi)rie : and their Security agaijift thist leffen*- 
ing Danger would increafe -, £nce the mpcal 
Principle would gain additional Strengdi by 
Exerciie : both which things are implied ia 
the Notion of virtuous Habits. Thus then 
vicious Indulgence, is not only criminal.in it^ 
ielf, but alio depraves the inward Conflitution 
and Charader. And virtuous. Self'govetns- 
ment, is not only right in itfelf, but ^{o im* 
proves the inward Conftitution or Character: 
and may improve it to (uch a Degree^ tfeat 
though we fhould fuppofe it impoilible, for 
particular Af&dtibna to be at^utely coiaci^' 

dent 
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dent with the moral Principle; and confe- Cha?* 
quently fliould aJIow, that fiich Creatures as V. 
have been above fuppofed, would for ever 
main defe<3:ible ; yet their Danger of aftually 
deviating froni Right, may be aimpft infinite- 
ly leflened, and they fully fortified againft 
what remains of it : if That may be called 
Danger, againft which, there is an adequate 
cffedual Security. But ftill, this their highest 
Perfection may continue to confift in Habits 
of Virtue formed in a State of Difcipline, and 
this their ^ore cpmpleat Security remain to 
proceed from them. And thus it is plainly 
€onceivable, that Creatures without Blemifh^ 
as they came out of the Hands of God, may 
be in Danger of going wrong 5 ^nd fo may 
ftand in need of the Security of virtuous Ha- 
bits, additional to the moral Principle wrpugbt 
into their Natures by Him, That which is 
the Ground of their Danger, or their Want- 
of Security, may be confidered as a Deficiency 
in them, to which virtuous Habits are the 
natural Supply. And as they are naturally 
capable of being raifed and improved by Dif* 
cipHne, it may be a thing fit and requifite, 
that they (hould be placed in Circumftances 
with an Eye to it : in Circumftances peculi* 
arly fitted to be, to them, a State of Difd* 
pline for their Improvement in Virtue. 

But 
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But how much more ftrongly inuft this 
hold with Refpcft to thofe, who have cor- 
rupted their Natures, are fallen from their 
original Redtitude, and whofe Paffions are be- 
come exceffive by repeated Violations of their 
inward Conftitution ? Upright Creatures may 
want to be improved : depraved Creatures 
want to be renewed. Education and Difci-. 
pline, which may be in all Degrees and Sorts 
of Gendcnefs and of Severity, is expedient 
for thofe: but muft be abfolutely neceflary 
for thefe. For thefe, Difcipline of the fe- 
verer Sort too, and in the higher Degrees of 
it, muft be neceflary, in order to wear out 
vicious Habits ; to recover their primitive 
Strength of Self-government, which Indul- 
gence muft have weakened ; to repair, as \yell 
as raife into an Habit, the moral Principle, in 
order to their arriving at a fecure State of vir- 
tuous Happinefs. 

Now whoever will confider the thing, may 
clearly fee, that the prefent World is peculir- 
arly jit to be a State of Difcipline for this 
Purpofe, to fuch as will fet themfelves to 
mend and improve. For, the various Temp- 
tations with which we are furrounded ; our 
Experiehce of the Deceits of Wickednefs ; 
having been in mapy Inftances led wrong 
Ourfelves y the great Vitioufiiefs of the World ; 

the 
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the infinite Diforders confcquent upon it; our 'Chap, 
being made acquainted with Pain.and Sorrow> V. 
either from our own Feeling of it, or from 
the Sight of it in Others; thefe things, though 
fome of them may indeed produce wrong 
Effeds upon our Minds, yet when duly re- 
flefted upon, have, all of them, a diredt Ten- 
dency to bring us to a fetded Moderation and 
Reafonablenefs of Temper: the contrary 
both to thoughtlefs Levity, and alfo to that 
unreftrained Self-will, and violent Bent to fol- 
low prefent Inclination, which may be ob- 
ierved in undiiciplined Minds* Such Expe- 
rience, as the prefent State affords, of the 
Frailty of our Nature ; of the boundlefs Ex- 
travagance of ungovemed Paf&on; of the 
Power which an infinite Being has over us, 
by the various Capacities of Mifery which he 
has given us ; in fhort, that Kind and De- 
gree of Experience, which the prefent State 
aflFords us, that the Conftitution of Nature is 
fuch as to admit the Poflibility, the Danger, 
and the adlual Event, of Creatures lofing their 
Innocence and Happinefs, and becoming vi- 
tious and wretched ; hath a Tendency to give 
us a praAical Senfe of things, very different 
from a mere fpeculative Knowledge, that we 
are liable to Vice, and capable of Mifery. 
And who knows, whether the Security of 
Creatures in the higheft and mofl fettled State 
of Perfe<Stion, may not in part arifc, from 

their 
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VAiCt their having had fuch a Senfe of things as 
lb this> formed, and habitually fixt within them^ 
in ibtne. State of Probation. And pafling 
through the prefent World with that moral 
Attention, which is neceffary to the ading a 
right Part in it^ may leave everlafting Im- 
preliions of this Sort Upon our Minds. Biit 
to be a little more diftmd: : Allurements to 
what is wrohg ; Difficulties in the Difcharge 
of our Duty ; our not bdng able to a£t an 
uniform right Part without fbme Thought 
and Care ; and the Opportunities which we 
have, or imagine we have, of avoiding what 
we diflike, or obtaining, what we defire, t^ 
unlawful Medns, when we either cannot do 
it at all, or at leaA not fo eafily, by lawful 
Qnes; Theie things, V. e. the Snares and 
Temptations of Vice, are what render the 
preient World peculiarly fit to be a State of 
Diidpline, to thofc who will prcferve their 
Integrity : becaufe they render being upon our 
Guard, Refolution, and the Dfenial of out 
Paffions, neceffary in order to That End. And 
the Exercife of fuch particular Recolkftion, 
Intention of Mind, and Self-government, in 
the Practice of Virtue, has, from the Make 
of our Njiture, a peculiar Tendency to forni 
Habits of Virtue ; as implying, not only a 
real, but alio a more continued, and a more 
intenfe Exercife of the virtuous Principle ; or 
a more conftant and a ftronger Effort of Vir- 
tue 
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tue exerted into ACt ThuB fuppofe a Per- Chap. 
fon to know himfelf to be in particular Daft- V. 
ger, for fome Time, of doing any thing' 
wrong, which yet he fully refolvds not t& do : 
Continued RecoUedion, and keeping upon his 
Guard, in carder to n^ake good his Refblutioii^ 
is a cofitinutd exerting of that AjOl of Virtue 
in a high Degree^ which need have been, and 
perhaps would have been, only if^antanetms 
and weak^ had the Temptation been fb. It 
is indeed ridiculous to aflert, that Self-deniid 
is eiiential to Virtue and Pi^ty : But it would 
have been nearer the Truth, though not 
ftridly the Truth itfelf, tohavefaid, that it ii 
eiTential to Diicipline and Improvement. Fot 
though Adions materially virtuous, which have 
no Sort of Difficulty, but are perfeftly agree*** 
aUe to our particular Inclinations, may poili^ 
bly be done only from thele particular Incll<>> 
nations, • and ib may not be any Exerciie of the 
Principle of Virtue, /. e. not be virtuous Ao-^ 
tioAs at all ; yet on the contrary, they may be 
' an Exercife of that Principle : and when diey 
are, they have a Tendency to form and fix 
the Habit of Virtue. But when the Exercife 
of the virtuous Principle is more continued, 
oftener repeated, and more intenfe; as it 
muft be in Circumftances of Danger, Temp^ 
tation and Difficulty, of any Kind and in 
any Degree i this Tendency is increaied pro* 

I por- 
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Part portionably, and a more confirmed Habit is 
I. the Confequcnce. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certsun Length : 
but how far it may hold, I know not Nei- 
ther our intelledhial Powers, nor our bodily 
Strength, can be improved beyond fiich a De- 
gree : and both may be over-wrought. Pof* 
^ly there may be fomewhat analogous to 
this, with refpeft to the moral Charafter; 
whkh is fcarce worth confidering. And I 
mention it only> left it (hould come into ibme 
Perfons Thoughts, not as an Exception to the 
foregoing Obfertations, ^hich perhaps it is ; 
but as a Confutation of them, which it is 
not. And there may b6 feveral other Excep- 
tions« Obiervations of this Kind cannot be 
fiippofed to hold minutely, and in every 
Cafe. It is enough that they hold in general. 
And thefe plainly hold fo far, as that from 
them may be feen diftindfly, which is all that 
is intended by them, that the prefent World h 
peculiarly jit to he a State of Difcipline^ for 
our Improvement in Virtue^ and Piety: in 
the fame Senfe as fbme Sciences, by requiring 
and engaging the Attention, not to be fure of 
luch Perfons as will not, but of fuch as will, 
let themfelves to them ; are fit to form the 
Mind to Habits of Attention. 

Indeed 
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Indeed the pr^ient State is fb far from prOv- Chap. 
ing, in Event, a Difcipline of Virtue to the V. 
Generality of Men, that, on the contrary, 
they feem to make it a Difcipline of Vice. 
And the Vicioufnef$ of the VSTorld is, in dif^ 
fcrent Ways, the great Temptation, which 
renders it a State of virtuous Difcipline, in 
the Degree it is, to good Men. The whole 
End, and the whole Qccafion, of Mankind's 
being placed in fuch a State as the prefent, is 
not pretended to be accounted for. That 
which appears amidfl the general Corruption^ 
is, that there are fome Perfons, who, having; 
within them the Principle of Amendment 
and Recovery, attend to and follow the No* 
tices of Virtue and Religion, be they more 
clear or more obfcure^ which are afforded 
them; and that the prefent World is, not 
only an Exercife of Virtue in thcfe Perfons, 
but an Exercife of it in Ways and .Degrees, 
peculiarly apt to improve it : apt to improve 
it, in fbme Refpefts, even beyond what 
would be, by the Exercife of it required in a 
perfeSly virtuous Society, or in a Society of 
equally imperfedt Virtue with themfelves. But 
that the prefent World does not actually be- 
come a State of moral Difcipline to many, 
even to the Generality, /. f, that they do not 
improve or grow better in it, cannot be urged 
as a Prodf, that it was not intended for mo- 

L ral 
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Part ral Difcipline, by any who at all obferve the 
I. Analogy of Nattarc. For, of the numerous 
Seeds of yegetable$ and bodies of Animals, 
which are adapted and put in the Way, to 
improve to fuch a Point or State of natural 
Maturity and Per&iSion, we dq not fee 
perhaps that one in a million a^ualty does« 
Far the i^cei^fl: Part of them decay belore 
they are improved to it^ and ^'pgeta to 
be abfoltttely. deftroyed. Yet no omi, who 
does not deny all final Canfes, will deny, that 
thoie Seeds and Bodies, which do attain to 
that Point of Maturity and Pcrfedion> an- 
swer the End for which they were really de- 
figned by Nature ; and therefore that Nature 
deiigned theoi for fuch Perfe<Stion, And I 
<;annot forbear adding, though it is Qot to th^ 
prefent Purpofc, that the Appearance of fuch 
an amazii^ W^ ^ Nature, with ReQ>6£t 
to thcJ(e Seeds and Bodies, by fweign Caules, 
is to us as unaccountable, as, what is mtich 
more teiriUe^ the preient and future Ruin of 
fi) many moral Agents by then^lves, Le* by 
Vice. 

Againft this whole Notion of moral Dlibi- 
pline,^ it may be objcdted, in another Way; 
that fo fer as a Courfe of Behavbur, mated* 
ally virtuous, proceeds from Efcpc and Fear, 
fo far it is only a Difcipline and iStrengthening 
of Self-love. But Doing what God com- 
mands^ 
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fnaft&, Secatrfe he commands it, is Obocfi- Chap. 
ence, though it piw»cds from Hope or Fear. V. 
And a Courfe of fiich Obedience wiD form 
Habits ofit And a conihnt Regard to Ve- 
radtjr, Juftice and Charft]r> ^^f fomi diftitidl 
Hafa^ c^ thefe partiealar Virtues s and will 
f^ainljr form Habits of Srff-govemment, and 
of denying our Inclinations^ vrhencver Vera- 
city^ JuflSce or Chanty lequiics iL Nor is 
there any Poundationr for this grear Nicety, 
with which £>me a^d: to diftingui/h in this 
Caie, in order to depreciate all Religion pro- 
ceeding from Hope or Fear. For, Veracity, 
Juffice arid Charing, Re^rd fio God's Autho- 
rity , and to onr own ctiief Intereft, are not 
only ilSt dbtee coihcideQt : but each of diem 
is, in itielf, a jufl and natUKd Motive or 
Principle of A^n. And he who begins ^ 
good ILife fiom any one of them,^ and per- 
ieveres in it^ as he is dready inifome Degree, 
io he cannot fail of becoming more and more, 
of That Charader, which is corre^ndent 
to the Conftitution of Nature as moral ; and 
to die Relation, which God ftands in to us 
as moral Governor of it : nor confequendy 
can he hSi of obtaining That Happinefs, 
which tfiis Cbnftitution and Relation necefla* 
riiy foppoie conncded with that Charad:er. 

Thefe feiieral Obfervalions, concerning the 
tBccn Principle of Virtue and Qbedience to 

La. God's 
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Part God*s Commands, ajre applicable to pdEv^ 
J. Submiflion or Re^gnation tp his Will : whuiix 
is another eiTential Part of a ri^t Chara^e^^ 
connected with the former., and very much ia 
our Power to form ouridves to« It may b^ 
imagined,, that nothing^ but AfHidtions c?4 
^ivc OccaiSonfor, or require this Virtue i that 
It cap have no Reipedt to> nor be any way 
neceiTary to qualify for, a State of perfe^ 
Happinefs : But it is not Experience , which 
can make us think thus, rrofperity itielf, 
whilil any thing, fuppofed defirable is not 
ours, begets extravagant and unbounded 
Thoughts. Imagination is altogether as much 
a Source of Difcontent, as anv thing in our 
external Condition. It is indeed true^ that 
there can be no Scope for Patience, wheq Sof-? 
row (hall be no more : but there may be Need 
of a Temper of Mind, which fliall have tein 
formed by Patience. For, though Self-love, 
confidered merely as an a<9ive Principle lead* 
ing us to purfue our chief Intereft, cannot 
but be uniformly coincident with the Princi-- 
pje of Obedience to God*s Commands, our 
Intereft being rightly underftood ; becaufe this 
Obedience, and the Purfiiit of our own chief 
Intereft, muft be in every Cafe one and the 
fame thing : yet it may be queftioned, whe- 
ther Self-love, confidered merely as the De- 
fire of our own Intereft or Happinefs, can, 

from 
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horn its Nature^ be thus abf(blutely and uni- Chap. 
formly coincident with the Will of God; any V. 
mon than particular Affedtions can ** : coin- 
cident in fuch Soft, as not to be liable to be 
excited upon Occafions and in Degrees, ini- 
pofiible to be gratified confiftently wiA the 
Conftitution of things, or the divine Ap- 
pointments. So that Habits oi Refignation 
may, -upon this Account, be requifite for all 
Creatures ; Habits, I fay ; which fignify what 
is formed by Ufe, However, in general it is 
obvious, that both Self-love and particular Af- 
ft&ions in human Creatures, confidered only 
as pdlive Feelings, diftort and rend the Mind j 
and therefore Sand in need of DifcipUne. 
Now Denial of thofe particular AfFcdlions, . in 
a Gourfe of aftive Virtue and Obedience to 
God's Will, has a Tendency to moderate 
them J and feems alfo to have a Tendency to 
habituate the Mind, to be eaiy and fatisfied 
witli that Degree of Happinefs which is al- 
lotted us, /. e. to moderate Self-love. But 
the i»x)pcr Difcipline for Refignation, is Af- 
fli£lion. For a right Behaviour under That 
Trial 5 Recolle<9ting ourfelves fo as to confi- 
der it in the View, in which Religion teaches 
OS to confider it, as from the Hand of God j 
Receiving it as what He appoints, or thinks 

L 3 proper 
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Part propor to permit, in His WorJ4 *»d bodeT. 
T.. His Oavemwcntj this will baj^jtu^te dm 
Mkid to z dutim SubmiiTioQ. Aod (wh 
SutouiBont together with the a<^ve PdocipJe 
of Obedi€X2^> inake up the Temper and 
Charadcr ixi U$, which anfwers tQ Hifi So- 
vereignty ; and which abfolutely belo0g$ to 
^e Condition of our Being, as dcpm^Mt 
Creatures. Nor can it be, faid» th^ this is 
only breaking the Mind to a Submi0ion to 
mere Power j for mere Power may be acci- 
dental, and precariouSs and ufurped : But it 
is forming within ourfelvea the Temper of 
Refignation to His rightful Authority, who 
is, by Nature, fupreme over all. 

Upon the whole : Such a Charadler, and 
fuch Qualifications, are necefl^iry ior a mz^ 
ture State of Life in the prefent Worl4» as 
Nature alone does in no w^ beftow; but 
has put it upon us, in great Part, to acquire, 
in our Progrefs from one Stage of Life to an- 
other, from Childhood to mature Age : put 
it upon us to acquire them, by giving us Ca-* 
pacities of Doing it, and by placing us, iti 
the Beginning of Life, in a Condition fit for 
it. And this is a general Analogy to our 
Condition in the prefent World, as in a State 
of moral Diicipline for another. It is in 
vain then to objedt againfl the Credibility o^* 

the 
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the prcferit Life's being intended. for this Pur- Chap. 
pofe, that all the Trouble and the Danger, V. 
unavoidably accompanying fuch Difcipline, ^ 
might have been faved us^. by pur being 
made at once the Creatures ana the Charac* 
ters, which we is^ere to be. For we expe<« 
ricnce; that "ivhdt 'ws were to be^ \yas to be the 
Effeft of what we would Do: and that the 
general Condudl of; Nature is, not to fave us 
Trouble or Danger, but to make us capablo 
of going through them, and to put it upoi) 
us to dp fb. Acquirements of our own,. Ex- 
perience and Habits, aire the natural Supply, 
to our Deficiencies, and Security agairift our 
Dangers : fince it is as plainly natural to fet 
ourfeives to acquire the Qualifications, as the 
extetnal things, which we ftand in need of. 
In particular, it is as plainly a general Law of 
Nature, that wc Ihould, with regard to our 
temporal Intereft, form and, cultivate prac5ti- 
cal Principles within us^ by Attention, Ufe 
s^nd Difcipline, as any thing whatever is a 
natural Law ; chiefly in the Beginning of 
Life, but alfo throughout the whole Courfe. 
of it. And the Alternative is left to oiv 
Choice : either to improve Ourfeives^ and bet- 
ter our Condition : or, in Default of , fuch 
Improvement, to remain deficient and wretch- 
ed. It is therefore perfedly credible, from 
the Analogy of Nature, that the fame may 

L 4 be 
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Part be our Cafe, with rcipe^t to the Happine^ 
I. of' a future State, and the Qualifications ne-* 

cefTary for it. 

■» - , * 

> There is a third, thing, which mayjeem 
implied in the prcfcnt World's brfng a 
State ofs Probation; that it i* % Theatre of 
Adion, for the Manifeftation , pf Perions 
Charaders, with refpedt to a future one : 
not to be fure to an All-knowing Being, 
but to his Creation or Part of it. This 
may, perhaps, be only a Coniequence of our 
being in a State of Probation 4n the other 
Senfes. However, it is not impoflible, that 
Men's (hewing and making manifeil, what 
is in their Heart, what their real Charac* 
ter is, may have Reipedt to a future Life, 
in Ways and Manners which we are not 
acquainted with : particularly it may be a 
Means, for the Author of Nature does not 
appear to do any thing without Means, of 
their being difpofed of fuitably to dieic 
Charaders ; and of its being known to the 
Creation, by way of Example, that they are 
thus difpofed of. But not to enter upon 
any conjedural Account of this 5 One may 
juft mention, that the Manifeftation of i?er- 
fons Charadters, contributes very much, in 
various Ways, to the carrying on a great 
Part of that general Courfe of Nature, re- 

fpe^ng 
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ipeding Mankkid, which comes under our Chap. 
Obfervation at preient. I (hall only add^ that V« 
Probation, in both thefeSeofeSi as well as in 
That treated of ip the foregoing Chapter^ is 
implied in moral Gbverhmeht : firic6 by Per- 
ions Behaviour undet ifj fheii' Charaders can* 
not but be manifefted, and if they behave 
well, improved. 
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CHAP., vi. 
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Ofthi Opinm of.Necejpty^ c/tmfider^ 
. as influencing Praiiict, 

THROUGHOUT the forcgdngTrca- 
^ tife it appears, that the Condition of 
Mankind, cOhudered as Inhabitants of this 
World only, and under the Government of 
God which we experience j is'^greatly ana- 
logous to our Condition, as defigned for ano- 
ther World, or under thatfarther Government, 
which Religion teaches us. If therefore any 
aiTert, as a Fatalift muft, that the Opinion of 
univerfal Neceffity is reconcileable with the 
former; there immediately arifes a (^uefti6n 
in the way of Analogy, whether he muft 
not alio own it to be reconcileable with the 
latter, /. e. with the Syftenii of Religion itfelf, 
and the Proof of it. The Reader then will 
obferve, that the Qucftion now before us is 
not abfoliite, Whether the Opinion of Fate 
be reconcileable with Religion ; but hypothe- 
tical, Whether, upon Suppofition of its being 
reconcileable with the Conftitution of Na- 
ture, it be not reconcileable with Religion 
alfo : Or, what Pretence a Fatalift^ not 
other Perfons, but a Fatalift, Has to conclude 

from 
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fineta bi^Opafiion) thaff there cmi be bo fud! 
tbifig ts RdiigiQii. And as the Puzele ant) VL 
Obfcurity, wluch muO; unavoidably arife fix>m 
arguing upo&ib ahfimi i StippofitioQ as That 
of usiiv^:^! Ncceffity, will, I fear, eafily ho 
ibe& s k wilU I liop<^ a$ eafily be exculbd. 

But fince it has been all along taken fot 
granced, as a thiQg4>nciired, that there is aiii 
iotelligqit Author of Nature, or natural Go- 
▼eroor of die World s and (uice an Objefttoa 
may be made againft the Proof of thi$» fnom 
the Opiiiion of uoiverfal Neceffity, as it may 
be &ppc&d» that fuch Neoeifity M^il ttfeif ao 
count for the Origin and Prefervation of all 
dungs : it is requifite, that this Obje^on be 
^itindly anfwered i or diat it be (hewn, that 
a Fatality, iuppofed confident with what we 
certaiidy experience^ does not deftroy tlie 
Proof of an intelligent Author and Governor 
of Nature ; before we pfxx:eed to cohlider, 
whether it deftro5rs the Proof of a moral Go- 
vernor of it^ or of mir being in a State of 
Religion. 

Now, when it is faid by a Fatalift, that 
the whole Conftitution of Nature, and the 
Adions of Men, that every thing, and every 
Mode and Circumftance of every thing, is 
oeceflary and could not poiSbly have been 
otherwiie; it is to be obfcrved, that this Ne-. 

4 ceffity 
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Part ceflity ddes not exclude Deliberation^ Oioice^^ 
J.' Preference, and ading from certain Pdnci- 
^ple$, arid t6 certain Bftds : becaufe aU this is 
matter dr undtiubted Experience, acknOw* 
Icdgcd by all, and what eVcry man may, every 
moment, be confciou» of. And from hence 
it follows, thatNeccffity, alone and ofitfelf, 
is in no fort an Account of the Cof^ltutron of 
Nature, and how Things ckrae to hkznd to 
cMtinue as they are ; but only an Account of 
this.Citcum/lartce, relating to their Origin and 
Continuance, that they could not ha^e been 
otherwife, than they are and have been. The 
Aflertion that every thing is by Neceffity of 
Nature, is not an Anfwer to the Queftion 1 
Whether the World came into Being as^ it is, 
by an intelligent Agent forming it thtr*^ or 
hot: But to quite another Queftion: Whe- 
ther it canie into Being as it is, in that VW^y 
and Manner which we call necejfarily^ or in 
that Way and Manner which we c^\Jreefy. 
For fiippofe farther, that one who'was a Fa- 
talift, and one who kept to his natiiral Seqfe 
of things, and believed himfelf a free Agent, 
were difputing together, and vindicating their 
refpe<5tjve Opinions ; and they fhould happen 
to inftance in a Houfe ; They would agree, 
that it was built by an Architedt. TTicir' Dif- 
ference concerning Neceffity and Freedom, 
would occafion no Difference of Judgment 
concerning this| but only concerning another 
4 -^ Matter i 
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Matter; wh^?i^,tbeArcWted^|?uiitk Ch^p, 

larily or freely. Sjj^ijpofe, thpa xh^i ^QuM \^I. 
proceed^ to epqujirfif ,<i5^n<;f roiii^ t^c vonftitur; ^ 
tion\pt JNTatjUre : Jxk^^ hx way ?f ipeaHiri^ 
One of them mi^t fay, it w^s by N^ccffity ^ 
and the Other, hy FreedcMtt : But if they ha4 
any JVIc;aning to tjipir Worda, , as the latter 
inuft mean a free 4g^t, fo the former miiil 
at length be reduced to mean an Agent^ 
whetherl^e wo^ldfay one or mpre, a£Ung bj 
Necelfity: for abftrad: Notions cap do no* 
thing. , J4idee4 Wjs . ^fcribe to God^ 9 nieceilary 
Exifienpej, uncaufed. by any Agc;nt* For wc 
find ^withinOurfdvesi the Idea o? Infinity^ i.e. 
Immeofity and Eternity, impoilible^i even in 
Imagui^tiqn, to bq removed out of Being. 
We ^m to difeeifn intuitively, that there 
muft, jand cannot; but be fomewhat, external 
to ourfelves, apfwedng this Idea, or the 
Archetype of itr And from hence (for This 
cbfiraSl^ as much as any other, implies a 
Concrete) we conclude, that there is and can- 
-,iiot but be, an infinite, an immenfe eternal 
JBeing exifting, prior to all Deiign contri- 
buting to his Exiiljencejt and exclufive of it. 
And from the Scantiqefs of Language, a man* 
ner of Ipeaking has been introduced 5 that 
Neceffity is the Foundation, the Reaibn, the 
Account of the Exiftence of God* But it is 
not alledged, nor can it be at all intended, 
that every thing exifls as it does, by this Kind 

of 
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Part of Ncoeflity ; a fJcceffity antecedesft in Na- 
I. twe to Defign : it caonot^ I %» be meant 
diat every thiogexiftsaff it does, bftttisKiod 
of Neccflity, ujxm feyeiul Accounts \ and 
particularly becaufe it is acbnitteds t!^ Tk&ga^ 
in the AiftioBS of Men, contribntes to {natty 
Alterations in Nature. For if any deny thisr^ 
I (hall not pretend to reafon widi them. 

• 

From tbefe things it follows ; Firfi^ That 
when a Fatalift aflerts, &at every thing v& by 
Nece/^^ he n^uft mean, hy an j^ent aSing 
neeefarily ^ he muil I fay mean this, £>r I 
am very ienfibk, he would not cfaofe to 
mean it; And Secondfy^ That the Neceflityi 
by which iiich an Agent is fuppc^ to z€t, 
does not exclude Intelligence and Defigm So 
that, wer6 the Sy flem of Fatality admitted ; 
it would juft as much acicount for the Forma- 
tion of the World, as for the Stredtuxe^ of an 
Houfe, aiid no more. Neceffity as much re- 
quires and fiif^fes a neceifaj^ Agent, as 
Freedom requires and foppofes a free Agcnt^ 
to be the Former of the World. And the 
Appearances of De^n and of Jmal Caufes in 
the Conftitutbn c^ Nature, as really prove 
Ais afting Agent, to be an ifadHgent JDir- 
Jigf/kr^ or to aft from Choice ; upon the 
Stheme of NeCeffity, fuppofed poffible, a^ 
upon Tlwit of Freedom. 

' It 
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It af^)earing thu8> that^&e Notion of Ne- Chap. 
cefiity does not deftroy the Proof that there VI. * 
is an intdUigent Author of Nature and natu? 
ral Governor c^lbe Worlds the prefent (^n^ 
tion> which the Analogy before mentioned * 
fiiggefts^ and ^ivhich, f think it will ianfwef» 
is this : Whether the Opinion of NecdQity, 
fiippofed Qonfifteoit with Poflibility, with the 
C^ftitution of the World, and dxs jpatuoral 
Government which we experience exerciied 
over it i deftroy$ all reafonable Ground of Be-* 
liei^ that we are in a State of Religion : or 
whether That Opinion be recondkable with 
Religion; with the Syftem, and the Proof 
of it. 

Suppofe then aPatalift to educate anypne» 
fixxn his Youth up, in his own Principles s 
diat the Child (hould realbn upcHi them, and 
conclude, that iince he cannot poffibly be- 
have othcrwifc than he does, he is not ^ Sub- 
jeft of Blame or Commendation^ nor can de- 
fervc to be rewrardcd or punilhed : . Imagine 
him'to eradicate the very Perceptions of Blame 
and Commendation out of his Mind, by 
means of this Syftem ; to form his Temp^, 
and Charafter, aiKi Behaviour to it ; and &vbx 
it to judge of the Treatment he was. to cac- 
ped;» fay, from reasonable Mcn> ; upon hia 

commg 
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V 

Part coming abroad into the World : as the Fata* 
L M judges from this Syftem, what be is to 
expert from the Author of Nature^ and with 
regard to a future State. I cannot forbear 
flopping here to afk, whether any one of 
common Senfe would think fit, that a Child 
fliould be put upon thefe Speculations, and be 
left to apply them to Practice. And a Man 
has little Pretence to Reafbn, who is not fen- 
fible, that we are all Children in Speculations 
of this Kind. Howevfer, the Child would 
doubtlefs be highly delighted to find himfelf 
freed from the Reftraints of Fear and Shame, 
with whidi his Phy-fellows were fettered and 
embarrailed ; and highly conceited in his fii- 
perior Knowledge, fo far beyond his Years. 
But Conceit and Vanity would be the leafl 
bad Part of the Influence, which thefe Prin- 
ciples mui): have, when thus reafoned and 
aded upon, ^ring the Courfe of his Educa-' 
tion. He muil either be allowed to go on and 
be the Plague of all about him, and himfelf 
too, even to his own Deftrudion : or elfc 
Corredion ' muft be continually made ufe of, 
to fupply the Want of thofe natural Percep- • 
tions of Blame and Commendation, which 
we have fuppoied to be removed ; and to give 
him a pradical Impreflion, of what he had 
reafi)ned himfelf out of die Belief of, that 
he was in F^d an accountable Child, and to 
be punifhed for doing what he was forbid. It 

is 
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is therefore in reality impc^bki but that the Cha^. 
Correction which he mull meet with, in the VI. 
Courfe of his Education^ muft convin<Je him, 
tbat if the Scheme he was inilru£ted ih wei^ 
tkot'ik\(t%, yet diat he reafoned inconclbfivdy 
jupon it, and ibnde how or other mifapplied 
it to Pra&ice and comnlon lifb : As what the 
Pdtalift experiences of the Gonduft of Pro- 
vidence at prefent, ought in all reafoh to con^ 
vince hitn, that this Scheme is mifapplied, 
:ivh^ applied to the Sub^eA of Religi(Hi\ 
But fuppdir^ the Child's. Temper could re*- 
omn MX forotxed to (he By^m^ and his Ex^- 
peifiation of the Treatment he was to have 
in the World be regulated by it ; ib as to ex<- 
pe& that no reaibnable Man would blame or 
punifh him, for any thing which he {hould 
do^ becaufe he could not help doing it : Up^ 
on this Suppofitton, it is manifefl he would^ 
upon his coming abroad into the World, be 
infumprtable to Society, and the Treatment 
which he would receive from it, would j^en*- 
der it ib to him; ahd he could not fail of 
doing fbmewhat, very foon, for which he 
would be delivered ovtt into the hands of ci-^ 
vil Juftice. And thus^ in the End, he would 
be ccMivinced of the Obligations he was un-^ 
der to his wife Inflxudkor. Or fuppofe this 
Scheme of Fatality, in any other Way, ap* 
{died to Practice, fuch pradtical Application of 
* p. 176. 
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it, will be found equally aSfurd j equally fal- 
lacious in a practical Senfe : For iitftance, that 
if a Man be deftined to live fuch a Time, he 
{hall live to it, though he take no Care of his 
own Prefervation s or if he be deftined to die 
before that Time, no Care can prevent it : 
therefore all Care about preferving one's Life 
is to be neglected : which is the Fallacy in«> 
ftanced in by the Ancients. But now on the 
contrary, none of thefe practical Abfurdities 
can be drawn, from reafoning upon the Sup-* 
pofition, that we are free ; but all fuch Rea- 
foning with regard to the common Affairs of 
Life, is juftifiod by Experience. And there- 
fore, though it were admitted that this Opi- 
nion of Neceffity were fpeculativcly true; 
yet, with regard to Praftice, it is as^ if it 
werefalfe, fo far as our Experience reaches^ 
that is, to the whole of our prcfent Life. For; 
the Conftitution of the prefent World, and 
the Condition in which we are actually pla- 
ced, is, as if we were free. And it may 
perhaps juftly be concluded, that fince the 
whole Procds of Adion, through every Step 
of it, Sufpence, Deliberation, inclining one 
way, d^ermining, and at laft Doing as we 
determine, is as if we were free, therefore we 
are fo- But the thing here infifted upon is, 
that under the prefent natural Government of 
the World, we find we are treated, and dealt 
with, as if we were free, prior to all Confi- 
3 deration 
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deration whether we are or not. Were this Chap# 
Opinion therefore of Ncceffity admitted to be VI. 
ever fo trae ; yeft fuch is in Fadl out Condi- 
tion and the natural Courfe c^ Things, that, 
whenever we apply it to Life and Pfadice, 
this Application of it al\yays mifleids us, 
and cannot but miflead us, in a mod dread- 
ful Manner, with regard to our prefeht In- 
tereft. And how can People think them- 
felves fo very fecure then, that the fame Ap* 
plioation of the lame Opinion may not miC- 
kad them aifb, in ibme analogous Manner, 
with relpedt to a future, a more general and 
more important Intereft ? For, Religion, be- 
ing a pradical Subject ', and the Analogy of 
Nature (hewing us, that we have not Facul- 
ties to apply this Opinion, were it a true one, 
to practical SubjeSs J whenever we do apply 
it to the Subjeft of Religion, and thence 
conclude, that we are free from its Obliga- 
tions, it is plain this Concluiion cannot be de- 
pended upon. There will ftill remain juft 
Reafon to think, whatever Appearances are, 
that we deceive Ourfelves • in fomewhat of a 
Kke Manner, as when People fancy they 
can draw contradifiory Cpnclufions froiii th^ 
Idea of Infinity, 

From thcfe things together, the attentive 
Reader will fee it follows, that if upon Sup- 
pofition of Freedom the Evidence of Religion 

Ma. be 
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bb oondtifives it reoiains (b, u{}qii Sappov 
iition of Necefikys betaufe tN Notion of 
Necefljty is not applicable to pra^^cal Sub*^ 
jc^ : K €. with refpedt to then|,is as if i| 
>yere not true. Nor^loefr this (;oat«b any 
Refledlion upon Reafoti \ but qtily ' upc^ 
wl^ is Unr^atbfiablei F&f to pretead to fiJ^ 
upon Reaion, in Oppofition to pr^icfii Ihm^ 
cipleS, ^bieh the Author of. our. Natvff^ 
gave us to a^ upon $ and to pretetni tf> ap^ 
ply our R6a£)n to Siibje<%, wi^ rogvd tQ 
^hichj Our oWn (hort Vif^^ tod ^vbq iOu« 
Expd-ience^ will (hew us^ k canmpi be d^ 
pended upon ; and Aith, at beftj the Su|^^ 
of Neceffity iJiuft be 5 tWs Is Vanity, Con-^ 
ccit, iyid Unredien^bktieis. - :^ 

But this is not aK. For we find titbit* 
ourfelVes a W1U» add ire codiac»a8 of a Cha^ 
rader. Nbw if this, ui us> be reconciltebl< 
with Fate» it is recouciltabib widi it, in \k^ 
Authot of Nature. And befide^i natural Qo^ 
yernment and filial Caufe$, imply a Charac^ 
ter and a Will in the Go^^nor and Defign^ 
er''; a WiU conceiving the Creature whom 
He gov«-na. The Author of Nature ' thea 
being certauily by fonie Gharai^ or other, 

^ By WiU^ioA CharaBir is meant That, wh|ch, in fpeak* 
ine of Men» we iniQdld expreft, oot onljr t^ thefe Words» bat 
alio by t^e Words, Temfer, Tffig^ tHf^itiom, P'tiBkak Prin^ 
ciples, ^hat eufbole frame of Wnd^from ^vhence nvi aB in 9tii 
Manner rather than another. 

X notwith- 
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Botwithftanding Neceffity; it is evident this Chap. 
Neccffify is as reconcileablc with the parti- VI. 
cular Charadler of < Benevolence, Veracity/ 
and Juflicedn Hitn, which Attributes are the 
Foondation of Rdigion, as with any other 
CharaSar: Since^we find this Neceffity no 
inore hinders Men from being benevolent, 
than cruel; tribe, than faithlefs; juft, than 
unjuft $ or if the Fal;alift plcafes, what wo 
caU tti:^uft. ^at it is faid indeed^ that what, 
upon Soppofition of Freedom, would be juft 
Punifhmeait ; upCHi Suppofition of NeceiSty, 
becomes manif^ly unjuft : becaufe it is Pu-« 
niihment infisfted for JDdng That, which, 
Perfons* could not avoid doing. As if the 
Neccffity, which is fuppofed to deftroy the 
Injuftice of Murder, for Inftance, would not 
alfq deftroy the Injufbice of punifhing it. 
Ho^vever, as little to the Purpofe «s this Obr 
jedion is in itfeif, it if very mudi to the Pur^ 
pofe to obferve from it, how the Notions of 
Juftice and Injuftiee remain, even whilft we 
endeavour to iuppo^ them removed ; how 
they force (hemfelves upon the Mind, even 
whilft we are making Sappofitions deftruc- 
tive of them : For there is not, perhaps, a 
Man in the World, but would be ready to 
make this Objection at iirft Thought. 

But though it is moft evident, that univer- 
fal NccciEty, if it be reconcHeable with any 

M 3 thing, 
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diing, is rccbhcileable with That Cbarader in 
the Author di Nature, which is the Founda- 
tion of Religion \ ^ Yet, does it not plainly 
dcftroy the Proof, that he is of That 
Chara<9:er, and confequently the Proof of 
Religion ?" By no meai^. For we find, 
that Hapjrinefs and Mifery are not our Fate, 
in any fuch Senfe as not to be the Confequen- 
ces of our Behaviour ', but that they are the 
Confequcnccs of it ^. We find God exercifes 
the fame kind of Government over us, with 
That, which a Father exercifes pver his Chil- 
dren, and a civil Magiftrate over his Subje<3:$. 
Now, whatever becomes of abftrad: Ques- 
tions concerning Liberty and Neceflity, it evi- 
dently appears to us, that Veracity and Jus- 
tice muft be the natural Rule and Meafure of 
cxercifing this Authority or Government, to 
a Being, who can have no Competitions, or 
Interfering of Interefts, with his Creatures 
and his Subjefts. 

But as the Doffttine of Liberty, thcmgh we 
experience its Truth, may be perplexed ,with 
Difficulties, which run up into the moft ab- 
ftrufe of all Speculations 3 and as the Opini- 
on of Neceflity ieems to be the very Bafis, 
upon which Infidelity grounds itfelf ; it may 
\)c of fome Ufe to offer a more particular 

< Cb. iU 

Proof 
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Proof of the Obligations of Religion, which Chap, 
may diftinc^ly be fliewn not to be deftroyed VI. 
by this Opinion. 

. The Proof from final Caufes of an intelli- 
gent Author of Naturp, is not affedled by the 
Opinion of Neccffity ; fuppofing Neceffity a 
thing pofiible in itfelf, and reconcileable with 
the Conftitution of Things ^ And it is a 
Matter of Fad, independent on this or any 
other Speculation, that he governs the World 
by the Method of Rewards and Punifh- 
ments ^ : and alio that he hath given us a moral 
Faculty, by which we diftinguifh between 
Aftions, and approve fomc as virtuous and of 
Good^defert, and difapprove others as vicious 
and of lU-defert \ Now this moral Difcern- 
ment implies, in the Notion of it, a Rule 
of Adion, and a Rule of a very peculiar 
Kind ; for it carries in it Authority and a 
right of Diraaion ; Authority in fuch a Senfc, 
as that we cannot depart from it without be* 
ing Self-condemned '. And that the Didates 
of this mor^l Faculty, which are by Nature 
a Rule to us, are moreover the Laws of God, 
Lav^ in a Senfe including Sandtions ; may be 
thus proved. Confeioufnefs of a Rule or 
Guide of A6tion, in Creatures who are ca^ 
pable of confidering it as given them by their 

* P. 155, &c. *^ Ck y. ^ Differt 11. 

s Serm. 2. at xYitRoUu 

M 4 Maker, 
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Fart Maker> 4)ot: only tv£tg immedktely a Seoib 
}. . of Duty, buit z\Soi a Senfe o£ Sccanty in fol- 
lowing it, aad of Danger, in. deviating fbom 
it. A Dire(aion of the Author of Nature, 
given to Crefftttrvs capable c^ looking upon it 
aa fuch, is fd^ljr ^ Command £rDm Him : 
and a Command. f^oin Him neceiTarily in-* 
chidea in it, at kail, aa implicit Promife in 
Ca& of Obedience, or Threatning in Cafb 
of DiicJiedifnce> But dien tjbe Senfe or Per«^ 
cepcion of good and ill I>efert\ which is 
contained in the moral Diibemment, renders 
the Samson oi^licit, and makes it appear, as 
one may fay, exprciied. . Foir fince his Me-' 
thod of Oovernraent is to reward and puniOi 
Actions, Hi& having annexed to fome Adions 
an infeparable Sen& of good Defert, and to 
others of ill, diis iiirely anoounts to declaring, 
upon whom his. Puniflinients ihall be inflid- 
ed, and his Rewards be beibwed. For he 
Qiiuft have given us this Di£;emment and Sen& 
of Things, as a Pre<»ientiment of what is to 
be heieafior : that is, by ^ay of Information 
bdbsehajnd, what we are filially to expe£k in 
Hia WodcL ^ There is then moft evident 
Ground to thii^v ^^t die Oovernme&t of 
God, upon t^ whole, will be found to oor^ 
f€%ood tax the Nature whidii he has given 
ua t and thdC in the Upfhdt and Mue of 
things Happine(s and Mifery ihaUx ia FaA 

and 
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and Event, be made to foflow Virtue and Vice Chap. 
refpc(9ivcly ; ^ He has already, in fo pccu- VI. 
liar a Manner^ aflbciated the Ideas of dieofi 
in oar Minds. And from hence might eafily 
be deduced the Obligations of religious Wor* 
fliip, were it only to be confidered as a Meaps 
of preferving upon our Minds a Senfc of this 
moral Government of God, and fecuring our 
Obedience to it: which yet is an extremely 
impcrfeft View of that moft important Duty. 

Now I fey, no OtjedSHon from NeccfBty 
can lie againft this general Proof of Religion. 
None againft the Propofition reaibned upon^ 
that we have fudi a moral Faculty and Dif* 
cemment ; becaufe this is a mere Matter of 
Fadt, a thing of Experience, that human 
Kind is thus conftitutcd : None againft the 
Concltifion j becaufe it is immediate and 
wholly from this Fad. For the Conclufion, 
diat C^ will finally reward theRighteous and 
punifh the Wicked, is not here drawn, from 
its appearing to us fit^ that Hejhtnildi but 

from 

\ However, I am far from intending to deny, tliat the 
WiU of God U determine^ by what is fit, by the Right and 
^eafon of the Cafe ; though one chufes to decline Matters of 
fach abilrad Speculation, and to fpeak with Caution when 
one does fpeak of theiUr But if it be intelligible to fay, that 
1/ isJU and riafonabU for every, ene to confuk his own H^pinefi^ 
then, Fitmfs ofASion^ or the Right and Reafon of the Cafe, ia 
ao intelligible manner of fpeaking* And it feems as incon« 
ceivable^ tofnppofe God to approve one Coarfe of AfUon, 

or 
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Part from its appearing, that he has told us. He 
I. ivill. And this he hath certainly told us, in 
the Promife and Threatning, which it hath 
been obferved the Notion of a Command im- 
plies, and the Senfe of good and ill Dcfert 
which he has given us, more diitindly ex- 
preiTes. And this Reafoning from Fa<5l is 
confirmed, and in fome Degree evai verified, 
by other Faifts ; by the nati^ral Tendencies of 
Virtue and of Vice ^ ; and by this, that God, 
in the natural Courfe of his Providence, pu- 
fii£bes vicious Adions as miichievous to Socie- 
ty; and alio vicious Actions as fuch in the 
ftrideft Senfe \ So that the general Proof of 
Religion is unanfwerably real, even upon the 
wild Suppofition which.we are arguing upon« 

It muft likewife , be obferved farther, that 
natural Religion hath^ befides this, an exter- 
nal Evidence ; which the DotStrine of NeceA 
fity, if it could be true, would not affedl. For 
fuppofe a Perfon, by the Obfervations and 

or one End, preferably to anptber, which yet His a£Ving at 
all from Deiign implies that ht does, without fappdfing 
/bmewhat prior in That End, to be the Ground of the Pre- 
ference ; as to fuppofe Him to difcern an abftraft Proportion 
in be true, without fuppofing fomewhat prior in it, to be the 
^Ground of the Difcernment. It doth not therefpre appear, 
that moral Right is any more relative to Perception, than ab- 
Ura^l Truth is : Or that it is any more improper, to fpeak of 
the Fitnefs and Ilightnefs of A6iions and Ends, as founded 
in the Nature of Things, than to (peak of abftraft Truth, as 
thus founded. 
- *^ p. 85. J p. 73^ &c, 

; • ' ' Reafoning 
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Reafoning above, or by any other, convinced CtiA7« 
of the Truth of Religion 5 that there is a God, VI. 
who made the World, who is the moral Go- 
yernor and Judge of Mankind, and will up- 
on the whole deal with every one according 
to his Works : I fay, fuppofe a Perlbn con* 
vinced of this by Reafon j but to know no- 
thing at all of Anjtiquity, or the prefent State 
of Mankind. It would be natural for fuch 
an one to be inquifitive, what was the Hifto- 
ry of this Syftem of Doctrine ; at what Time, 
and in what Manner, it came firfl into the 
World ; and whether it were believed by any 
confiderable Part of it. And vvere he upon 
Inquiry to find, that a particular Perfon, in a 
late Age, firfl of all propofed it, as a Deduc* 
tion of Reafon, and that Mankind were be- 
fore wholly ignorapt of it : then, though its 
Evidence from Reafon would remain, there 
would be no additional Probability of its 
Truth, from the Account of its Difcovery. 
But inftead of this being the Fadl of the Ca^e, 
on the contrary, he would find, what could 
not but afford him a very ftrong Confirma- 
tion of its Truth : Firjiy That fomewhat of 
this Syftem, with more or fewer Additions 
and Alterations, hath been profeiled in all 
Ages and Countries, of which we have any 
certain Information relating to this Matter. 
Secondly J That it is certain hiftorical Fad, fo 
far as we can trace things up, that this whole 

Syfteoi 
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^fftem of Belief, that there is one God, the 
Creator and nx^al Govcraor of the Worlds 
and that Mai^tkind is in »a^tacitOt Religion^ 
Was received- ifl^tbe iirft A^s. f^nA Thirdly^ 
That as there is mo Hint v* Intimutjon in 
Hiftor3r, diat diis Syftem-was* firii reaibned 
0>SfL\ fo thefe is no expreis hiftorical or iraditk^*. 
Qal Evidence, i% ancient as Hiftory^ that it 
was taught firil by Revelation* l4ow ihefe 
diings mufl be allowed to be^great Weighlb 
The firft of them, general Conient, (hews 
^s SyAem to be eenlormable lo the common 
Sen£s of Mankinds ^ The Second^ nao^ely, 
that Religion was believed in the Hrft Ages 
of the Worid, efpecliHy as it does net ap- 
pear that thcr? were then any-lbperftltious or 
faHe Additions to it, cannot but be a farmer 
Confirmatton of its Truth* Fw it is a Proof 
of t$Hs Alternative : either £hat it came int^ 
the World by Revelation ; of rf^at it is natu- 
r^U obvious, a^ forces itfeMf upon the Mind., 
Thc^ former of thefe is the Conclufion of 
Icampd Men; And whoever wiH ccmiider; 
how qnapt for ^^ulafton rude and unculti* 
vated Minds are, will, perhaps from hence 
alone, be ftrongly inclin^ to believe it the 
Truth*^ And as it is ihevm in fhe fecond 
FWt * of this Treatife, that thare is nothing of 
fuch peculiar. Prefumption againft a Revela-^ 
6on in the Beginning of the World, as ther^ 

'■ "> Chap, ii. • 

is 
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is fuppofed to be againft fubfequent ones : a Chap. 
Sccptick could not, I<^nki give any Ac- VI/: 
count, which MTould appear more {mbablc 
evep tQ hifn&lf> of tlM? early Pretences to Re^ 
yelationj than ^yfuppofing fome- real origin 
nal one, from whisnce thqy were copied. Aod 
die diird thing abovenjen^ionod, tbdt there i^ 
expre& hiftorical or trsujitional Evidence ^ 
antient as HifUny,; <^ the Syftenv of ReUr 
^on being taught Mankind by Revelac^nt 
this muft be ackt^ed as fome Degree c^ red 
Proo^ that it wds (b taught. F^or why ;Qiould 
not the moft' antient Tradition be adnanted> aa 
iooie additional Proof of a Pa£^ againl^ 
which there is no Prefumptionf And this 
Proof is mendolied here, becaufe it has its 
W^ht to fbeW| that Religion came^ into the 
Worid by Revelation^ prior to all Confidera* 
tion of th^ proper Authority of any Book 
fappofcd to contain it : and even prior to all 
Confideration, whedier the Revelation ttialf 
be uncorruptly handed down and related, oc 
mixed fnd darkned with Fables. Thus 
the hiftorical Aceounti which we have, of 
the Origin of Religicxi, taking in all Circumr 
fiances, is a real Confirniation of its Tratfi, 
no way a^^ed by the Opinion of Neceffity. 
And the external Endtxtc^y even of natut^ 
Religion, is by no means inccn^rable* 

But 
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But it is carefully to be obferved, and ought 
to be recoUedted after all Proofs of Virtue and 
Religion, which are only general ; that as 
ipeculative Rea(bn may be ncglcdled, pre* 
jttdiced, and deceived : {o alfo miay our mo- 
ral Underftanding be impaired and perverted, 
and the Diftates of it not impartially attended 
to. This indeed proves nothing againft the 
Reality of our ipeculative or pradlical Facul- 
ties of Perception; againft their being in- 
tended by Nature, to inform us in the Theo- 
ry of Things, and inftrufl: us how we are to 
behave, ^nd what we are to expedl in Con- 
fequence of our Behaviour. Yet our Liabl&- 
nefs, in the Degree we are liable, to Preju- 
dice and Perverfion, is a moft ferious Admo- 
nition to us to be upon our Guard, with re- 
foeift to what is of fuch Confeqiiencie, as our 
Determinktions concerning Virtue and Reli- 
gion : And particularly not to take Cuftom> 
and Faftiion, and flight Notions of Honour, 
or Imaginations of prefent Eafe, Ufe and 
Convenience to Mankind, for the only moral 
Rule \ 

The foregoing Obfervations, drawn from 
the Nature of the thing, and the Hiftory of 
Religion, amount, when taken together, to 
a real practical Proof of it, not to be cori- 

• Diffcn, II. 
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futcd : Such a Proof as, confiderihg the in- Chap* 
finite Importance of threidiing, I apprehend, VL 
would be admitted fuUyfiifficient, in Reafon, 
to influence the A<£tions of Men, who aft 
upon Thought and Refle(3ion ; if it were ad-* 
mitted, that there is no Proof of the con- 
trary. But it may Be faid : " There are 
^^ many Probabilities, which cannot indeed be 
** confuted, /• e. (hewn to be no Probabilities, 
" and yet may be overbalanced, by greater 
** Probabilities on the other Side J much more 
by Demonflration. And there is no Occa«* 
fim to object againfl particular Argum^its 
alledged for an Opinion, when the Opinion 
itfelf may be clearly {hewn to be falfe, with- 
out meddling with fuch Arguments at all, 
but leaving them juft as they are *"• Now 
the Method of Government by Rewards 
" and Punilhments, and efpecially rewarding. 
" and punifhing good and ill Defert as fuch 
" reipc(3ively, muft go upon Suppofition, that 
•* we are free and not neceflary Agents. And 
•* it is incredible, that the Author of Nature 
** ihould govern us upon a Suppofition as 
*' true, which he knows to be falfe : and 
^. therefore abfurd to think, he will reward 
". or punifh us for our Adlions hereafter j 
^ efpecially that he will do it under the No-»* 
*^ tion, that they are of good or ill Defert." 
Here then the Matter is brought to a Point. 

And 
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Part Arid the Anfwer to aU ttos is ful}^ «Dd no^ fi> 
I. 1)6 oraded ; thit the whole Conftitution toji 
Courfe of Things, the whole Analogy of Pro* 
videncef (hews beyond Poffibility of Doubt^ 
that the Cancjufion from this Reasoning 19 
fidfe 5 wherever the Fallacy lies. Thtf Doc-^^ 
trine of Freedom indeed, clauiy ihowt where t 
in (xxppd&ag oudelvea neceffary, when in 
Truth vn are free Agents^ But upon the 
Siqjpofitian of Neceffity» thfc Fallacy lies in 
taking for granted^ that it is incredible ne^ 
Geflary Agents ihould be rewarded and pu^ 
niihed. But that» ibme how or other, the 
Concluiion now mentioned is falfe, is moft 
certain* For it is Fad*, that God does go-^ 
yem even Brute Creatures by the Method of 
Rewards and PuniihmentSi in the natural 
Courie of Things. And Men are rewarded 
and puniihed for their Anions, punidied for 
Adions miichievous to Society as being fb^ 
puniihed for vicious Ai^ions as fuch ; by the 
natural InfhUmentali^ of each other, under 
the prefent Condudl of Providence. Nay 
even the Affection of Gratitude, and the Paf^ 
fion of Refentment, and the Rewards and 
Punifhments folbwing from thetn, which'^in 
general are to be confidered as natural, i, e. 
ifotti the Audior of Nature; theiie Rewards 
and Punifliments, bebg naturally ' annexed 
to A^ons coniidered as implying good Intcn- 

' Senn. Sth, at the Rolls. 
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tion and good Deferl^ ill Intention and ill Der Chap. 
fert ; thefe natural Rewards and Puaifhments, VI. 
I fay, are as much, a Cpntradic^ion to the 
Conclufion above, and fhew it§ FaUhood. as 
a more exa<5l and compleat rewarding and pu-^ 
, riifhing of good and ill Defert as fijch, So that 
if it be incredible, that neceflary Agents (hould 
be thus rewarded and puniflied • . then, Men 
are not neceflary but free,: fince. it is matter 
of Fafl:, that they are thus rewarded and pu- 
nifhed. But if, on the contrary, which is the 
Suppoiition we have been argjuing upon, it be 
iniifted, that Men are neceflary Agents 5 
then, there is nothingjncredible in the farther 
Suppofition of neceflary Agents being thus 
-rewarded and puniflied : fince we Ourfelves 
are thus dealt with* 

From the whole therefore it mufl: follow, 
that a Neceflity fuppofed poflible, and re- 
concileable with the Confl:itution of . Things, 
does in no fort prove that the Author of Na- 
ture will not, nor deftroy the Proof that he 
will, finally and upon the whole, in his eter- 
nal Government, render his Creatures happy 
or milerable, by fome means or other, as they 
behave well or ill. Or, to exprefs this Con- 
clufion in Words conformable to the Title of 
the Chapter, the Analogy of Nature (hews 
us, that the Opinion of Neceflity, confide- 
red as practical, is falfe. And if Neceflity, 

N upon 
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Part upcm the «Suppofidon abovemendoned, doth 
i. not deftroy the Proof of natural Rdigion, it 
evidently miikes no Alteration in the Proof of 
revealed. 

From thefe things llkewife w? n^y learn, 
in what Senie to underftand That general Af- 
iktioB, tibat die Opjmoii of Necsf&ty is ef- 
fendally deAru£tive cf all Religioa. Firft in 
a pradieal Senfe ^ that by (fais Nodqn, qdio- 
iftical Men pretend to £^fy and encouraee 
Themfelves in Vice, and juffify to Qt)^s 
their Difregard to all Religion. And (econd- 
ly, in the ftrid:eft Senie ; that it is a Cpotra- 
didtion to the whole Conititudon of Nf^Cure, 
and to what we may eveiy .moment ocperi- 
ence in Ourfelves, and fi> overturns every 
thing. But by no means is this A0erdon to 
be undei^ood, as if Neceflity, io^^xafir^ it 
could poflibly be reconciled widi the Conili- 
tudon of things and with what we experienco, 
were not alfo reconcileable wfth Rdigion : for 
upon this Suppofitipn, it demonflrably is io. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Government of God^ con^ 
Jideredai ^ Scheme or Conftitution^ 
imperf^ly comprehended^ 

THOUGH it be, as it cannot but be. Chap; 
acknoveledgcd, that the Analogy of VII. 
Nature gives a firong Credibility, to the ge- 
neral Dodrine erf* Religion, and to the feve- 
ral particular things contained in it, confide 
red as (b many Matters of FaA $ and like- 
wife that it Qx9n this Credibility not to be 
deftroyed by any Notions of Neceflky : Yet 
itiU^ OtjedtODS may be infifted upon, againft 
the Wifiiooi, Equity and Gkxxinefs df the 
divine Govenuneot implied in the Notion of 
Religion, and againft the Method by which 
this Government is condu(3ed; to which 
Ot^edlions Analogy can be no direft Anfwer. 
For die Crecfibility, or the certain Tratb, of 
a Matter of Fad, does not immediately prove 
any thing conccmiDg the Wifdom or Good^ 
ncfs of, It : and Analogy can do no more, im^ 
mediately or difcdly, than (hew fuch and 
fuch tilings to be true or credible, coniidered 
only as Matters of Fa£t But ftill, if, upon 
Suppofition of a moral Conftitution of Na^ 

N 2 ture 
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ture and a moral Government over it. Ana- 
logy fuggefts and makes it credible, that this 
Government muft be a Scheme, Syftem or 
Conftitution of Government, as diftingtiiflied 
from a number of fingle unconneded Ads of 
diftributive Juftice and Goodnefs ; and like- 
wife, that it muft be a Scheme, fo imper- 
fedly comprehended, and of fuch a Sort in 
other Refpcds, as to afford a direft general 
Anfwer to all Objedions againft the Juftice 
and Goodnefs of it: then Analogy is, re- 
motely, of great Service in anfwering thofe 
Objections ; both by fuggefting the Anfwer, 
-and {hewing it to be a credible one. 

Now this, upon Inquiry, will be found to 
be the Cafe. For, Firfiy Upon Suppofition 
that Gpd.exercifes a moral Government over 
the World, the Analogy of his natural Go- 
vernment fuggefts and makes it credible, that 
his moral Government muft be a Scheme 
quite beyond our Comprehenfion : and this 
affords' a general Anfwer to all Objedions a- 
gainft the Juftice and Gcodneis of it. And, 
Secondly y A more diftindt Obfervation of fome 
-particular things contained in God's Scheme 
•of natural Government, the like things being 
fuppofed, by Analogy, to be contained in his 
moral Government, will farther fhew, how 
Jittle Weight is to be laid upon thefe Objec- 
tions. 

4 I. Upon 
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I. Upon Supppfition that God exercifes a Chap, 
moral Government over the World, the Ana- VII. 
logy of his natural Government fuggefts and' 
makes it credible, that his moral Government 
muft be a Scheme, quite beyond our Compre- 
henfion : And this affords a general Anfwer 
to all Objedlions againft the Juftice and Good- 
nefs of it. It is moft obvious, Analogy 
renders it highly credible, that upon Suppofi- 
tion of a moral Government, it muft be a 
Scheme ; for the World, and the whole oatur 
ral Government of it, appears to be fo : to: be 
a Scheme, Syftem or Conftitution, whofe 
Parts coiTelpond to each other, and to a 
Whole ; as really as any Work of Art, or as 
any particular Model of a civil Conftitution 
and Government. In this great Scheme of 
the natural World, Individuals have various 
peculiar Relations to other Individuals of their 
own Species. And whole Species are, we 
find, varioufly related to other Species, upon 
tills Earth. Nor do we know, how much 
farther thefe Kinds of Relations may ex- 
tend. And, as there is not any Adion or na- 
tural Event, which we are^ acquainted with, 
io fingle and untonneded, as not to have a 
Refped to fome other Adions and Events : 
fo poflibly each of them, when it has not.an. 
immediate, may yet have a remote, natural 
Relation to other Adions and Events, .much 

N 3 beyond 
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beyond the 'Compafs of this prefcnt World. 

There (eems indeed nothing, ^om whence we 

can & much as make a Conjeftare, whether 

all Creatures, Anions and Evends, through* 

dut the whole of Nature, have Relations to 

each odier. But, as it is envious, that all E«- 

tients have future unknown C6nfequences;'fi>, 

if we trace any, as far as we Can go, into wha^ 

is oxinedied with it ; we (hall find, that if 

itich Event were not conneded with fyitic-^ 

what i&rther in Nature unknown %b us, {otdi-^ 

what both pad and [x^fent, fuch Event could 

not poifibly have been at all. Nor can we 

give the whole Account of any one thing 

whatever: of all its Cau&s, Ends, and ne*- 

cefiary Adjun^s; thoie Adjuncts, I mean, 

without which it could not have been. ' By 

this moft afionifhing Conne^on, tbeie red* 

procal Correipondencies and mutual Relatldid, 

every thing which we fee in the Courfe of 

Nature, is adually brought about, hni thingi 

feemingly the moft iniignificanf imagi^ 

nable, are perpetually obferved to be ne- 

ccflary Conditk)ns to other things of the 

greateft Importance : So that any one thiiig 

whatever, may, for aught we know to the 

contrary, be a neceflary Condidon to any 

other. The natural Wodd dien, and natur^ 

Goyanment of it, being fuch an ihcdmpre- 

henfible Scheme; fo incomprehenfible, that 

a Maa muft, re^y in the Ktera! Seni^, know 

4 nothing 



no^uog at ^i who is not/enfible of his Ig=f Chafx 
norapjC^ in it :. t^ jnprmediately , ruggpilsj^ and Vl f. 
ftrooglj ihewd the yredi^iiity^ that the moral 
World ^tid ittdvernment of it may be fb top. 
Indeed theBaturaj and moral ConftitutionancI 
GoTempient of the. World are fo connedVec^i 
as to make up; together bi^ t one Sc^me : and 
it is higWy probable, that the firft is formed 
atid carried on merely in Sobfcrviency to the 
latter; as the vegetable World is /or the antr 
maU and organized Bodies for MinfJs. But 
the thidg intended here, is, without inquiring 
how far the Adminiflration of (lie natural 
World is fubordinate to That of the rrioral, 
only to obferve the Credibility, that one fhouM 
be analogous or fimilar to the other : that 
therefofe every A^ of divine Juftice and 

Good&e&, may be iuppofed to look muph her 
yond itfelf, and its immediate Pbjed:> may 
have fbme Refef ence to other Parts of God's 
moral : Adminifbation, and to a general moral 
Plan: and that every Circumftance of this 
his moral Government, may be adjufted be- 
ibreh^nd i?iath ja View to the whole of it. 
Thps for Example : the determined Length 
of Time, and fl^ Degrees and Ways, in 
which Virtue is to remain in a State of War- 
fere and Difcipiinei and in which Wicked-- 
neis 4^ permitted to have it^ Progrefs ; the 
.Times' appointed for the Execudon. of Juftice; 
tfi9 appointed In^rRnients of it y tne Kinds of 

N 4 ' ' Rewards 
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Part Rewards and Punifbments, and the Manners 
L of their Diftribution ; all particular Inftances 
^ of divine Juft ice and Goodnefs, and every 
Circumftance of them, rtiay have fuch Re- 
fpeftj to each other, as to make up altogether 
a Whole, connected and related in all its 
Parts : a Scheme or Syftem, which is as pro- 
perly One as the natural World is, and of the 
like Kind. And fuppofing this to b6 the 
Cafe ; it is moft evident, that we are not com- 
petent Judges of this Scheme, from the fmall 
Parts of it, which come within our View in 
the prcfent Life : and therefore no Objfedi- 
ohs againft any of thefe Parts, can be infifted 
upon by reafonable Men. 

This our Ignorance, and the Confequencc 
here drawn from it, are univerfally acknow- 
ledged, upon other Occafions ; and, though 
fcarce denied, yet are univerfally forgot, when 
Perfons come to argue againft Religion. And 
it is not perhaps eafy, even for the moft rea- 
fonable Men, always to bear in Mind the De- 
gree of our Ignorance, and make due Allbw- 
ances for it. Upon thefe Accounts, it may 
not be ufelefs to go on a little farther, in or- 
der to Ihew morediftindly, how juft an-An- 
fwer our Ignorance is, to Objedions againft 
the Scheme of Providence. Suppofe then 
a Perlbn boldly to aflert, that the things com- 
plained of, the Origin and Continuance of 

Evil, 
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Evil, might cafily have been preveuted by Chap. 
repeated Interpofitions * 5 Interpofitions fo VII. 
guarded and,circumftanced) as would preclude* 
all Mifchief arifiug from: them : Or, if this 
were imprafticahle, that a Scheme oi Govern- 
ment is itfelf an Imperfeftioa ; iince niore 
Good might ha,v^ hecn produced, without 
any Scheme, Syftetn, or Conftitution at all, 
by continued fingle unrelated Ads of diftri- 
butive Juftice and Goodnefsj becaufe thefe 
would have occafioned no Irregularities. And 
farther than this, it is prcfumed, the Objec- 
tions will not be carried. -Yet the Anfwer^is 
obvious : that were thefe Afleirtlons true, ftill 
the Obfervations above, concerning our Igno- 
rance in the Scheme of divine Government, 
and the Confequencc drawn from it, would 
hold, in great meafure j enough to vindicate 
Religion, againft all Objeiftions from the Dif- 
ordcrs of the prefent State. Were thefe AC 
fertions true, yet the Government of the • 
World might be juft and good notwithftand- 
ing ; for, at the moft, they would infer no- 
thing more than that it might have been bet- 
ter. ^ ' But indeed they are mere arbitrary Af- 
fertions : no Man being fufficiently acquainted 
with the Poffibilities of things, to bring any 
Proof of them, to the loweft Degree of Pro- 
bability. For however poflible what is JalP- 

« p. 190, 191. , 
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VAUt fitted mtf &em; y6C many, loftsincss t\rf 
^ , b< all^ged^ iti t&ings much to6 x)ut tif out? 

%tA reducible CO Cb6 moil palptttde Seifrcontmn 
didi6tis, whkby n^ every ^n^ by any in^ans 
tvotiM ^rceive to be fuch, ttor perb^^d jxay 
6rte at firll fight fufpea^. From tbefe tfjings^ 
H is edy to fee diftmdHy, bow our Ignorancei 
a» It is the 6oAim6fiy is really a f«ti^ai@^ory 
AixiM^ to ill Objeaiidni agaiirft thd >^^ 
*A(f Goodnefs of Pft)vidence, If t Mftft 
cddtempkting aAy o0e provicteuial Di^ii^ 
tioii, ^ich had no Rdatbn t6 any otbersy 
^ould Objddiy dlat he dtfcemed in it ae Di^ 
S^rd to Joftice, or a Dfcficieney of Ooodne^ i 
Nothing would be^ icfs an Anfwer to ftidi 
Objeftion, thdn mt Ignorance in other Parts 
6f Providencei or in die Poffibilities of di^oi^ 
no Wiy related to what he was conteniplat'- 
ing. But when we know not, bilt tho rarts 
6bje<f^«d againft mvf be fdatke tooths Parti 
dn^own to US) and when we ace umc- 
<|ttainted with what isj in dhe Nattire of 
tne thing, practicable id the Cafe be^e usi 
then Our Ignorance i^ sfc fatisfeftory Anfw^ ^ 
Becaufe, ibtne nnknown Rektion, or fbmft 
vnknown Impoffibility, may render what is 
objeded againft, jud and good y nay gpo^- jA 
^ higheft practicable Degree. 

n. And 
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n. And how fittle Weight fe to he liiS diAVi 
upon foch Ofajed^ons, wlH ftrther *tpp&ct; hf VH. 
a rttofediftmfl.Obfmatidn offtitntpatkkht^ '^ 
dnhgs tofitained In t^e natttrai Qdvemmeftt 
of Ood, the HRe td which maf berfupp)^, 
from Analogy, to be tontsaned la his hibmt 
Government. 

jRf^/?, As in the Scheme of tht ttafarat 
World, no pnds appett to be accdrnplidiedf 
without Means : fb tvfe find that Means very 
ondefirablc, often conduce to brirtg alxMt 
Ends in fuch a Mcafore defif iWe, as gr^dtljr 
tx> oveAalancc the Difegteeabl^eife of the 
Means. And in Cafes >*ftere fiich Wfeafns artf 
condndve to ftich Ei^ds, it Is not Reafbn, but 
Experience, which- flicwa as, that thejr at* 
thus conducive. Experience alfolhews many 
Mieans to be condncive and neceflary to at- 
eompKlh Ends, which Means, before Ex]pfr- 
rJeftce, we (hould have thought^ wouM have 
haSr even a' contrary Tendency; Nov^ fbitt 
tEcfe Obfervations relating^ to the natural 
Schcnae of the World, the moral being ftip- 
pofed^ ahaf ogotrs to it, arifes a great Cif edibiur 
ty^ that the putting our Mifery in each othef'i 
rower to the Degree it is, aiid making Men 
Karteto Vice to tfe Degree we are; attd in 
genend, that thofe things, wliiefi ^re objedtedf 
againflr tfie^ mofal Sfcheme of Pro\ridence, may 

be, 
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be, upon the whole, friendly and affiftant to 
Virtue, and produftive of an Over-balance of 
Happinefs : /. e. The Things objeilcd againft, 
may be Means, by which an Over-balance of 
Good will, in the End, be found produced. 
And from the fame Obfervations, it apf)ears 
to be no Prefumption againft This, that we 
do not, if indeed we do not, fee thofe Means 
to have any fuch Tendency ; or that they 
feem to us to have a contrary one. Thus 
thofe things, which we call Irregularities, may 
not be fo at all : becaufe they may be Means 
of accompliftiing wife and good Ends more 
confiderable. And it may be added, as a- 
bove % that they may alfo be the only Meansi 
by which thefe wife and good Ends are capa- 
ble of being accomplifhed. 

After thefe Obfervations it may be proper 
to add, in order to obviate an abfurd and 
wicked Conclufion from any of them, that 
though the Conftitution of our Nature from 
whence we. are capable of Vice and Mifery, 
may, as it undoubtedly does, contribute to the 
Perfedion and Happinefs of the World ; and 
though the adlual Permiflion of Evil may be 
beneficial to it : (/. e. it would have been more 
mifchievous, not that a wicked Perfon had 
himfelf abftained from his own Wickednefs, 
but that any one had forcibly prevented it, 

« p. i86. 

than 
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than that it was permitted :) Yet notwith- Chaf. 
{landing, it might have been much better for VII. 
the World, if this very Evil had never been 
done. Nay, it is moft clearly conceivable, 
that the very Commiffion of Wickednefs may 
be beneficial to the World, and yet, that it 
would be infinitely more beneficial for Men 
to refrain from it. For thus, in the wife and 
goodConftitutionof the natural World, there 
are Diforders which bring their own Cures j 
Difeafes, which are themfelves Remedies. 
Many a Man would have died, had it not 
been for the Gout or a Fever ^ yet it would 
be thought Madnefs to afiert, that Sickneis is 
a better or more perfedt State than Health ; 
though the like, with regard to the moral 
World, has been aflerted. But, 

Secondly ^ The natural Government of the 
World is carried on by general Laws. For 
this there may be wife and good Reafons : 
the wifeft and beft, for aught we know to 
the contrary. And that there are fuch Rea- 
fons, is fuggefted to our Thoughts, by the 
Analogy of Nature j by our being made to 
experience good Ends to be accomplifhed, as 
indeed all the Good which we enjoy is ac- 
compHflied/by this Means, that the Laws, by 
which the World is governed, are general. 
For we have fcarce any Kind of Enjoy nients, 
but what we are, in Ibme way or other, in- 

llrumcn- 
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ftriunental in procurit^ owftlvcs, hf aSifig 
in a Manner whidi "90^ foidbe likely topio- 
cure them : Now tbN Forvfight couki not he 
atall^ were not the Go^rnnient of ^eWorld 
omried on hy geneial Lows. And though, 
for wxAx we know to the ccAtcuy, every 
fing^e Cafe may be> at kngth> fiwnd tt> haire 
bera ptomkd for even by thde : yet to pie^- 
vent all Irr^iiUritie8> or remedy them aa they 
ariie» by &e wsibft and bcft general Law8» 
may be impofiiUe in the Nature of things; 
as we fee it is abidiutely impoffible io cndl 
Government. But then we are ready to think, 
that, the Conflitmioo of Nature remaking as 
it is, and the Coorfe of things being permitted 
to go on, in other Refpe&s, as it does, there 
might be Interpofitions to prevent Irreali- 
ties ; though they could not have been {pre- 
vented or len^^ed by any general laws. 
And there would indeed be r»fon to wiifa, 
which, by the way, is very diflPerent fiom a 
Right tx> claim, that all Irregularities were 
prevented or remedied by prefent Interpofi-** 
tions, if tiieie InterpofitiDns would have no 
other £0e<9: than this. But it is plain iboy 
would have fome vifiUe and ioMnediatn bad 
Effects : for Inilance, they would OKoura^ 
ldlene& and Negligence ; and th^ wodbl 
render doubtful the natural Rule of Life, 
vrfaich is aicertaioed by tMs very thing, that 

the Courfe of the World is carried on by ge^ 

neral 



Dcrfd hvm» And ^Mr^icr, it ia certain they OnAf. 
wovi]4 hfm?.dil$wt J^^ds, and voy great ones VII. 
tipo} l^y m^anso^ the wonderful. Connexions 
b^prip m«)tion0d '. 'Sp that we cannot fi> 
niiK^^g»e&> ^iHuit ironH be the whole Ab- 
f^t ^f the Int»ppfil99ns de^red* It mxf he 
faid* any bad RefuU might he piievented by 
faribcf Int^ip9fitions> whenever there wa» 00- 
e«^^ ^r thepi; Out this again is talkiag 
q<jutp nt rajodom, and in the darH '* ypon 
the whole then, we fee wile Reafi)n9, why 
the Coorfe <£the World (haoM. be carried on 
by general I*aw8> and good Ends acconnplithed 
by iNs Means : And, (or aught we know, 
tiiere m^y be the wi&A Reaibns for it, and 
the beft ^nds acoompliihed by it. We have 
Dodround to belii^ve, that all Irregularities 
coi^d be remedied as they arife, <;xr could have 
bem precli}d9d, by general I^aw^. We &id 
that Interpofitions would produce £vi], and 
prevent Qood : And, for aught we know, 
they would produce greater j^vil than they 

m^M pre\K»t} and prevent greater Qgod 
than thi^y would produce. And if this be 
the Cafe then the not interpofing i$ fo ftr 
fivmi biing a Qronnd of Complaint, that it is 
«a toftanc* qf Qopdnefe. Thife i$ intelligible 
ag4fu^<^t: i^d going ^her^ feems b^ 
yond t^ u^q(1 Readi ii^our Fatnikies. 
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But it may be faid, that '* after all, thcfe 

fuppofed Impoffibilities and Relations are 

what we are unacxjuainted with 5 and we 

muft judge of Religion, as' of other things, 

by what we do know, and look upon the 

reft as Nothing : Or however, that the 

•' Anfwers here given to what is objecfled 

** againft Religion, may equally be made ufe 

" of to invalidate the Proof of it ; fincc dieir 

** Strefs lies fo very much upon our Igno- 

« ranee/' But, 

Firji^ Though total Ignorance in any Mat- 
ter, does indeed equally deftroy, or rather 
preclude, all Proof concerning it, and Objec- 
tions againft it : yet partial Ignorance docs 
not. For we may in any Degree, be con- 
vinced, that a Perfon is of fuch a Cbaradler, 
and confequendy will purfue fuch Ends; 
though we are greatly ignorant, what is the 
proper Way of adling, in order, the moft ef-- 
fedtually, to obtain thofe Ends : And in this 
Cafe, Objeftions againft his Manner of afting, 
as feemingly not conducive to obtain them, 
might be anfwered by our Ignorance ; though 
the Proof that fuch Ends were intended, 
might not at all be invalidated by it. Thus, 
the Proof of Religion is a Proof of the mo- 
ral Character of God, and confequently that 
his Qovernment is moral, and. that every one 

upon 
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tiipoh the whole (hall receive according to his ChaP. 
Deferts ; a Proof that this is the defigned VIL 
End of fcis Government* But we are not 
competent Judges, what is the proper Way 
of ading, in order the moft efFedually toac- 
-complifli this End *• Therefore our Igno*- 
rahce is an Anfwer to Objedlions againft the 
Condudl *6f Providence, in perniitting Irregu*. 
larities, as iefeming contradi<5tory to this End. 
^Nowi finte it is fo obvious^ that our Igiio* 
Tance may be a fatisfadtory Anfwer to O^c- 
tions againft a things and yet not afFed the 
Proof of it; till it can be fhewn, it is frivo- 
lous lb aflfert, that our Ignorance invalidates 
the Proof of Religion, as it docs the Objec- 
tions againft it. 

Secondly^ Suppofe unknown Impoflibilities^ 
and unknown Relations, might juftly be ur- 
ged to invalidate the Proof of Religion, as 
well as to anfwer Objedions againft it : And 
that in ConfeqUence of tnis, the Proof of it 
were doubtful, Yet ftill, let the Aflertion be 
defpied, or let it be ridiculed, it is undenia- 
bly true, that moral Obligations would re- 
main certain, though it were not certain 
what would, upon the whole, be the Con- 
iequences of obferving or violating them. 
For, thefe Obligations arife immediately and 
heceflarily from die Judgment of our own 

« p. II, 12« 
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pAitt Mind^ unle^ perver^d, which we quuiQt 
}. violate without being Setf-coodemfied^ And 
diey wouJU be certain too, frotti €DniidcJ?atF- 
6n8 of lotereft. For though it were doubtf(4> 
what vjiill be the future C^fequencw of Vir- 
tue and Vke; yet it is^ however^ credibil^. 
that diey miy have tfaofe Cc^ieqiUenci^, 
^h^h feeiigkm teaches us they will : And 
Ihis Credibility ^ a certain ^ Obj^^ajtioa ill 
fKnnt of Prudence, to abftam iitoRiafi Wk^*^ 
tfkjx&y and to Hve ia the coi^ici^iti^a Pfst€> 
tide of dl that is Good^ &ut^ 

• 

"Tbir^ Tiie Anfwer» above ^en to t\m 
^bji^dtioris agaikift Re|igion^ cad^^of ^a% 
be made Ufe of to invalidate the ProoC <^ it. 
For, upon Suppofition that God exercifes a 
ttibral Qoycrament over ^ Worl^i^ A^nalogy 
4k)e&ino£l: ftrongly liea^d us to conck^ tl^ 
this niioral Govenunent muft be a Sdi^e^ or 
Cohflttiition, beyond our Con^ehenfioo. 
And k thou&nd particidar Analogies fhew 40^ 
that Bai^ of fiich a Scheitiey from i^it R^ 
latioii io other Parts, may ccviduc^ to 9QCG«ch 
plifh Ends, which we Should have thoug^ 
they had no Tendency at all to accom^iflli: 
hay Bnds, which before Experience,, w« 
(hould have thought fuch Parts yi^ere qoi^Is^'^ 
3i(9:o]^to, and had a Tendency 6> f^feyf^ 
And idierefixe all thelib Analogic A^i 4^ 

f p. 4. And Ruit II; Ch^ vL 

the 



ihe Way of arguing piadc ufe gf io qH^^Uo^ Chaji 

&gainft Reli^on^ is delufive i liecau^ they VH* 

flicw it is not at all increcfible, that, could wc' — "" * 

tonaprehend the Whole, we " 

Permiffion of the Diforders ol 

to be confiftetrt with Ju^cc 

land even to be Infiances o| 

This Is not applicable to the ] 

gion, as it is tb the Obje^ons againft it 'j and 

therefore candot invalidate That Proof, as it 

diDCS thcfe Ol^eftioDS. 

Lqfiijft From the Oblervation now madCi 
it is eaiy to lee, that the Aniwers above gi- 
ven to the Objei^ions againft Providence 
though, in a general way of fpeaktng, they 
may be faid to be taken from our Igno- 
rance J yet are by no means taken merely 
from That, but from fomewhat which Ana- 
logy (hews us concerning it. For Analog]^ 
flievK us polidvely, that our Ignorance ui 
the Poflibilities of things, and the variou? 
Relations in Nature, renders us incompetent 
Judges, and leads us to falle ConcluGons, in 
Cafes £milar to This, in which we pretend 
to judge and to ot^ed. So that the thinga 
dx)vc infift^ upon, are not mere Suppoiitions 
of tinknown Impoflibilities and Relations! 

> Sam. at the JU1&, p. 3IZ. jth Edit. 
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T^RT but they are fuggcfted to our Thoughts, and 
I. even forced upon the Obfervation of ferious 
Men, and rendered credible too, by the Ana- 
logy of Nature. And therefore, to take thefe 
things into the Account, is to judge by Expe- 
rience and what we do know : and it is not 
judging fo^ to take no Notice of them. 
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CONCLUSION. 



^TpHE Obfervations of the laft Chap- Part 
•*^ ter, lead us to conlider this little ^cene I. 
of human Life, in which we are fo bufily 
engaged, as having a Reference, of fome 
Sort or other, to a much larger Plan of things* 
Whether we are, any way, related to the 
more diftant Parts of the boundlefs Univerfe, 
into which we are brought, is altogether un- 
certain. But it is evident, that the Courfe of 
things, which^ comes within our View, Is 
conneded with fome what paft, prefent, and 
future, beyond it *. So that we are placed, 
as one may fpeak, in the Middle of a Scheme, 
not a fixt but a progreffive one, every way in- 
comprehenfible : incomprehenfible, in a man- 
ner equally, with refpedt to what has been, 
what now is, and what fhall be hereafter. 
And this Scheme cannot but contain in it 
fomewhat, as* wonderful, and as much be- 
yond our .Thought and Conception ^ as any 
thing in That of Religion. For, wilt any 
Man in his Senfes fay, that it is lefs , difficult 

• p. 181, &c. ^ Sec Part II. Ch.iu 
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to concave, how the World came to be and| 
to continue as it is, without^ than with, an 
ifiteDIgent Author and Governor oF it ? Or, 
admitting an intelligent Governor of it, that 
there is fomt; other Rule bf GdVerftment,. 
more hatutal, and Cff eilier Conception, than 
That, which we call moral ? Indeed, with^ 
out an intelligent Author and Governor tjf Na- 
ture, no Account at all can be given, how this 
Univerfe, or the Part of it particularly in 
i^hich we are concerned, came to be, and 
the Courfe of it to be carried on, as it is ; 
Nor any. of its general End and Defign, withr 
but a Moral Governor of it. That ^ere i^ 
an intelligent Author of Nature, and natura][ 
Governor of the World, is a Principle gouQ 
upon in the fwegoing Treatife, as proved, 
ihd generally known and confefled to be 
Moved. And the very Notion of an intelli- 
gent Author qf Hatpre, proved by particular 
pnal Caufes, implies a Will and ^ Qiarader •. 
Now, as our whol? JSfature, the Nature which 
|Ie has given us^^ leads us to conclude His 
Win and Chara^Sier to he . n^oral, juft, and 
^ood : fo we can fcarce in Imagination con^ 
ceive, what it can be othcrwife. However, 
jn Confequence of this his Will and Charac- 
ter:, whatever it be, he formed the Univerfe as 
it is, and cacries on the Courfe of it as he does, 
:^ather than in any other Manner } and has af- 

5 p. 164. 
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^gfted to Us, and to all living Creatures, a Part 
Part and a Lot in k. Irrational Creatures L 
fl£t this their Part, and enjpy and undergo the' 
Pleafiires and the Paine allotted them, without 
liny Refledioii. jSMt one would think it im? 
pofliblcj that Creatures endued with R^ibn 
^ould avoid reflediting fodietimes upom al) 
This: refleAing, if not from wiience we camCi 
yet» at leaft, whither we are g^ing i atid what 
tbe myflerious Scheme in th^e Midfl c^ 
which we find ourlelves, will, ^t iength| 
come out, and pirdduce ; a Spheme in whidi 
it 16 certain wf^ are highly iiiterefted, . and in 
which we B)ay be ihtereft^d even beyond 
Conception. For many things prove it pal? 
^ably abfurd tq conclude, that we fhall ceaft 
to be, At Death. Particular Analogies da 
i^oft &i^b}y &ew us, that <&ere is aothing 
tQ be thought ftrange, in our being to ex^ 
ia anQtl^ State of Life. Abd that we are 
now living Beings, afibrds a ftrong Probabili- 
ty, tliat we l^all fontinue (o ^ unlefe there be 
^Kne pofitive Ground, atid there is tiohe &om 
l^eafifn qr Analogy, to think Deadi will de<? 
0n)y us. Were ^ Perfuafion '^ ikl^ Kind 
^er fo well grounded, thire Would, furely^ 
ha liftle Region to take I^^afUre ki 4t Sut in-r 
SS/citdi it ^an l^ve ito o^r^rouiid, than ibme 
^tAi I^^in^o^) as That ^f put gtt^fs Bo- 
*' bei})g Ourfelviist whkh is contrary to 
tee, Expen^G^ too n^ clearly 
Q 4 ftew§| 
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Part fhews us the Folly of concluding, from tbc^ 
L Body and the living Agent ^ffeding each other 
mutually, that the Diffolution of the former i& 
the Deftrudion of the latter* And there arq 
remarkable Inftances of llieir not affedting 
each other, which lead us to a contrary Con- 
cluiion. The Suppofition then, which in all 
Reafbn we are to go upon, is, that our living 
Nature will continue after Death. And it is 
infinitely unreafqnable to form an Inftitution of 
Life, or to a(3:,.upon any other SyppqAtiph, 
Now all Expectation of Immortality, whether 
more or lefs certain, opens ai) unbounded 
Profpedt to our Hopes and Fears : . fince 
we fee the Conftitution of Nature is fuch, as 
to admit pf Mifery as well as to be produftive 
of Happinefs, and experience ourfelyes to 
partake of both in fpme Degree j and fince 
we cannot but -know, \vhat higher Degrees of 
both we are capable of. . And there is no Pre- 
fumption againft believing farther, that cur 
future Intcreft depends upon our prefent Be* 
haviour : For we fee pur prefent Intefeft doth ; 
and that the Happkicfs and Mifery, which 
are naturally annexed to our Adions, very 
frequently do not follow, till long after the 
A<^ions are done, to which they are refpec* 
lively annexed. So that were Speculation tp 
leave us uncertain, whether it were likely^ 
that the Author of Najure, in giving Happi^ 
nefs and Mifery to his Creatures^ hath Regard 

ta 
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to their Adions or not : yet, fince wc find by 
Experience that he hath fuch Regard, the 
whole Senfe of things which he. has given us, 
plainly leads us, at once and without any ela- 
borate Inquiries, to fhink, that it may, in* 
deed muft, be to good Adlions chiefly that he 
hath annexed Happinefs, and to bad Adions 
Mifery; or that he will, upon the whole, 
reward thofe who do well, and punifh thofe 
who do evil. To confirm this from the Con- 
ftitution of the World, it has been obferved ; 
that fbme fort of moral Government is.neceA- 
iarily implied in That natural Government of 
God, which we experience ourfelves under : 
that good and bad Adions, at prefent, are na- 
turally rewarded add punifhed, not only as 
beneficial and mifchievous to Society : but alio 
as virtuous and vicious : and that there is, in 
the very Nature of the thing, a Tendency to 
their being rewarded and punifhed in a much 
higher Degree, than they are at prefent. Aiid 
though this higher Degree of diflributive 
Juftice, which Nature thus points out and 
leads towards, is prevented for a Time, from 
taking place : it is by Obftacles, which the 
Staite of this World unhappily throws in its 
Way, and which therefore are in their Na-» 
ture temporary. Now, as thefe things in die 
natural Condud of Providence, are obfervable 
on the Side of Virtue j fo there is Nothing to 
be fet againft them> on the Side of Vice. A 

TOorajl 
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^ARt moral Scheme of Government then, isvifibly 
i. eftabjilbed, and, in fome Degree, carried in? 
to fi^qecution : And this, together with the 
cflcDtial Tenfjcncips of Virtue and Vfcc duly 
coAfidiered, naturally raife in us an Appre^? 
henfion, that it will be carried on farther to- 
wards PdrfedHpn, in a future State, and that 
every one ihall thene receive according to his 
pefetts. And if this be fo, then our future 
and general Intereft, under the moral Go* 
vemment of God, is appointed to depend up? 
oh our behaviour ; notwithfta^ding the Dif-? 
ficulty, which diis may occafion, of fecuring 
it, and Ae Danger of iofing it : jtjft in the 
fame Manner as our temporal Intereft, under 
his naturd Government, is appointed to dtn 
pend upon our Behaviour ; notvvithftanding 
the like Difficulty and Danger. For, from 
6ur original Conftitutbn ahd Hiat of iJte 
Worfd which we inhabit, vre are natural!)? 
trufted witii ourfelve? j with our own Con- 
dtrd and out own Intereft. 4nd from Ae 
fatne Conflitution of Nature, efpccially joined 
with That Courfe of Things which is t>wing 
tb Men, we have Temptations to be iinfaith-^ 
tiA in ihisTruftj to forfeit this Intereft, to 
peglcA it, ind run ourfelves into Mifery and 
ftuin. From thefe Tenxptations arife, ^ 
t)iBicu*ties of behaving fo as to fecure -btrf 
tcto^poral Intereft, and the Hazard of be^ 
haviflg fo asto mijcaTry fp it, - 'Tfeteit^is Aere* 

I fpr? 



ibit ftbthing iricredibld tfi fuppofifig, there may Par^i^ 
be the like pifficulty atid Hazard with re- |^ 
gai-d to thit chief and fii^al Good, Whid^v 
Religion lays befoj'd i»s. Indeed the whole 
Account, how it cam6 to pafs, that we were 
placed in filch a Condition a$ this ; muft be 
beyond our Comptehenfion, But it is in part 
accounted fot by What Rdigion teaches us, 
that Ae Gharaafer of Viftafe and Piety muft 
be a neceflary Qualification for a future State 
pf Security and Happinefs, under the mora} 
Governrneint of God ; in like Manner, as 
ibme certain QH^lificilioiis or other are necef: 
faiy for evefy particular Condition of Life, un-? 
^er his natural Government : And that the 
prefent State was intended to be a School of 
I)ifcipline, for iibprbving in Ourfelves That 
Char4fter. Now this Intention of Nature i^ 
rcndired highly credible by bblerving; that 
Ve are plainly made for Improvement of al^ 
Kinds ; that it is a general Appointment c^ 
Providence, that we cultivate pradiical Prin- 
ciples, and form within Ourfelveis Habits of 
Adliph, in order to become fit for, what we 
Were whdlly uhfit for before ; that in parti-^ 
cular„ Childhood and Youth is naturally ap- 
pointed to be 4 State of" Difcipline for mature 
Age : and that the prefent Y^prld \b peculiarlv 
fitted for a Stale of motal Difcipline. And, 
whereas Objediohs are urged a^ainlftthc wholQ 
Notion of moral Govetnnf^ent an4 a Probation- 

ftatc, 
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ftate, from the Opinion of Neceflity ; it has 
been (hewn, that God has given us the Evi- 
dence, as it were, of Experience, that all 
Objedlions againfl Religion, on this Head, are 
vain and delufive. He has alfo, in his natu- 
ral Government, fuggefted an Anfwer to all 
our fhort-fighted Objedions, againft the Equi- 
ty and Goodnefs of his moral Government : 
And in general He has exemplified to us the 
latter by/ the former. 

Thefe things, which, it is to be remem- 
bred, are Matters of Fad, ought, in all com- 
mon Senfe, to awaken Mankind ; to induce 
them to confider in earneft their Condition, 
and what they have to do. It is abfurd, ab- 
furd to the Degree of being ridiculous, if the 
Subjedi were not of fo ferious a kind, for 
Men to think themfelves fecure, in a vicious 
Life ; or even in that immoral ThoughtlefT- 
nefs, which far the greateft Part of them are 
fallen into. And the Credibility of Religion, 
arifing from Experience and Fads here con- 
fidered, is fully fufficient, in Reaibn, to en- 
gage them to live in the general Pradice of 
all Virtue and Piety ; under the ferious Ap- 
prehenfion, though it fhould be mixed with 
fome Doubt"*, of a righteous Adminiftratipn 
eftablifhed in Nature, and a future Judgment 
in Confequence of it : Efpecially when we 

^ Part II. Chap. vi. 
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cx)nfider, how very queftionable it is, whe- Par*^ 
ther any thbg at all can be gained by Vice*;. ^L ^ 
how unqueftionably little, as Well as preCaii- 
ous, the Pleafures and Profits of it are at the 
beft 5 and how foon they muA be parted with 
at the longeft. For, in the Dehberations of 
Reafon, concerning what we are to purfuc, 
and what to avoid, as Temptations to. any 
thing from mere Paffion, are fuppofed out of 
the Cafe: So Induciements to Vicej from 
cool Expectations of Pleafure and Interefl fo 
fmall and uncertain and fhort, are really fb 
infignificant, as, in the View of Reafon, to 
be ahnofl Nothing in themfelves : And in 
Comparifon with the Importance of Religion^ 
they quite difappear and are lofl. Mere Paf- 
fion indeed may be alledged, though not as a 
Reafon, yet as an Excufe, for a vicious Courfe 
of Life. And how forty an Excufe it is, will 
be manifefl by obferving, that we are placed 
in a Condition, in which we are unavoidably 
inured to govern our Paffions, by being ne- 
ceffitated to govern them ; and to lay ourfel ves 
under the fame Kind of Reflraints, and as 
great ones too, from temporal Regards, as Vir- 
tue and Piety, in the ordinary Courfe of 
things, require. The Plea of ungovernable 
Paffion then, on the Side of Vice, is the 
poorefl of all things: for it is no Reafon, 
and but a poor Excufe. But the proper 

^ p. 69. 
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X it, froH^ our moi-ajl Natjjw, from ifep Prefag.*^ 
^*y-*#o^GQnfcicnce> and ow naJwral Apprehcn/Mo 
(^ Qodl uivkr thf? Chgcaj^ qF a r^teous 
Ctovorwor aiid Ju4g^ » a Naftixc sivl Cotu^ci-* 
fipoe aod AppBcbeqiion gHwn us by Him s 
^4 from tbc C9jRfii:awJiofl of the l^iflates of 
B,?afoo, by L^ md Jmtmrt/^ity krou^it to 

Unfit h the GfiweJi md tbf lerm ajf God re^ 
ifiml fim Bemm* ^drfi off Uf^jj^dlin^^ 

The End of tlic Firft I^abit* 
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(jr ifiS^ Importance of Chriflianity. 

SOME Perfons, upon Pretence of the ChapJ 
Sufficiency of the Light of Nature, a- . L 
vowedly rejcft all Revelation, as, in its 
very Notion, incredible, and what mud be 
fi^itLous. And indeed it is certain, no Re- 
velation 
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vclation would have .been given, had the 
Light of Nature been fufficient in fuch a 
Senfe, as to render one not wanting and 
ufelefs. But no Man, in Seripufnefs and 
Simplipity of Mind, can ppflibly jfiink it fo, 
who confiders the State of Religion in'the hea- 
then World, before Revelation, and its pre- 
fent State in thofe Places which have borrowed 
no Light from it : particularly, the Doubt- 
fulnefe of fome df the grfeateft Men, con- 
cerning things of Ae utmpft Importance, as 
well as the natural Iftattention and Ignorance 
of Mankind in general; .It is icopoffible to 
fay, who would nave been able to have rea- 
ibned.QUt That whole Syftem, which we call 
natural Religion, in its genuine Simplicity, 
clear of Superftitioii :' bui there is certainly no 
Ground to affirm, diat the Generality could. 
If ^d^ could; there cfev-^nD Sort of -Probabili- 
ty, that they would. Admitting there were, 
diey would highly want a (landing Admoni- 
tion, to remind tl>^ ^f it, and inculcate it 
upon them. And farther ftill; were they as^^ 
much difpofed to attend to Religion, as the 
bettet Sort of Men are : yet even upon this 
Suppqfition,. there would be various . Occafi-' 
ons for fupernatural Inftttiftion and Afliftance, 
and the greateft Advantages might be afforded 
by them. So thdt^to fay. Revelation is a 
thing fuperfluous. What there was no Need 
of, and what can be of no Service 5 is, I think, 

to 
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to talk quite wildly and at random. Nor Chap. 
would it be more extravagant to affirm^ that I. 
Mankind is io^ entirely at cafe in the prefent 
State, and Life fo compleatly happy ; that it 
is a Contradidion to fuppofe our Condition 
capable of being, in any Refped, better. 

There are other Perfbns, not to be ranked 
with thefe, who feem to be getting into a 
way of negleding, and, as it were, over- 
looking Revelation, as of fmall Importance, 
provided natural Religion be kept to. With 
little Regard, either to the Evidence of the 
former, or to the Objedlions againft it, and 
even upon Suppofition of its Truth 5 " the 
" only Defign of it," fay they, " muft be, td 
•* eftabliOi a Belief of the moral Syftem of 
** Nature, and to enforce the Pradice of na- 
" tural Piety and Virtue. The Belief and 
" Pradice of thefe things were, perhaps, 
*' much promoted by the firft Publication of 
" Chriftianity : But whether they are believed 
" and pradifed, upon the Evidence and Mo- 
" tives of Nature or of. Revelation, is no 
" great matter * ". This way of confidering ' 

» Invenis mulcos propterea nolle fieri Chriftianoj, 

quia quafi fufficiunt libi de bona vita faa. Bene vivere Opus 
efl, ait. Quid mihi prxcepturus eli Chriflus ? Ut bene vivam? 
Jam bene vivo. Quid mihi necefTarius ell Chrillus ? Nullum 
homicidium> nullum furtum^ nullani rapinam facio^res aliena^a , 
non concupifco, nullo adulterio contaminor. Naminveniatur 
in vita mea aliquid quod reprehendatur, & qui reprehenderit 
facial Chridianum^ Aug, in Pfal, xxxi. 

P Revela- 
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Revelation^ though it is not the fame with the 
former, yet borders nearly upon it, and very 
muchj at length, run$ up into it: and re- 
quires to be particularly coniidered, with re- 
gard to the Peribns, who feem to be getting 
into this Way. The Canfideratbn of it will 
likewife farther fhew the Extravagance of the 
former Opinion, and the Truth of the Ob- 
fervations in Anfwer to it, juft mentioned. 
And an Inquiry into the Importance of Chri- 
ftianity, cannot be an improper Introdudion 
to a Treatife concerning the Credibility of 
it. 

Now if God has given a Revelation to 
Mankind, and commanded thofe thin^^ 
which are commanded in Chriitianity ; it is 
evident, at firft fight, that it cannot in any 
wife be an indifferent matter, whether we 
obey or difobey thdfe Commands : unlels we 
are certainly aflUre^, that we know all the 
Reafbns for them, and that all thofe Reafons 
are now ceafed, with regard to Mankind in 
general, or to Ourfelves in partfcular- And 
it is abfolutely impoffible, we can be affured 
of this. For our Ignorance of thefe Reafbns 
proves nothing in the Cafe : fince the whole 
Analogy of Nature fhews, what is indeed in 
itfelf evident, that there may be infinite 
Rpafons for things, with which we are not 
acquainted^ 

But 
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^ut the Importance of Ghriftianity will Chaf. 
more diftinftly appear, by confidering it I. 
more diilindly: Firft^ as a Republication, 
and external Inititution, of natural or eiTen- 
tial Religion, adapted to the prefent Circum- 
ftances of Mankind, 'and intended to pro* 
mote natural Piety and Virtue : And Secondfyy 
as containing an Account^rof a Difpenfation 
of things, not difcoverable by Reafon, in 
Conicqucnce pf which, feveral diftinft Pre- 
cepts are enjoined us. For though natural 
Religion is the Foundation and principal Part 
of Chriftianity, it is not in any Senie the 
whole of it, 

I. Chriftianity is a Republication of natu- 
ral Religion. It inftrui^s Mankind in the 
moral Syftem of the World : that . it is the 
Work of an infinitely perfeft Being, and un- 
der his Government \ that Virtue is his Law, 
and that He will finally judge Mankind in 
Righteoufnefs, and render to all according to 
their Works, in a future State. And, which 
is very material, it teaches natural Religion, 
in its genuine Simplicity; free from thofe 
Superftitions, with which it was totally cor- 
rupted, and under which it was in a man- 
ner loft. y 

P z Revcla- 
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Revelation is farther, an authoritative Pub- 
lication of natural Religion, and fo affords the 
Evidence of Teftimony for the Truth of it. 
Indeed the Miracles and Prophecies recorded 
in Scripture, \yere intended to prove a parti- 
cular Difpenfation of Providence, the Re- 
demption of the World by the Mefiiah : But 
this does not hinder, but that they may alfo 
proveGod's general Providence overthe World, 
as our moral Governor and Judge. And they 
evidently do prove it ; becaufe This Charac- 
ter of the Author of Nature, is neceflarily 
connected vsrith, and implied in That particu- 
lar revealed Di^nfation of things : It is like- 
wife continually taught exprefsly,. and infiftcd 
upon, by thofe Perfons, who wrought the 
Miracles and delivered the Prophecies. So 
that indeed natural Religion feems as much 
proved by the Scripture Revelation, as it 
would have been, had the Pefign of Revela- 
tion been nothing elfe than to prove it. 

But it may poffibly be diiputed, how far 
Miracles can prove natural Religion ; and no- 
table Objedtions may be urged againft this 
Proof of it, confidered as a Matter of Specu- 
lation : But confidered as a practical thing, 
there can be none. For fuppofe a Perfbn to 
teach natural Religion to a Nation, who had 
lived in total Ignorance or Forgetfulnefs of it ; 

2 and 
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and to declare he was commiflioned by Grod Chap. 
ib to do : Suppofc him, in Proof of his Com- I. 
miffion, to foretel things future, which no 
human Forefight could have guefled at ; to 
divide the Sea with a Word ; feed great Mul- 
titudes with Bread from Heaven; cure all 
manner of Difeafes ; and raife the Dead, even 
himielf> to Life : Would not this give addi- 
tional Credibility to his Teaching, a Credibi- 
lity beyond what That of a common Man 
would have ; and be an authoritative Publica- 
tion of the Law of Nature, /. e. a new Proof 
of it ? It would be a pradical one, of the 
ftrongeft Kind, perhaps, which human Crea- 
tures are capable of having given them. The 
Law of Mofes then, and the Gofpel of 
Chrift, are authoritative Publications of the 
Religion of Nature : They afford a Proof of 
God s general Providence, as moral Governor 
of the World \ as well as of his particular Dif* 
penfations of Providence towards finful Crea- 
tures, revealed in the Law and the Gofpel. 
As they are the only Evidence of the latter, 
fo they are an additional Evidence of the 
former. 

To (hew this further, let us fuppofe a Man 
of the greateft and moft improved Capacity, 
who had never heard of Revelation, convin- 
ced upon the whole, notwithftanding the Dis- 
orders of the World, that it was under the 

P 3 Direc- 
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Part Diredlon and moral Gofernmcnt off ah in* 
IL finitely perfect Being ; bat ready to qudtion^ 
whether he were not got beyond die Reach 
of his Faculties : Suppofe him brought^ by 
this Sufpicion^ into great Danger of being 
carried away by the tiniverfal bad ExamjJe of 
almofl: every one around him, who appeared 
to have no Senfe, no pradlical Senfe at leaft, 
of theie things : And this, p^haps, would 
be as advantageous a Situation widi regard to 
Religion, as Nature alone ever placed any 
Man in. What a Confirmation now muft it 
be to fuch a Perlbn, all at once, to find, that 
this moral Syftem of things was revealed to 
Mankind, in the name of That infinite Be- 
ing, whom he had from Principles of Rea- 
fon believed in s and that the Publishers of 
the Revelation proved their Commiflion from 
Him, by making it appear, that he had in-- 
trufted them v^th a Power of fufpending and 
changing the general Laws of Nature. 

Nor muft it by any means be omitted, for 
it is a thing of the utmoft Importance, that 
Life and Immortality are eminently brought 
to Light by the GofpeL The great Dpdrincs 
of a future Stare, the Danger of a Courfe of 
WickedndTs, ami the Efficacy of Repen- 
tance, are not only confimied in the Gofpd, 
but ^115 taught, efpecially the laft is, with a 
^ 2 Degree 
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Degree of Light, to which That of Nature Chap* 
is but Darkoefs. I. 

Farther : As Chrjftiaalty ferved thcfe Ends 
and Puipafes, when k was firJQt jHiblifhed, by 
ti^e nw-jiculous Publication }X^\ fo it was 
iatcndcd to fcrve the fame P^rpofes, in future 
Ag^, by Means of the Settlement of a vifi- 
bk Church ; of a Society, diftinguiihed from 
common ones, and from ihe reft of the 
World, by peculiar rdigious Inftitutions ; by 
an inf^ted Mel^iod of Inftrudion, and an 
inftituted Form of external Religion. Mira- 
culous Powers wcw given to the firft Preachers 
of Cbiiftiatrity, in order to their introducing 
it into .the World : A viifible Cfeurch was 
dEkabliflbed, in order to .oontinue it, and carry 
it o© fiiccefiively thromghout all Ages. Had 
Mofes .and the Prc^^ts, ,Chrift and his 
Apoftles, ooJy taught, and by Miracles proved. 
Religion to thok Coterapor aries ; the Benefits 
of A^ir Inftrndtiojis would hav>e reached but 
to a fmall Part of Mankind. Chriftianity 
muft have been, in a great Degree, funk and 
fojgot in a very few Ages. To prevent thas, 
appe^s to have been lone Reafon, wiiy a vi- 
fibde Church was inftituted;: to be, like a 
City upon a HiH, % ftanding Memorial to the 
World ofthe Duty which we owe our Ma- 
ker : to call Men continuaHy, both by Ex- 
ample and Inftrudion^ to .attend to it ; and 
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by the Form of Religion ever before their 
Eyes, remind them of the Reality: to be 
the Repofitory of the Oracles of God : to 
hold up the Light of Revelation in Aid to 
That of Nature, and propagate it throughout 
all Generations to the End of the World- 
the Light of Revelation, confidered here in 
no other View, than as defigned to enforce 
natural Religion. And in Proportion as Chris- 
tianity is profefled and taught in the World, 
Religiooj natural or eflential Religion, is thus 
diftindly and advantageoufly laid before Man- 
kind ; and brought again and again to their 
Thoughts, as a Matter of infinite Importance. 
A vifible Church has alfo a farther Tendency 
to promote natural Religion, as being an in- 
ftituted Method of Education, originally in- 
tended to be of more peculiar Advantage to 
thofe who would conform to it. For one 
End of the Inftitution was, that by Admoni- 
tion and Reproof, as well as Inftrudion ; by a 
general regular Difcipline, and publick Exer- 
cifes of Religion ; the body of Chrijly as the 
Scripture fpeaks, fhould he edified^ i. ^.train- 
ed up in Piety and Virtue, for a higher and 
better State. This Settlement then appearing 
thus beneficial ; tending in the Nature of the 
thing to anfwer, and in fome Degree adlually 
anfwering, thofe Ends ; it is to be remem- 
brcd, that the very Notion of it implies po- 
fitive laftitutions ; for the Vifibility of the 

Church 
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Church confifts in them. Take away every Chap, 
thing of this Kind, and you lofe the very I. 
Notion itfelf. So that if the things now men- 
tioned are Advantages, the Reaibn and Im- 
portance of pofitive Inftitutions in general, is 
moft obvious ; fince without them, thefe 
Advantages could not be fecured to the World. 
And it is mere idle Wantonnefs, to infift up- 
on knowing the Reafons, why fuch particular 
ones were fixt upon, rather than others; 

The Benefit arifing from this fupernatural 
Affiftance, which Chriftiani ty affords to natu- 
ral Religion, is what fome rerfons are very 
flow in apprehending. And yet it is a thing 
diflin£t in itfelf, and a very plain obvious one. 
For will any in good earneft really fay, that 
the Bulk of Mankind in the heathen. World, 
were in as advantageous a Situation, with re- 
gard to natural Religion, as they are now 
amongft us : Th^t it was laid before them, 
and enforced upon them, in a manner as 
diftindt, and as much tending to influence 
their Praftice ? 

The Objedlions againft all this, from the 
Pcrverfion of Chriftianity, and from the Sup- 
pofition of its having had but little good In- 
fluence, however innocently they may be 
propofed, yet cannot be infifted upon as con- 
cluuve, upon any Priiiciplps^ but fuch as 

lead 
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lead to downright Atbeifm : Becaufe the Ma- 
nifeftation of the Law of Nature by Realba^ 
which, upon all Principles of Theifin, muft 
have been from God, has been perverted and 
rendered ineffectual in the fame Manner. It 
may indeed, I think, truly be faid, that the 
good Eiiedts of Chrifltanity have not been 
fmall : nor its fuppofed ill Efleds, any £f* 
fefts at all of it, properly fpeaking. Perhaps 
too the things themfelves done, have been ag- 
gravated : And if not, Chriftianity hath been 
of^en only a Pretence : And the fame Evils in 
the Main v^^ould have been done^ upon fiune 
other Pretence. However, great and fliodk- 
ing as the Corruptions and Abuies of it b^rve 
really been, they cannot be inMed t^)on as 
Arguments againft it, upon Principles of 
Thcifm. For one cannot proceed one Step in 
reafoning upon natural Religion, any tlx^re 
than upon Chriftianity, without laying it 
down as a firft Principle, that the Di^w^-^ 
tions of Providence are not to be judged of, 
by their Perverfions, but by Aeir genuine 
Tendencies : not by what they do adtually 
feem to efiFeft^ but by what they would eiFeft 
if Mankind did their Part ; That Part which 
is juftly put and left upon them. It is aito^- 
ther as much the Language of erne, as of the 
other; He that is tmjufiy kl him be unjufi 
jiiil : and be that is holy^ let him be hdy JiiU\ 

* Rev. xxii. ii. 

The 
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The Xright of Reafon does not, any more Cha^ 
than Tliat of Revelation, fbroe Men to fub- I. 
mit to hs Authority : Both admonifh ihcm 
dE what they ought to do and avoid, toge- 
ther with Ae Confequcnccs of each ; and af- 
ter rfiis, leave them at full Liberty to aft juft 
as they pleafe, till the appointed Time of 
Judgment. Every Moment's Experience 
&ews, that this is God's general Rule of Go- 
vernment. 

To return then : Chriftianity bring a Pro- 
mulgation of the Law of Nature; bring 
moreover an authoritative Promulgation of it ; 
with new Light, and other Cirqumftances of 
peculiar Advantage, adapted to the Wants of 
Mankind ; thefe things fully ihew its Impor- 
tance. And it is to he obfcrvcd farther, 
that, as the Nature of the Ofe requires, fo 
all Chriftians are commanded to contribute, 
by thdr Profeffion of Chriftianity, toprefervc 
it in the Worid, and render it fuch a Pro- 
mulgation and Enforcement of Religion- For 
it is the vety Scheme of the Gofpel, that 
each Chriftian fliould, in his Degree, contri- 
bute towards continuing and carrying it on : 
all by uniting in the publick Profeffion and 
external Pradice of Chriftianity ; fome by 
inftrufting, by having the Overfight and. 
taking Care of this religious Community, the 
Church of God. Now this farther £hcws the 

Impor- 
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Part Importance of Chriftianity ; and, which is 
II. what I chiefly intend, its Importance in a 
'pra&ical Senfe : or the high Obligations we 
are under, to take it into our mofl ferious Con- 
iideration ; and the Danger there muft necef- 
farily be, not only in treating it delpitefully, 
which I am not now fpeaking of, but in dis- 
regarding and neglefting it. For this is neg- 
le^ing to do what is exprefly injoined us, 
for continuing thofe Benefits to the World, 
and tranfmitting them down to future Times. 
And all this holds, even though the only thing 
to be confidered in Chriftianity, ^yere its Sub- 
ferviency to natural Religion. But, 

II. Chriftianity is to be confidered in a 
further View : as containing an Account of 
a Difpenfation of things, not at all difcover- 
able by Reafon, in Confequence of which fe- 
veral diftind Precepts are injoined us. Chrifti- 
anity is not only an external Inftitution of na- 
tural Religion, and a new Promulgation of 
God's general Providence, as righteous Go- 
vernor and Judge of the World \ but it con- 
tains alfo a Revelation of a particular Dilpen- 
fation of Providence, carrying on by his Son 
and Spirit, for the Recovery and Salvation of 
Mankind, who are reprefented, in Scripture, 
to be. in a State of Ruin. And in Confe- 
quence of this Revelation being made, we 
are commanded to he bapti^-ed^ not only in 

the 
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the name of the Father^ but alio, of the Son^ Chap. 
and of the Holy Ghofij and other Obligations I. 
of Duty, unknown before, to the Son and 
the Holy Ghoft, are revealed. Now the Im- 
portance of thefe Duties may be judged of, 
by obferving that they arife, not from pofitive 
Command merely j but alfo from the Offices, 
which appear, from Scripture, to belong to 
thofe divine Perfons in the Golpel Dilpenla- 
tion ; or from the Relations, which, we are 
there informed, they ftand in to us. By 
Reafbn is revealed the Relation, which God . 
the Father ftands in to us. Hence arifes the 
Obligation of Duty, which we are under to 
Him. In Scripture are revealed the Rela- 
tions, which the Son and Holy Spirit ftand 
in to us. Hence arife the Obligations of 
Duty, which we are under to them. The 
Truth of the Cafe, as one may fpeak, in 
each of thefe three Refpedls being admitted : 
that God is the Governor of the World, up- 
on the Evidence of Reafon ; that Chrift is 
the Mediator between God and Man, and the 
Holy Ghoft our Guide and Sandtifier, upon the 
Evidence of Revelation : the Truth of the 
Cafe, I fay, in each of thefe Refpe<Ss being 
admitted ; it is no more a Queftion, why it 
(hould be commanded, that we be baptized 
in the Name of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghoft, than that we be baptized in the Nan^e 

cf 
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Part of the Father. This Matter feems to require 
II. to be more fully flated % 

Let it be remembred then> that Religion 
comes under the twofold Confideration of ia* 
ternal and external : for the latter \% as real 
a Part of Religion, of true Religion, as the 
former. Now when Religion is confidcred 
under the firft Notion, as an inward Princi- 
ple, to be exerted in fach and fuch inward 
Ads of the Mind and Heart \ the EfTence of 
natural Religion may be faid to confiil; in re* 
ligious R^ards to God the Father JUmighty : 
and the ESence of revealed Religion, as di£^ 
tinguifhed from natural, to conlift in religious 
Regards to the Son, and to the Holy Gbojl. 
And the Obligation we are tinder, of paying 
thefe religious Regards to each of theie di- 
vine Perfons re(pc<9dvely, arifes from the re- 
fpedive Relations, which they each ftand in 
to us. How thefe Relations are made known, 
whether hy I^eaibn or Revelation, makes no 
Alteration in the Cafe: becaufe the Duties 
arife out of the Relations themielves, not out 
of the Manner in which we are informed of 
them. The Son and Spirit have each his pro-» 
per Office, in that great Difpenfation df Pro- 
vidence, Uic Redemption of the World : the 

^ Sec, The Nature, Oblieation, and Efficacy, of the 
Chriftiart Sacraments, (^c» KCiSCoUibgr of revealed Religion, 
as there quoted* 
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one our Mediator, the other our San€lificr. Chap. 
Does not then the Duty of religious Regards I. 
to both thefe divine Perfons, as immediately 
arife, to the View of Reafon, out of the 
very Nature of thefe Offices and Relations j 
as the inward Good-will and kind Intention, 
which we owe to our Fellow-creatures, arifes 
out of the common Relations between us and 
them ? But it will be alked, " What are the 
inward religious Regards, appearing thus 
obvioufly due to the Son and Holy Spirit; 
as arifing, not merely from Command in 
Scripture, but from the very Nature of 
the revealed Relations, which they ftand iq 
•* to us ?" I anfwer, the religious Regards of 
Reverence, Hcxiour, Love, Truft, * Grati- 
tude, Fear, Hope. In what external Man- 
ner, this inward Worfliip is to be expreflcd^ 
is a Matter of pure revealed Command 3 as 
perhaps the external Manner, in which God 
the Father is to be worfhipped, may be more 
fo, than we are ready to think: But tl^ 
Worfliip, the internal Worfhip itfelf, to the 
Son and Holy Ghdft, is no farther Matter of 
pure revealed Command, than as the Rela- 
tions they ftand in to us are Matter of pure 
Revelation : for the Relations being known, 
the Obligations to fuch internal Worfliip are 
Obligations of Reafon, arifing out of thofe 
Relations themfelves. In (hort, the Hiftory 
of the Gofpcl as immediately (hews us the 

Reafon 
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Part Reafbn of thefe Obligations, as it (hews us 
II. the Meaning of the Words, Son and Holy 
-'Ghoft. 

If this Account of the Chriflian Religion 
be juft ; thofe Perfons who can fpeak lightly 
of it, as of little Confequence, provided na- 
tural Religion be kept to, plainly forget, that 
Chriftianity, even what is peculiarly fo called, 
as diftinguifhed from natural Religion, has 
yet fomewhat very important, even of a mo- 
ral Nature. For the Office of our Lord be- 
ing made known, and the Relation he ftands 
in to us, the Obligation of religious Regards 
to Him, is plainly moral 5 as much as Charity 
to Mankind is ; fince this Obligation arifes, 
before external Command, immediately out 
of That his Office and Relation itfelf Thofe 
Perfons appear to forget, that Revelation is to 
be confidered, as informing us of fomewhat 
New, in the State of Mankind, and in the 
Government of the World: as acquainting us 
with fome Relations we fland in, which 
could not otherwife have been known. And 
thefe Relations being real, (though before 
Revelation we could be under no Obligations 
from them, yet upon their being revealed) 
there is no Reafon to think, but that Negle<3: 
of behaving fuitably to them, will be attended 
with the fame Kind of Confequences un- 
der God's Government ; as negleding to be- 
have 
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have fuittWy to any other Relations made Chap. 
kiiown Co us by Reaibn« And Ignorance, L 
whether unavoidable or voluntary j fo far as 
wc can poflibly fee, will, juft as much, and 
juft as little, excufe in one Cafe as in the 
other : the Ignorance being fuppofed equally 
unavoidable> or equally voluntary, in botfai 
Ca&Sk 

If therefore Chrift be indeed the Mediator 
between God and Man, /• e. if Chriflianity 
he true i if he be indeed our Lord, our Sa- 
viour, and our God 5 no one can fay, what 
may follow, not only the obftinate, but the 
carelcfs Difregard to him, in thofe high Re- 
lations. Nay no one can fay, what may fol- 
low fuch Difregard, even in the way of natu- 
ral Confequence \ For, as the natural Con- 
fcquences of Vice in this Life> are dbuStleis 
to be coniidered, As judicial Puniihments in- 
flidlcd by God 3 fo likewife, for aught wc 
know, the judicial Punifhments of the future 
Life may be, in a like Way or a like Senfc, 
the natural Confequence of Vice ' : of Men's 
violating or difregarding the Relations, which 
God has placed them in here^ and made 
known to them« 

Again : If Mankind arc corrupted and de- 
{M-aved in their moral Character, and fo are 

Q^ unfit 
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unfit for that State, which Chrift is gone to 
prepare for his Difciples ; and if the Affift- 
ance of God's Spirit be neceflary to renew 
their Nature, in the Degree requifite to their 
being qualified for That State ; all which is 
implied in the exprefe, though figurative De- 
claration, Except a Man be born of the Spirit y 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God^ : 
Suppofing this, is it poffible any ferious Per- 
fon can think it a flight matter, whether or 
no he makes ufe of the Means, exprefsly 
commanded by God, for obtaining this divine 
Afliftance ? Especially fince the whole Ana- 
logy of Nature fliews, that we are not to ex* 
pe<^ any Benefits, without making ufe of the 
appointed Means for obtaining or injoying 
them. Now Reafon fliews us nothing, of 
the particular immediate Means of obtaining, 
either teiliporal or fpiritual Benefits. This 
therefore we muft learn, either from Expe- 
rience or Revelation. And Experience, the 
prefent Cafe does not admit of. 

The Conclufion from all this evidently is ; 
that, Chriftianity being fuppofed either true 
or credible, it is unipeakable Irreverence, and 
really the mofl: prefumptuous Raflinefs, to 
treat it as a light Matter. It can never juftly 
be eft;eemed of little Confequence, till it be 
pofitively fuppofed falfe. Nor do 1 know a 

^ Jobaiii. 5. 

higher 
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higher and more important OWigation which Chap* 
we are under, than That, of examining moft I. 
ierioufly into the. Evidence of it, fuppofing its 
Credibility ; and of embracing it, upon Sup- 
pofition of its Truth* 

The two following Dedudions may be 
proper to be added, in order to illuftrate the 
foregoing Obfervations, and to prevent their 
being miftaken. 

Firfi^ Hence we may clearly fee, where 
lies the Diftindion between what is pofitivc 
and what is moral in Religion., Moral Pre^^ 
cepts are Precepts, the Reafons of which w^e 
fee : Pofitive Precepts are Precepts, the Rea- 
fons of which we do not fee K Moral Duties 
arife GWt of the Nature of the Cafe itfelf, prior 
to external Command. Pofitive Duties do 
not arife out of the Nature of the Cafe ; but 
from external Command : Nor would they 
be Duties at all, were it not for fuch Com- 
mand, received from Him whofe Creatures 
and Subjects we are. But the Manner in 

t This is the Didindlion between moral and pofitive Pre- 
cepts, confidered refpeftivcly as fuch. But yet, fmce the lat- 
ter have fomewhat of a moral Nature, we may fee the Reafon 
of them, confidered in this View. Moral and pofitive Pre- 
cepts are, in fome Refpeds alike, in other Refpefts different. 
So far as they are alike, we diicern the Reafons of both : So 
far as they are different, we difcern the Reafons of the former, 
but not of the latter. See p* 215, &c. and p. 229. 

Q_2 which 
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which the Nature of the Cafe, Or the Fa£k 
of the Relation, is mtde known, this dodi 
not denominate any Duty either pcfitive or 
moral. That we be baptized in the Name 
of the Father, is as much a pofitive Duty^ as 
that we be baptized in the Name of the Son y 
becaufe both arife equally ftom revealed Com- 
mand : though the Relation which we ftand 
in to God the Father, is made known to us 
by Reafon ; the Relation we ftand in to 
Chrift, by Revelation only. On the other 
hand, the Dilpenfation of the Gofpel admit- 
ted, Gratitude as immediately becomes due to 
Chrift, from his being the voluntary Minifter 
of this Difpenfation ; as' it is due to God the 
Father, from his being the Fountain of all 
Good : though the firft is made known to us, 
by Revelation only ; the fecond, by Reaibn. 
Hence alfo we may fee, and, for Diftiniftnefe 
fakey it may be worth mentioning, that po- 
fitive Inftitutions come under a two-fold Con- 
fideration. They are either Inftitutions found- 
ed on natural Religion, as Baptifm in the 
Name of the Father -, though this his alfo a 
particular Reference to the Gofpel-difpenfa- 
tion, for it is in the Name of God, as the 
Father of our Lord Jefus Chrift : Or they 
are external Inftitutions founded on revealed 
Religion : as Baptifm in the Name of the Son> 
and of the Holy Ghoft. 

Secondly f 
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^ Sectmdfy^ From the Diftindion between Chap. 
"what is moral and what is pofitive in Re« I, 
itgioQy appears the Ground of That peculi^ 
Preference, which the Scripture teaches us to 
be due to the former. 

The Reafon of pofitive Inftitutions in ge- 
neral, is very obvious : though we fliould not 
fee ^e Reafon, why fuch particular ones are 
pitched upon, rather than others. Whoever 
therefore, inflead of cavilling at Words, will 
attend to the diing itfelf, may clearly fee, 
4that pofitive Inilituticxis in general, as diftin- 
guidied from this or that particular one, have 
the Nature of moral Commands : fince the 
ileaibnsofthem appear. Thus, for Inftance, 
die /jitf^r;!^/ Worfhip of God' is a moral Duty, 
though no particular Mode of it be fo. Care 
then^ is to be taken, when a Comparifon is 
made between pofitive and moral Duties, that 
they be compared, no farther than as they are 
different : no farther than as the former arc 
pofitive, or arife out of mere external Com- 
mand, the Reafons of which we are not ac- 
quainted with ; and as the latter are moral, 
or arife out of the apparent Reafon of the 
Cafe, without fuch external Command. Un- 
lets this Cautbn be obferved, we (hall run in-^ 
to endlefs Confufion. 

q^ Now 
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Now this being premiicd, fuppofe two 
(landing Precepts injoined by the fame Au- 
thority ; that, in certain Conjundures, it i$ 
impoffible to obey both j that the former is 
moral, /. e. a Precept of which we fee the 
Reafons, and that they hold in the particular 
Cafe before us ^ but that the latter is pofitive^ 
/. e. a Precept of which we do not fee the 
Reafons : it is indiiputable that our Obliga- 
tions are to obey the former ^ becaufe there i^ 
an apparent Reafon for this. Preference, and 
none againft it. Farther, pofitive Inftitutions, 
I fuppofe all thofe which Chriftianity injoins^ 
are Means to a moral End : and the End 
mud be acknowledged more excellent, thaa 
the Means. Nor is Obfervance of thefe In- 
ftitutions any religious Obedience at all, or 
of any Value, otherwise than as it proceeds 
from a moral Principle* This feems to be 
the ftrid:, logical Way of ftating and deter--- 
mining this Matter : but will, perhaps, be 
found lefs applicable to Prafticc, than may be 
thought at firft fight. 

And therefore, in a more practical, though 
more lax way of confideration, and taking 
the Words, moral Law and pofitive Infiitu^ 
tions^ in the popular Senfe ; I add, that the 
whole moral Law is as much Matter of re*- 
vealed Conqimand, as pofitive Inftitutions are : 

for 
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for the Scripture injoins every moral Virtue* Chap. 
In this Re^e(ft then they are both upon a I. 
Lrevel. But the moral Law is, moreover, 
written upon our Hearts; interwoven into 
our very Nature. And this is a plain Inti- 
mation of the Author of it, which is to be 
preferred, when they interfere* 

r 

But there is not altbgether fo much Necef- 
fity for the Determination of this Queftion, 
as fome Perfons feem to think. Nor are we 
left to Reafon alone, to determine it. For, 
Firjl^ Though Mankind have, in all Ages, 
been greatly prone to, place their Religion in 
peculiar pofitive Rites, by way of Equivalent 
for Obedience to moral Precepts ; yet, with- 
out making any Companion at all between 
them, and consequently without determining 
which is to have the Preference, the Nature 
of the thing abundantly fhews all Notions of 
That Kind to be utterly fubverfive of true 
Religion : as they are, moreover, contrary to 
the whole general Tenor of Scripture ; and 
Jikewife to the moft exprefs particular De- 
clarations of it, that nothing can render us. 
accepted of God, without moral Virtue. 5^- 
condly^ Upon the Occafion of mentioning to-' 
gether pofitive and moral Duties, the Scrip- 
ture always puts the Strefs of Religion upon 
the latter, and never upon the former ; 
Which, though no Sort of Allowance to neg;- 

0.4 l^^t 
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Part left the former, when they Ao not interfere 
II. with the latter, yet is a pls^n Intimaidon, 
that when they do, the latter are to be pre- 
ferred. And farther, as Mankind are for 
placing the Strefs of their Religion any where, 
rather than upon Virtue ; left both the Rea* 
ion of the thing, and ^e general Spirit of 
Chriftianity, appearing in the Intimation now 
mentioned, (hould be ineffedhial againil this 
prevalent Folly : Our Lord himfelf, from 
whofe Command alone the Obligation of po- 
iitive Inftitutions arifes, has taken Occafion to 
make the Comparifon between Them and 
moral Precepts > when the Pharifees ceniured 
him, for eating ivith Publicam and Sinmrs% 
and alfo when they cenfured his JDifciples, 
for plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath^ 
day. Upon this Comparifon, he has deter- 
mined exprefsly, and in Form, which (hall 
have the Preference when they interfere. And 
by delivering his authoritative Determination 
in a proverbial Manner of Expreffion, he has 
made it general : / will have Mercy^ and not 
Sacrifice ^. The Propriety of the Word, 
proverUaly is not the thing infifted upon : 
though I think the Manner of fpeaking is to 
be called fo. But that the Manner of (peak- 
ing very remarkably renders the Determina- 
tiion general, is furely indifputable. For, had 
it, in the latter Cafe, been faid only^ that 

^ Matth. IX, 13. and xil 7. 

God 
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God preferred Mercy to (he ri^ Obfcrvance Chap« 
of the Slbbsth ; even theii^ by Parity of I. 
Reafon, moft jaftly might we have argued^ 
that he preferred Mercy likewife, to the Ob* 
fervance of other ritual Inftitutbns i and in 
general, moral Duties, to pofitive ones. And 
thus the Determination would have been ge* 
neral ^ though its being £), were inferred and 
not exprefled. But as the PaiSage really ftands 
in the Gofpel, it is much ftronger. For the 
Sefiie and the very literal Words of our Lord's 
An^er, are as applicable to any other In* 
ftanee of a Compariibn, between poiitive and 
noral Duties, as to This upon which they 
were iboken. And if, in cale of Competi* 
tion, Mercy is to be preferred to pofitive In* 
ftiltttions, it will icarce be thought, that Ju£* 
tice is to give place to them. It is remark- 
able too, that, as the Words are a Quotation 
from the Old Teftament, they are introduced^ 
on both the forementioned Occafions, with a 
Declaration, that the Pharifees did not under* 
ftand the Meaning of them. This, I fay, is 
very remarkable. For, fince it is fcarce pof- 
fible, for the moft ignorant Perfon^ not to 
underftand the literal Senfe of the PafTage, in 
the Prophet*; and fince underftanding the 
literal Senfe would not have prevented Their 
eondemning the guiltlefs^i it can hardly bo 
doubted, that the thing which our Lord really 

1 Hof. vi, k Sec Matth. xii. 7. 

intended 
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intended in That Declaration, was, that the 
Pharifees had not learnt from it, as they might, 
wherein ,the general Spirit of Religion con- 
fifb : that it confifls in moral Piety and Vir* 
tue, as diilinguifhed from Forms, and ritual 
Obfervanccs. However, it is certain we may 
learn this from his divine Application of the 
Paflage, in the Gofpel. 

But, as it is one of the peculiar Weaknef-* 
fes of human Nature, when, upon a Compa- 
rifon of two things, one is found to be of 
greater Importance than the other, to confider 
this other as of fcarce any Importance at all : 
it is highly neceffary that we remind ourfelves, 
how great Prefumption it is, to make light of 
any Inftitutions of Divine Appointment ; that 
our Obligations to obey all God's Commands 
whatever, are abiblute and indifpenfable ^ 
And that Commands merely pofitive, admit- 
ted to be from Him, lay us under a moral Ob- 
ligation to obey them : an Obligation moral 
in the ftrideft and moft proper Senfc, 

To thcfe things I cannot forbear adding, 
that the Account now given of Chriftianity> 
moft ftrongly ihews aUd enforces upon us 
the Obligation of fearching the Scriptures, in 
order to fee, what the Scheme of Revelation 
really is; inftead of determining beforehand, 

from 
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from Reafon, what the Scheme of it muft Chap. 
be *. Indeed if in Revelation there be found I. 
any Paflages, the feeming Meaning of which, 
is contrary to natural Religion ; we may moft 
certainly conclude, fuch feeming Meaning not 
to be the real one. But it is not any Degree 
of a Prefumption againft an Interpretation of 
Scripture, that fuch Interpretation contains a 
Doflrine, which the Light of Nature can- 
not difcover " ; or a Precept, which the Law 
of Natare does not oblige to. 

\ See Ch. iii. ^ p. 2j8, 239* 
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CHAP. II, 

Of the fuppofed Prefumption againfi 
a Revelation^ confidered as mira- 
culous. 

TJAVING fhcwn the Importance (^ the 
■*^ Chriftian Revelation^ and the Ofjliga* 
tions which we are under ferioufly to attend 
to it, upon Suppofition of its Truth, or its 
Credibility : The next thing in Order, is to 
confider, the fuppofed Prefumptions againil 
Revelation in general j which (hall be the Sub- 
je<3; of this Chapter : and the Objedlions a- 
gainfl the Chriftian in particular ; which fhall 
be the Subjed of fbme following" ones ". For 
it feems the mofl natural Method, to remove 
thefe Prejudices againfi Chriftianity -, before 
we proceed to the Confideration of the pofi- 
tive Evidence for it, and the Objcdtions a- 
gainfl that Evidence ^ 

It is, I think, commonly fuppofed, that 
there is fome peculiar Prefumption, from the 
Analogy of Nature, againft the Chriftian 
Scheme of things j at leafl againfi Miracles : 

» Ch. iii, iv, V, vi. * Ch. vii. 
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fo as that ftronger Evidence is neceflary to Chap. 
prove the Truth and Reality of them, than IL 
would be fufiident to convince us of other ^ 
Evaits, or Matters of Fad« Indeed the Con- 
iida^tion of this fuppofed Prefumption^ can-- 
not but be thought very infignifictot, by 
many Pcrfons* Yet, as it belongs to the 
Subjeft of this Treatife j fo it may tend to 
open the Mind, and remove fbme Prejudices ; 
hov^^ever needlefs the Conlideration of it be, 
upon its own Account. 

L I find no Appearance of a PrefumptioD;^ 
from the Analogy t)f Nature, againft the ge- 
neral Scheme of Chriftianity, that God crea- 
ted and invifibly governs the World by Jefusf 
CSirift 5 and by him alfo will hereafter judge 
it m Righteoufnefs, 1. e. render to every one 
according to his Works : and that good Men 
are under the fecret Influence of his Spirit. 
Whether thefe things are, or are not, to be 
called miraculous, is, perhaps, only a Ques- 
tion about Words 5 or however, is of no Mo- 
ment in the Cafe. If the Analogy of Nature 
raifes any Prefumption againft this general 
Scheme of Chriftianity, it muft be, either be- 
caufe it is not difcoverable by Reafbn or Ex- 
perience ; or elfe, becaufe it is unlike That 
Courfe of Nature, which is. But Analogy 
raifes no Prefumption againft the Truth of 
this Scheme> upon either ©f thefe Accounts. 
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Firjiy There is no Prefumption, from Ana- 
logy, againft the Truth of it, upon account 
of its not being difcoverablc by Reafon or Ex- 
perience. For fuppofe one who never heard 
of Revelation, of the moft improved Under- 
ftanding, and acquainted with Our whole 
Syftem of natural Philofophy and natural Re- 
ligion : fuch an one could not but be fenfible, 
that it was but a very fmall Part of the na- 
tural and moral Syftem of the Univerfe, 
which he was acquainted with. He could 
not but be fenfible, that there muft be innu- 
merable things, in the .Dilpenfations of Pro- 
vidence paft, in the ihvifible Government o- 
vcr the World at prefent carrying on, and in 
what is to come; of which he was wholly 
ignorant ^ and which could not be difcovered 
without Revelation. Whether the Scheme 
of Nature be, in the ftridleft Senfe, infinite 
or not ; it is evidently vaft, even beyond all 
poflible Imagination. And doubtlefs That 
Part of it, which is opened to our View, is 
but as a Point, in Comparifbn of the whole 
Plan of Providence, reaching throughout E- 
ternity paft and future; in Comparifon of 
what is even now going on, in the remote 
Parts of the boundlefs Univerfe ; nay in Com- 
parifon«of the whole Scheme of this World. 
And therefore, that. Things lie beyond the 

^ p. 182. . . 
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natural Reach of out Faculties, is ho Sort of Ch af, 
Prefumption agdnft the Truth and Reality of II. 
them : becaufe it is certain, there are innu- 
merable things, in the Conflitution and Go- 
vernment of the Univerfe, which are thus 
beyond the natural Reach of our Faculties. 
Secondly y Analogy raifes no Prefumption, a- 
gainfl: any of die things^ contained in this 
general DoSrine of Scripture now mentioned, 
upon account of their being unlike the known 
Courfe of Nature. For there is no Prefump- 
tion at all from Analogy, that the whole 
Courfe of things, or divine Government, na- 
turally unknown to us, and every thing in it, 
is like to any thing in That which is known ; 
and therefore no peculiar Prefumption a- 
gainft any thing in the former, upon ac- 
count of its being unlike to any thing in the 
latter. And in the Conftitution and natural 
Government of the World, as well as in the 
moral Government of it, we fee things, in a 
great Degree, unlike one another : and there- 
fore ought not to wonder at fuch Unlikenefs 
between things vifible and invifible. How- 
ever, the Scheme of Chriftianity is by no 
means entirely unlike the Scheme of Nature ; 
as will appear in the following Part of this 
Trcatife. 

The Notion of a Miracle, confidered as a 
Proof of a divine Miffion, has been ftated 

2 with 
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with^great Exft<£tn6r8 by Divines *, aad is, I 
think, fttfHcicQtly underftood by every one* 
There are alfo invifible MiradeSy the Incama* 
tion of Chrift> fbf Inftance, which, bdog 
iecret, cannot be alledged as a Proof of iuch 
a Miiiion 3 but require dleniiielves to be proved 
by vifibk Miracles* Revelation itfelf too 15 
miraculous } and Miracles are the Proof of 
it s and the fuppofed Prefuriiption againft theib^ 
(hall prefently be conlidered* All which I 
have been obib'ving here is, that, whether we 
chuie to call every thing in the Difpenfations 
of Providence, not diicoverable without Re<*» 
velation, nor like the kiK>wn Courfe of things, 
miraculous j and whether the general Chrifti* 
an Difpenfation now mentioned, is to be 
called fo, or not ; the foregoing Obfervations 
feem certainly to fliew, that there is no Pre« 
fumption againfl'it, from the Analogy of 
Nature* 

II» There is no Prefumption, from Ana«* 
logy, againft fome Operations, which, we 
fliould now call miraculous 3 particularly none 
againft a Revelation, at the Begbning of the 
World : nothing of fuch Prefumption againft 
it, as is fuppofed to be implied or exprdSed 
in the Word, ntiracuhus. For a Miradc, in 
its very Notion, is relative to a Courfe of 
Nature ; and implies fomewhat different from 
it, confidered as being io. Now, either there 
2 was 
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Was no Courfe of Nature at the I'ime which Chap. 
tve arc (peaking of : or if there were, we arc II. 
hot acquainted, what the Courfe of Nature^ 
is, upon the firft peopling of Worlds. And 
therefore the Qijeftion, whether Mankind 
had a Revelation made to them at That 
Time, is to be cohfidered, not as a Qjieflion 
concerning a Mitaclc, but as a common Quc- 
ftion of Fa<5l. And we have the like Reafon, 
be it more or Icfs, to admit the Report of 
Tradition, concerning this Qucftion, and 
concerning common Matters of Fadl of the 
fame Antiquity; for Inftance, what Part of 
the Earth was firft peopled. 

Or thus : Wheti Mankind was firfl: placed 
in this State, there was a Power exerted, to- 
tally difierent from the prefent Courfe of Na- 
ture. Now, whether this Power, thus whol- 
ly different from the prefent Courfe of Na- 
ture, for we cannot properly apply to it the 
Word miraculous *y whether This Power flop- 
ped immediately after it had made Man, or 
went on, and exei*pd itfdf farther in giving 
him ia Revelation, is a Queflion of the fame 
Kind, as whether an ordinary Power exerted 
itfelf in fuch a particular Degree and Manner, 
or not. 

Or furooie the Powtr exerted jjn the For- 
mation of^thQ World, be confidcred as mira- 

R culous 
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Part culous, or rather, be called by that Name ; 
II. the Cafe ivill hot be difFetent : fitice it muft be 
acknowledged, that fuch a Power Was exert- 
ed. For fuppotihg it ackno\Vlfedged, that dur 
Saviour foent fome Years in a Cdurfe cif 
ViTorkihg Mirades : tfiefe is no iMOre Prefumfv- 
tion, worth mefkttohing, ^gaihft his having 
exerted this miraculous Power, in z eeftaih 
iDegrec greater, thin in a certain Degree lefs-, 
in one or two more Inftances, than in one 
or two fewer ; in this, than in another Man- 
ner, 

It is evident then, that there Can be fio 
-peculiar Prefumption, from the Analog of 
Nature, agaihift fuppbfing a Revelation, when 
*^Mah was firlft placed upon the Earth. 

* 

Add, that there does hot appear the leaft 
intimation in Hiftory or Tradition, that Re- 
Kgion was firtt reafdied out: but the whole of 
'Hiftory arid Tradition makes for the other 
^ Side, that it came into the World by Reyela- 
tion. Indeed the State of "Religion in the 
firft Ages, of which we have any Account, 
feems to fuppofe and imply, that this Was the 
Original of it amongft mankind. And thefc 
Reflexions together, without taking in the 
peculiar Authority pf Scripture^ amount to 
real and a very material Degree of Evidence, 
that there was a Revelation af the Beginning 

3 ^^ 
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of the World; Now this, as it is, a Confir- Chap* 
taiation of natural Religion, ' and therefore IL 
mentioned in the former Part of this Trear 
ti/c "* ; (6 likewife it has a Tendency to re?* 
move any Prejudices againft a fubfequent Re^ 
veladon. 

JII. But ftill it may be objeded^ that thecp 
is (bme peculiar Prefumption, from Analogy, 
agpinft Miracles J particularly againft Revda-* 
tion, after the Settlement and during the Con- 
tinuance of a Courfe of Nature* 

Now with regard to this fuppofed Prefuilipf* 
tipn^ it is to be obfbrved in^^ general; that 
befi^re we can have Ground for raiilng what 
can^ with any Propriety, be called an Argu^ 
ment from Analogy, for or againft Revelation 
^nfidered as fomewhat miraculous, we rny^H 
be acquainted with a fimilar or parallel Cafe* 
But the Hiftory of fomc otfier World, feem- 
ingly, in like Circumftances with our own, is 
no more than a parallel Cafe: and. therefore 
Nothing fhort of This, Can be fo. Yet, 
could we come at a prefumptive Proof, for or 
^ainft a Revelation, from being informed, 
whether fiich World had one, or not ; fuch 
a Proof hieing drawn from one fuigle Iiv^ 
ftansc oBly, muft be infinitely precarious. 
IMtoce particularly : Firjioi allj There is %' 

* p. 170, &c. 
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Part very ftrong Prefumption againft common fpe- 
\\. culative Truths, and againft the moft ordina- 
ry Fadls, before the Proof of them ; which 
yet is overcome. by almoft any Proof. There 
is a Prefumption of Millions to one, againft 
the Story of Cafar^ or of any other Man. 
For fuppofe a Number of common Faifls €o 
and fo circumftanced, of which one had no 
kind of Proof, (hould happen to come into 
one's Thoughts ; every one would, widiout 
any poffible Doubt, conclude them to be falfe. 
And the like may be faid of a (ingle common 
Fad. And from hence it appears, that the 
Qaeftiori of Importance, as to the Matter 
before . us, is concerning the Degree of the 
peculiar Prefumption fuppofed againft Mira- 
cles ; not whether there be any peculiar Pre- 
fumption at all againft them. For, if there 
be the Prefumption of Millions to one, againft 
the moft common Fadts ; What can a fmall 
Prefumption, additional to this, amount to, 
though it be peculiar ? It cannot be eftimated, 
and is as Nothing. The only material Que- 
ftion is, whether there be any fuch Prefump* 
tion againft Miracles, as to render them m 
any fon incredible. Secondly^ If we leave 
out the Confideration of Religion, we arc 
in fuch total Darknefs, upon what Caufes, 
Occafions, Reafon§, or Circumftances, the 
prefent Courfe of Nature depends i that there 
does not appear any Improbabfility for or 
. ' 3 againft 
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againfl fuppofing, that five or fix thoufand Ci?ap, 
Years may have given Scope for Caufes, Oc- II, 
cafions, Reafbns or Circumflances^ from 
whence miraculous Interpofitions may have 
arifen. And from this, joined with the fore- 
going Obfervation, it will follow, that there 
muft be a Prefumption, beyond all Compari- 
fon, greater, againfl the particular common 
Fadts jufl now inftanced in, than againft 
Miracles in general -^ before any Evidence of 
either. But, Thirdly y Take in the Confide- 
ration of Religion, or the mor^l Syflem of 
the World, and then we fee diftind particu- 
lar Reafons for Miracles : to afford Mankind 
Inflrudtion additional to that of Nature, and 
to attefl the Truth of it. And this gives a 
real Credibility to the Suppofition, that it 
might be Part of the original Plan of things, 
that there fhould be miraculous Interpofitions. 
Then, Laftly^ Miracles mufl not be compar- 
ed to common natural Events 5 or to Events 
which, though uncommon, are fimilar to 
what we daily experience : but to the extra^ 
ordinary Phenomena of Nature. And then, 
the Comparifon will be between the Prefump-^ 
tion againft Miracles, and the Prefumption 
againfl fuch uncommon Appearances, fuppofe, 
as Comets, and againfl there being any fuch 
Powers in Nature as Magnetifm and Eledlri- 
city, fo contrary to the Properties of other 
Bodies not endued with thefe Powers. And 

R 3 beforq 
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Part before any one can determine, whe^er thew 
li. be any peculiar Prefumption againft Miracles, 
more than agaihft other extraordinary things} 
he muft conlider, what, upon firft hearii 
would be the Prefumption againft the lal 
mentioned Appearances and Powers, to a Perry 
fon acquainted only with the daily, monthly, 
^nd annual, Courfe of Nature relpeding this 
Earth, and with thpfe commoji powers of 
Matter which we every Day fqe. 

Upon all this I conclude j That there ccr^ 
tainly is no fuch Prefumption againft Mira-? 
cles, as to render thern in any wife incredible ; 
That on the contrary, our being able to dil^ 
cern Realbns for them, gives a pofitive Cre-^ 
dlbility tb the Hiftory of them, in Cafes 
^here thofe Reafons hold : And That it is by 
ho means certain, that there is any peculiar 
Prrfumption at all, from Analogy, even in 
tbfe ioweft Degree, againft Miracles, as diA 
tinguiflied from other extraordinary Phenome-r 
jia : though it is not worth while to perplex? 
the Reader, with Inquiries into the abfhrad 
Nature of Evidence, in order to determine % 
Queftion, which, without f\ich Inquiri?s^ we 
ff e * is of no Importance, 
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CHAP. III. 

Of our Incapacity of judging^ what 
npere ' to be expeBed in a Revela- 
tion ; and the Credibility y from 
Analogy^ that it mufi contain things 
(appearing liable to ObjeSlions. 

T> E S I D E S the Objedions againft the Chap. 
^ Evidence for Chriftianity, many are al- III, 
ledged againft the Scheme of it ; \igainft the 
whole Manner in which it is put and left with 
the World ; as well as againft feveral parti- 
cular Relations in Scripture ; Objedlions drawn, 
from the Deficiencies of Revelation ; from 
things in it appearing to Men Foolijhnefs^ % 
from its containing matters of Oflfence, which 
have led, and it muft have been forefeen 
would lead, into ftrange Enthuiiafm and Su*^ 
perftition, and be maae to fcrve the Purpofes 
of Tyranny and Wickednefs 5 from its not 
being univerfal ; and, which is a thing of the 
fame Kind, from its Evidence not being io 
convincing and fatisfadlory as it might have 
been : for this laft is fbmetimes turned into 
g pofitive Argument againft its Truth \ It 

* J Cor. i. 28. b Sec Ch. vi. ' 
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would be tedious. Indeed impoilible, to enuv 
jnerate the fev^ral Particulars comprehended 
under the Obje<5tions here referred to j they 
being fb various, according to the different 
Fancies of Men. There are Perfons, who 
think it a ftrong Objedion againft the Autho- 
rity of Scripture, that it is not compofed by 
Rules of Art, agreed upon by Criticks, for 
polite and con-eft Writing, And the Scorn is 
inexpreffible, with *which fome of the pro- 
phetick Parts of Scripture are treated : partly 
through the Rafhnefs of Interpreters -, but 
very much alio, on account of the hiero-^ 
glyphical and figurative Language, in which 
they are left us. Some of the principal things 
pf this Sort fliall be particularly confidercd, 
in the fallowing Chapters. But my Defign at 
prefent, is to obferve in general, with refpeft 
to this whole way of arguing, that, upon 
Supppfition of a Revelation, it is highjy cre-r 
dible beforehand, we fhould be incompetent 
Judges of it, to a great Degree : and that it 
would contain pfiany things appearing to us 
liable to great Obje<Sions ; in cafe we judg? 
of it otherwife, than by the Analogy of Na-p 
ture. And therefore, though Qbjediipns a- 
gainft the Evidenc(5 of Chriiliani^ are moft 
feripufly to be confidered \ ye^ . Objections a-r 
gainft Chrjftianity itfelf are, in a gres^t mea^ 
fure, frivolous: ^moft all Objedlions againft 
\\^ excepting thofe whicl^ are alledged againft 
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the particular Proofs of its coming from Chap. 
God. I exprefs myfelf with Caution, left I III. 
fhould be miftaken to vilify Reafbn : which 
is indeed the only Faculty we have where^* 
with to judge concerning any thing, even Re- 
velation itfelf : or be mifuhderftood to aflcrt, 
that a fuppofed Revelation cannot be proved 
falfe, from internal Charadlcrs. For, it may 
contain clear Immoralities or Contradictions : 
and either of thefe would prove it falfe. Nor 
will I take upon me to affirm, that Nothing 
clfe can poffibly render any fuppofed Revela- 
tion incredible. Yet ftill the Obfervation a- 
hove is, I think, trae beyond Doubt 5 that 
Objedions againft Chriflianity, as diftinguifhed 
from Objections againft its Evidence, arc 
frivolous. To make out This, is the general 
Defign of the prefent Chapter. And with 
regard to the whole of it, I cannot but par- 
ticularly wifh, that the Proofs might be at- 
tended to ; rather than the Aflertions cavilled 
at, upon accQunt of any unacceptable Con- 
fequences^ whether real or fuppoiied, .which 
may be drawn from them. For, after all. 
That which is true, muft be admitted, 
though it fhould fhew us the Shortnefs of our 
Faculties j and that we are in fio wife Judges 
of many things, of which we are apt to 
think ourfelves very competent ones. Nor 
will this be any Objedion with reafbnable 
Men, at leaft qpon fecond Thought it will 

not 
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Part not be any Obje<3ion with iuch, againft the. 
IL Juflncft of the following Obfervationg. 

As God governs the World, and inftruAs 
his Creatures, according to certain Laws or 
Rules, in the known Courfe of Nature ; 
known by Reafon together with Experience : 
fo tlie Scripture informs us of a Scheme of 
divine ProvifieBce, additional to this. It re- 
lates, that God has, by Revelation, inftruftcd 
Men in things concerning his Government, 
which they could not otherwife have known \ 
and reminded them of things, which they 
might otherwife know : and attefted the 
Truth of the whole, by Miracles. Now if 
the natural and the re^veajed Difpeniation of 
diings are both from God, if they coincide 
with each other, and together make up one 
Scheme of Providence : our being incompe- 
tent Judges of one, inuft render it credible, 
thait we may be incompetent Judges alfo of 
tTie other. Since, upon Experience, the ac- 
knowledged Conftitujion and Courfe of Na- 
ture is found to be greatly different from what, 
before Experience, would have been expedled; 
and fiach as, Men fancy, th^pe lie great Ob- 
jedlions againft ; this renders it beforehand 
highly credible, that they may find the pe-" 
vealedDlfperxfation likewife,. if they judge of 
it as they do of the Conftitutioh of Nature, 
veiy different ftom JExpcftationfi formed be- 
forehand J 
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forehand ; and liable, in Appearance, to Csaf^ 
great Ob^eftions ; Objedipns agaittft the III. 
i>cheme itf^lf, and againfl the Degrees a6d 
Manners of the miraculous Interpofitions, by * 
vvhich it was attefled and carried on/ Thus 
(uppofe a Prince to govern his Dominions in 
€he wifeft Manner poflible, by commoa 
known Law§ ; and that upon fome Exigen* 
cies he (hould fufpend ^efe Lawai and go- 
vern, in feveral Indices, in a different 
Manner : If oae of his Sul^eds were not a 
competent Judge beforehand, bylwhat com*- 
mon Rules the Govemmoit ihould or would 
be carried on \ it could not be expeSed, that 
the fame Perfon would be a competent Judge, 
in what Exigencies, or in what Manner, or 
to what Degree, thofe Laws commonly Qb«- 
ferved would be fufpended or deviated from. 
If he were not a Judge of the Wifdom of 
the ordinary Adminiftration ; there is no Rea- 
fon to think, he would be a Judge of the 
Wifdom of the extrawdinary. If he thought 
he had Objections againft the former ; doubt*^ 
lefs, it is highly fuppofeable, he might think 
^lib, that he had Objei^ons againft die latter; 
And thus, as we fall into infinite Follies and 
Miftakes, whenever we pretend, otherwife 
than from Experience and Analogy, to judge 
df the Conftitution and Courfe of Mature ; 
it is evidently fuppofeable befcxrehand, that 
W? ihoviid fall iqto as greats in preteiiding to 

judge, 
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Part judge, in like manner, concerning Revela- 
IL tion. Nor is there any more Ground to ex- 
•-'peft, that this latter fhould appear to us clear 
of Obje^^ions, than that the former (hould. 

Thefe Obfetvations, relating to the Whole 
of Chriflianity, are applicable to In(piration 
in particular. As we are in no fort Judges 
beforehand, by what Laws or Rules, in what 
Degree, or by what Means, it were to have 
been expeded, that God would naturally in- 
ftruft us : fo upon Suppofition of his afford- 
ing us Light and Inftrudtion by Revelation, 
additional to what he has afforded us by Rea- 
ibn and Experience, we are in no fort 
Judges, by what Methods and in what Pro- 
portion, it were to be expedled, that this fu- 
pernatural Light and Inftrudtion would be 
afforded us. We know not beforehand, what 
Degree or Kind of natural Information, it 
were to be expefted God would afford Men, 
each by his own Reafon and Experience : 
nor how far He would enable, and effedually 
diipofe them to communicate it, whatever it 
fhould be, to each other : nor whether the 
Evidence of it would be, certain, highly pro- 
bable, or doubtful : nor whether it would be 

F ft 

given with equ al Clearnefs and Convidtion to all. 
Nor could we guefs, upon any good Ground 
I mean, whether natural Knowledge, or even 
the Faculty itfelf, by which we are capable 

of 

/ 
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of attaining it, Reafon, would be given us Chap. 
at once, or gradually. In like manner, we IIL 
are wholly ignorant what Degree of new 
Knowledge, it were to be expeded, God 
wQuld give Mankind by Revelation, upon 
Suppofition of his affording one : or how far, 
or in what Way, he would interpofe nniiracu*- 
loufly, to qualify them, to whom he fhould 
originally make the Revelation, for commu* 
nicating the Knowledge given by it ; and to 
fccure their doing it to the Age in which they 
fhould live ; and to fecure its being tranfrnit- 
ted to Poflerity. We are equally ignorant, 
whether the Evidence of it would be, certain, 
or highly probable, or doubtful ""i or wher 
ther all who fhould have any Degree of In- 
ftrudion from it, and any Degree of Evidence 
of its Truth, would have the fame : or whe- 
ther the Schenne would be revealed at once, 
or unfolded gradually. . Nay we are not in 
any fort able to judge, whether it were to 
have been expeded, that the Revelation 
fhould have been committed to Writing ; or 
left to be handed down, and confequently 
corrupted by verbal Tradition, and at length 
funk under it, if Mankind fo pleafed, and 
during fuch Time as they arc permitted,, 
in the Degree they evidently are, to aft 
as diey will. 

« Sec Ch. vi. 

But 






5^54 T6e Crediinlttyy thm a Revet atim 

Part But it may be faid, •Vdiat a Reve^ation iH 
II. ^ fomc of me abovementioncd Orcumftan-' 
^** ces; one> for Inftance, whicK was not 
comoiitted to Writing, and thus fecured 
againft D&nger of Corruptiofl, would not 
have anlwered its Purpofe/' I afk, whaf 
SHjrpofe ? It would not have anAvfered all the 
Purpofes which it. has no.w anfwered, and in 
the fame Decree : but it would have anfwere4 
others, or me &nie -in different Degrees. 
And which of diefe were the Purpofea of 
43od, and beft fell in with his general 'Govern* 
tncnt, we could not at all have determined 
"beforehand • 

Now fimrc it has been fiiewn, that we have 
110 Principles off Reafon* upon which to judge 
beforehand, how it were to be expedled Reve* 
lation (liouldliavc^treen lefti or what was mofl 
foitable to the divine Plan of Government, in 
any of the fprenjentioned Refpeifts j it xnuft 
be quite frivolous to obje^ afterwards as to 
any of them, againft its being left in one 
Way, rather tljan another : For this would 
be to objcd ^aii^ft Things, upon account of 
their being dincrent from EjcpeSatiofts, which 
have been fhewn to be without Re^fon. And 
thus we fee, that the only Queftion concern-* 
ing. the Truth of ChrifUanity, is, whether it 
be a real Revelation: not whether it be at-* 

tended 
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tended with every Circumftance which we Chap. 
ihouM have looked for : and concerning the fiffl. 
Authority of Scripture, whether it be what 
it claims to be; not whether it be a Book of 
fuch Sort, and fo promulged, as weak Men 
are apt to fancy, a Book containing a divine 
Revelation fhould. And therefore, neither 
Obfcurity, nor feeming Inaccuracy of Stile, 
nor various Readings, nor early Difputes 
about the Authors of particular Parts ; nor 
any other things of the like Kind, though 
they had been much more confideraWe in De- 
gree than they are, could overthrow the Au- 
Siority of the Scripture : utilefs the Prophets, 
Apofttes, or our Lord, had promifed, that 
^e Book containing the divine Revelation, 
fliouTd be fecure from thofe things. Nor in- 
deed can any Objections overthrow fuch a 
"Kind of Rcvelatkfn as the Ghriftian claims to 
be, fince there are no Objedtions againft the 
Morality of it ^ but fiich as can Ihew, that 
there is no Proof of Miracles wrought ori- 
ginally in Atteftation of it ; no Appearance 
of arty tiling miraculous in its obtaining in 
the World \ nor any of Prophecy, that is, of 
Events foretold, ^hich human Sagacity cpuH 
not forefee. If it can be (hewn, that the 
Proof alledged for all thefe, is abfolutely none 
at all, then is Revelation overturned. But 
Were it allowed, that the Proof of any one 

* p. i56. 
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256 ^^ Credibility J that d Revelation 

Part or all of them^ is lower than is allowed; 
II. yet, whilft anv Proof of theta remains, Re- 
vcliation will ftand upon much the fame Foot 
it does at prefent, as to all the Purpofes of Life 
and Pra£tice, and ought to have the like In- 
fluence upon our Behaviour. 

From the foregoing Obfervations too, it 
will follow, and thofe who will thoroughly 
exaitiine into Revelation, will find it worth 
remarking; that there are feveral Ways* of 
arguing, which, though juft with regard to 
other Writings, are not applicable to Scrip- 
ture : at leaft not to the prophetick Parts of it. 
We cannot argue, for Inftance, that This 
cannot be the Senfe or Intent of fuch a Paf* 
iage of Scripture \ for if it bad, it would 
have been e;cpreired more plainly, or have been 
reprefented under a more apt Figure or Hie- 
roglyphiqk : Yet we may juftly argue thus, . 
with refpedl to common Books. And the 
Reafon of this Difference is very evident ; 
that iu Scripture, we are not competent 
Judges, as we are in common Books, how 
plainly it were to have been expedled, what 
is the true Senfe fhouldj^avc been expreft, or 
under how apt an Image figured. The only 
. Queftion is, what Appearance there is, that 
This is the Senfe ; and fcarce at all, how 
much more determinately or accurately it 
might have been expreft or figured. 

"But 
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^ But 16 it not rdlf«-evident, &at inlenM)} Cba?. 
'^ IiiiprobabiIi&ie$ qf all Kinds» weaken exto* III. 
*' itaJ probable Pro0f ?" Doubdeik Bm 
what pradkral Purpoie can this be alledged 
hercy when tt has been proved befepe % dM 
ic^ internal latprobabilities whidi r^ tmm 
fa morai Certainty, are oyercooie by the mod 
wdinary Teilimony ; and when it now has 
been nfiade appear, that we fcarce know wfa^ 
j»re Improbabilkies, as to die Matter we am 
here confidering : as' it wiU farther $ppcu 
horn what fblk)ws« 

For diough fk»n the Ob&rvaiions abov« 
made, k is manifeft, that we are not in anf 
ibft competent Judges, what fupematurd In- 
ftnidkm were to have been expeded ; and 
diough it 18 ielf-evideqt, that the CM>jedioiii 
of an incompetent Judgment muft be £rivo-^ 
lous: Yet it may be proper to go one Sttp 
farther, and ol^erve -, diat if Men will be re^ 
gardkis of thefe things, and pretend to judg^ 
of the Scripture by preconceived Expe£tati« 
OM } the Analogy of Nature (hews before- 
hand not only that it is highly credible they 
tnay, but alfo probable that they will, ima- 
«ne they have iirong Objedions againft i^ 
however really unexceptionable : for fo, prior 
to Expoience, they would think they nadt 

• P- 244- 




s 5 S 7%e Credibility^ iha( a R^tttuion 

Part ag^nft the Circumftances and Degrees and 
Hi'' 'tli^ 'O^ole'liianricr of thatlttftrbaion, wmch 

»-^4^ is iitRjrdfed by the ordinary Courfe of N'atflre: ". 
—"•'^■"lA^d the Kftrudion Whjch God afftfi'dS t6 
brutb'Ctfeikure^ by Inftin^s and 'mere' P?<i;' 
p«n?ibrfs', and to Mankind by thiefe tbge'iih^f !. 
vlthR^ifon, Matter of probat^ePtoof^ afad( 
heft of ' ceriairi OWcirvation j it wp\ild1)ei^i'.' 
jdft^ "Ss incr<fdft)le, in many Inftatacefe of tt,V 
brilf tftteh account of the Means fey ^vf^iiSl, 
tfife Wftf udion is givfen, the feeming 'D%^; 
pBfti^nsi the Lknftation^, n^ceffary QbMm' 
ons, and Circumftances of it. ' Fot liiftir(6fe,: 
Would it not have been thought highly ite"-. 
fyWbaH^,'that Men ftibuld have been fo'iifli%'" 
iWbffi'd^bk 9f difcovfering, dreh to Cf^^M-'. 
ty," ^ general LaWs of Matter, ^ afid ^JtS:! 
MaghM^s, Paths amd Revolutions 6f '^^ 
bHWhly B6dies ; than the Occafic^s 
Cfif^ ^ tKftempd-s, «nd inzn^ bdia-"thi6^" 
iii Hviwdii fJuihah Life feemS Co mudh more ' 
lieafl;^ tcMcertied, llhaft In Aftrbhomy •? ft<!M:: 
tSpifcftfuB ^ahd irtregular k Way 'bf in!forftiatibn»' ' 
•^vbttia It be faid, is That bf Twvefittiii^ ^' 
IVfcatfs of which, Nature inftruifts'us In Mi^* . 
*ters of Sciehce, S*id ih many tilings, iSfxim^* 
X^^liiih iht. Affairs df the WorlH gi^eatly de^ ' 
|Jfena^: That a Mbtn fhould, by <his Facolijf^ 
ofe^fhatcfe acquainted with a Thing ih afi^Ift*- 
Aark, when perhaps 'he iis thinkilig of fbnle- 
what elfe, which he has in vain been fearch- 
1 ing 
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ing after,, ftm;?5f.be,./er Yearsu 60 jt^ewij^ CijAf . 
the Jtro'perjfe(9tipi)3 ^itjepdfng the only IVfcfbod, . vilj.^ 
by wbich J^ature enables and djredls u§,t9j- 
cqipipumcate our ThDU|;hts to each other,, - 
arc .^nnuoicrabje. Language is, in its very .^ 
Nature, ^inade^uate, ambiguous, li^b.le t9 i(?*,' 
finite Abufe^ even from Negligence ; an(i ^ , 
liable to it frqni Dcfign, diat cvc;ry Man. can. 
dcceii^p and betray by k. And, to mention 
but .ori^ inftance mpre; that Brptes, without, 
R?ai2)n, /tioul4 aft, in many Refpcfts, with 
a Sagacity and Forefight, vaftly greater than 
what Men, have in thofe Refpedts, would bO; 
diougftt iifi poifible. • Yet it is certain they . dp 
a<St with fiiph fuperiof Forefight : whether it * 
be their own indeed, is another QuefHon^ . 
From thefe things, it is highly credible be*/- 
forehand, that upon Suppofition God ^ould 
afford Men fbme additional Inftruftion by Re- . 
velation, it would be with Circumftances, in . , 
Manners, Degrees and Reipeds, which wq , 
fhould be apt to fancy we had great Objec- 
tions againft the Credibility of. Nor are the , 
Objections againft the Scripture, nor ,againft 
Chxiftianity in general, at all more or greater, 
than the Analogy of Nature would before- 
hand— —not perhaps giv^ Ground to exped: y ^ 
for .this Analogy may not be fufficient, in 
ibme Cafes, to ground an Expedation upon ^ ; 
but no more nor jgreater, than Analogy would 
ihcw it, beforehand, to be fuppoleable and 

S X credible. 



1^ S^^^^i&'^^aitfA a^tsfii^tHon 

^^ .%. applying^ thcfe generd Ob(bry»tt9))9i^ 
u ( particular 0l^£tioDi tt witi beinpn^4i£- 
tih^f foxky how thqr.are ap^licatak (b.o^bsBs 
uft the like. Kind : and imiecil tO'iilroji(t/iiill 
Ol^dtions 2^nftClmflJamlyiia$)(ti(Ung^iii^ 
cd from Ohgedions agalnft .its Evidcnpsi^nolt 
iqspdtrs from Scripture:, thatk A% it vrtecjlK)!: 
imaTuai id the .Apoitdliok Age, .forrlkrfbttai 
vifpan . thek Conterfion. to, : Cbriiiismi^ it^ltm 
ci(tadiJKsdi!witb misaculoms Gi^s.; fs>, iom&lit 
fhcdib Pbribnsexercifed the£b Gifts iaailmngC^ 
Ijfikr^uiar'aoddiibrderlyMaiiner,: A^tbi^is 
made, ad Objc(^ioa agaihil their, heing^ fealW 
mirapikus. T ^Now dbe: fotegoing^^Obftoit^if 
ona quite renHDve this Ol^edion» how om^i 
^rabfe foefcr it inay appear at firft 4gb(& Fgu 
€m&&tT ^a Perlbn endued with^tn^ ofi^^ 
Gifts; :for Inftanceiy That of Xongnej;! I|:db 
to be fuppofedy that he had. the.£^^P0«v^ 
0^er this miraculous Gift^ aibe^^Kaddclw^^ 
Jbad over it, had h beep the E^ekSioCi Habile 
cf Studjr and VfCy as itiordinarily/is ; <m:,iH» 
&mei Power ^orerit, asFhb bad qvftr an^itotiMT 
natoral JBndowmdnt. i Conre(|iu»ilfy«th«I^QKU 

Qfe:it ia tfa&(fat»e;lVfaiaB£iK henHdAW ^tbcSfts 
dther nearly and upoa ; propel; i ^mftJSoM 
onfy^ oc itie^uiarly aod upQn;iiiB|)ifoppri»i^ 
according to his Senie of Deceocyi and his 
' ^ I Charac* 



Objedion ? Why, if this miraculau&P0W& JII. 

was indeed given to the World, to propagat 
^hMhnvty^khd^ ^Meft tha /Troth ^o£ it^'iwe 
^i^r'ity&&m, have €»s:peaedy thatiio<;fitf 
^fett^ofPeitfims <fhould have hsad cbsfkixiibibt 
^HA&Sfmth^t^, or tiiat dieie &oUldr di t1» 
^£0^ l^irbe hare been ^tidued with Ph]>- 

deno^V^drtbat thbp^i^uldbavebfeeiv ^ida» 
Itou^^, ^reftraittsd and directed in ithe.Exjcpr 
^ii-imir^ /V^;'tbat^Godfllou^dhavbTtarar 
5^)^i]^iimerpdrdd, a^ aitaU, i^ udiSescfst 
SMiainttr or higher Degree. : Bbt ff6m' fthe 
^gfite^^dns mid^ jU:)6ve, it is* und^efaiftfaijr 
^^idAixi "^^t vm^re iiot jQdge$,i in M^^ D^ 
i^eos 9tid Manners^ it wemto Mt beeiixx^ 
^l^leid, he: (hould^ miracakkifly iftCcrpofcrt 
^p&^ Smpofixioti of his doing Jit dn &nne Dti^ 
^£t4 dnd jVljintier. Nc^, in the natural <2tsi6fe 
^ Providence, are fuperior Gifts of Mesxroii^ 
iip,l Eioquenoe, Knowledge, atncF o&er T4h 
famsl^of^gileatTlnflxirace^ confertcd only oft 
|lbdbU» (of Prudence and Debcncy, :or £icb as 
4tf^i£ipDftd td niake the piot>creft Uf^ cf 
ti^dSQ . Nor is 'the Infhruiftion and Admoni-^ 
tli$h'ti|itnrafly ifibrdod us fbv the Condud of 
Utfb^'-'particuiady in oIup BducationV cora^ 
mni&fy gHeh in a M axnuir the liioft: foited tQ 
iioMfUHend it s but often withiCifcumfbnces 
tf|>C to prejudice us againft fuch Jnftrudion. 

S3 One 




'^Oho may go. on to add; ^ttial Ihcf^* a 
great Refeftiblahqe bctwech thcLiglii dFWa- 
ture and of Revelation, in fevtra! otfcer' R^- 
fpea?, : Pradical Chriftiahity, ^r Tltit l^ift^ 
an4 Behaviour which renders a Mah ' a 
Chriftian, isapUinand obvious thing 5 like 
the cpnAmori Rules of CondutSI:; vWfli^ re- 
i^d;, to our ordinary temporal Affairs, 'ttie 
more drftind and particular Khowlfeldge^of 
thofe things, the Study of which thef Apeiftlc 
calls going tn Unto Perp£lion\ and of thl^' pro* 
" phetic parts of Revelation, ^ike mari^- Parts 
of natural arid even dvil Kn6wlcdgi6;"ttiay 
require Vefy ^xaft Thought, and careftd 6bn- 
- lldelration; The Hindrances too,' dfndteftal, 
and of fupernatural Light and Kn<w!eS(3gc, 
. hfave bc' n of the fame Kind. And as, it is 
: owrtedi the whole Scheme of Scriptnre^is not 
yet uhderftood j fo, if it ever cotti^^ tb be 
^ underftuod, before the Rejiitutton ofeHl'^Sf^s \ 
and without miraculous Interpofition* $ it 
muft be in the fame Way as naturafKhbw-. 
■ kdge Is come at: by the CohtJnuanccr'iind 
Progreis of Lfearning and of Lfterty^'and 
by partidilar Perfons attending to, cbmpating 
and purfiiihg, Inthnations fdattered upland 
down it, which ate overlobked and ffiiJt^ini* 
ai by tbc OcneraMtyof tht'Wwld -^!^^ 
is the Way, in Which dl lmi^mmi^jt& arc 

f Heb. VI. I, '« aAs lii. 21. ' 
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t.0 sfn^ ^^pearjiabfi{ t(^.<;^^i9f^s: ^^^ 
ra^^e^j; by.-JthoHg|>tfi4 IV^eps tracing 91^ ob- ^Gkl^ 

•fyo^ JtJ^t^i as .it w?re> dr/Dfped us -by Na- ' ^. 
tflrc .^^ideo^ally^ or xyjWch leem to cpipt^rpST** 

/ fOtf) aui] Minds by Cbaoce. Nor Is it at all 
. iociiQdible, that .a Book, which has be^n fo 

, Icjng in the Poffeffion of , Mankind,,. ih9ald 
- coR^WU many Truths as yet updifcovered. 

^r, all the feme Phcnooiena, and the fauic 
) Faculties qf Inveftigation, from whicli fuch 
^-ifffS^ D4iicoveries in natural Knowledge have 

^j|^c» 4nade in the prefent an4 lail Age, were 

: .^qu^^Uy. in. the Po^flipn pf Maakijid, fev^al 
. , . ibou^^d Years before. And pofiibly it n:>ight 

:b^ ioterided, that. £ vesta, as they coo^e^to 
p^,. il^ouldopen and ^eit^n the Meaning 

. of feyeral Pacts of Scriptune* . 

It may be objected, ihat this Analog, fails 

c^ . u> a^material Reiped; : for tha^ natural Knqvv- 

/ Jkdgeis of litde car no Confequencc* .But I 

n hajife been fpeaking of the general InAru^dion, 

. , .which Nature doesor dpi^ not afford us. And 

; . bei^d?^ fon^ Parts of natural Knowledg^ in 

the moce: common redrainod Senfe of the 

.;. Words, aie qtf die greateft Confeque^cc to 

V thpif^afeand CpAvenienceof Life* Bdtfup- 

.fj.pcifejrtie An^lpgy did, as it does not, fail in 

,,j|tl^.Rc%ed; ye|;k wi^be ab^^ fup- 

3 r {4j^>iftQ9at^? wJ^iole.LWlitution andG^ 

of Nature.: which fhews. that God does not 

. d^lpQnTe his Gifts^ according to our Notions 
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lar"ivoi4|),^;gp$)i^iiu^Ailt3<ah3Atia^ | 

to t£0e^o^p^ l^opfS Vfo- :;..). ;qq A hr;r. aiuJcVl ari? 

E^aitt. f^.)H:)9!l^d^be4iliU;£brther!andtii|0^ 
«* \[jfor)4.;a%4|i v^ gt<M»,9f RiiiOpoanittfiWiteiInu 

fca;^|i!^a^r^^.ri)ph. ^' Snrt>[iffi£fb. gminudiuf n 

IVXff ^44 h^^i^hen th9t itifliodld be^iisnibiqA 
1^6^ t]^,..^., feaall ^BattAfrthsin? t&Muoh 
cm^ei^^U^ that thi^ iSlipp^iiiioiad>6e>&> Hs 
vf^'de44i^t>t^ould h&ye^ tildbfObfciiEwuIl 
ri^ a^d Xitqub^uUieiSk be^bW.t?idibl&e ^(^^ 

" Perveriipn^, io.ij(]t«rt, He .oppriitonalbaiitt Jon 

« fe)JF;''" , Without doterfokuo^ ohDW^ivfalQvbi 
this 10 Fa^ is^/o, I.a^rw^;iiitd9/byt7DOixKifas &i }'• 
incredible, jth^t. it Wgbtbe-jfoJ tfiitfaeOci^t '|«ji 
of Ij^iati^tTQ, an4 o|^ i^4?v$jiji&oiijbe/<fH]iin<t^^^i^^ 
femejtJani • A^i>#r9<flftiiralIjcliaWe tOJJiSe'nail 
cafes j,/of/^i^hi(|h Qi^i'm> W^vA Biroj^w^ ^' 
denci^^ .li^ljp^pv^ed ii^4iljpllRfai£die»fb3rS^ 3/ii 
Renq[e(%8„^iitiflgtii^ |l^«(|i»^ Thdtbiboefl iW^^lif^ 

Uc ,('Ch. n. >SeeCh. V. 
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knaWiribut ti;fcw)saw t-^flfcfeaWy miri^ \^-lJ; JII;^ 

lualdoi»of8riaro^;lirit'/iaiifc^ 

beettu^i^okflliekdbfimM^ 

the Nature and Applicatioiiv df-^tjkki: KISfi 

cumftances feem often to make them vera 

imp«2f»it!whdrbtBe^iiire abiblutely iiete&af)^ 

It isf^enteng^babout'miid Slicidy,. zndinwy^^ 

to ki^9«fc(]sf«fulpv«s>iiiey are; ^aiflet hig^ Can« 

ufe&l wenbavt^^) afild aft^r Mpdtii^ anct 
Dov^djvflnch Jiasre fe^ txy bir^ettdle&. 
The^£lr(|^edie^ ti^, wheh- di^O^lfUUy^ 
muibimcffe, i£ diOiondlly applied, ;hi^ p^d* 
ducQ) iiew^I>]ba&s^ aad 'With /tlir ngm^ 
AppJifi»tk»r;i:the SacceTft of them' is often 
doutefilK: rift many Cz&^i #tey'^ai|e xxot at^ 
all (tS'dSUal: #hiife they are, it k often veif[ 
flowljrdt :mid;the Appikatkm "of'tfajt^m,* atid^ 
the tDJstdikrjrlUgiiiieiy dtcompanymg it, &^; 
not liriiPGDtenaxinl}^' fo difagveeable, tfiat fotnt * 
wiU 41101*: fiibmib) to themi and fatisfy ^ttti'^' 
ielves^^khr^tHe ^xcok^ that^if they woul<^ 
it is Mtaocrtainy whether xt>Wo^1d bd fucc^ 
ful. jcii^fl nkantf. P^foihSilvha labour tihdef^ 
Dif&i^ vAmixvMc^^ kncnKrh hatoi^al 

Remi^^^ati6;jiat:idnh^^y^iii^to^^^ 
if cvQKioin Aft W«yi rf thtfmi In a Wow, 
die Bi$a^edie9iiBi^MdiiNii«ire has^^^^^ 
Diiea&S( asedieithcb: caniklar |^ibd(i hof un¥« 

^ verialt 
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veifd; An^ indeed^ thc^i^nnik Priiisijri^ypf* 
arguicigy which would le^d ua.tocoQf^u^s 
that they muft be ib) W(>u)4 rleod A^i^. lU^^W^e 
to conclude, that there iCould^he, 09 C)k:(:fiiGion 
for thems i* e. that there iCQMld be nol^f^^fi^ 
fttalU And therefore, our .Expesieopew that 
thtf e ace Difeaies^ (hew^, that it i^.jqri^^le 
beforehand J, upon Supp^fijuon NaitKWfnhas 
provided Aemediea for them) that thefis Re^ 
mcdies may be, as by Experience w? .find 
ihey ar€, not certain, nor perfo£^ not ufii- 
yeri^l ^ becaufe it fhews, that die Principles 
upon which we fhould cxpoiS: ikkt contrary , 
are faiiacious. r 

And ]K>w, what is the joft Cofifequpnoe 
from all theie things ? Not that JBteofon is no 
lodge of what is ofiered to us as bdiig jof 
divine Revdation. For this would he to in** 
for, that we are unable to judge of any things 
hecaufe we are unable to judge of all l;hu9gs. 
Reaibn can, and it ought to judge, not only 
of the Meaning, but alfo of the Morali^ and 
the Evidence, of Revelation. Firfi, U is 
the Province .of Reafon to judge >of the Mo« 
raSkf of the Scripture ; i. e. jiot whether it 
(X)»tai{i$l%iogs different fmrn* what Wie ihould 
Imm ^pe3ied> from a wifo». jioft ^vA. good 
, Seiogs for Objedions fron^ henos have^ bf)en 
now 4ibrt«ted ^ but whether it<:onitaios4iiag8 
p^iialy CQBtradaftory to Wiiidom, Juflaoa./'Or 

Goodneisi 




^'Xi'i^^mikV to*'Wkae tfee Light- 'bf NatereXa«AK 
tiifchW^sbf^Gbd;- And I kridlv*^ no^ixg of Ml. 

tiiorii^, * which woisld equally conchide^ that the 

-'GortiHttitiofi of Nature' 18 cohtfadi^aoty' to 
•Wiiaom, 'Jufti<3* or Goodnefe; whfch-mdft 
efertaJirty It is ttot. Indeed there are* forAe 
f^rrffcuki^ Precepts in Scripture, given to pat- 
tiiufcff f^r&ris^ requiring AdioiiSy which 
\f^i3d be itoraoral and vkioiia^ were it not 
fc^ fticfe Precepts. But it is eafy to fee, ^at 
all iiiefe are of-iiieh a Kind, As that the Prc^ 
cept dianges the whole Nature -of liie Chfe 
and of the Adtion ; and both conflitutes, and 

^ {hews That hdt to be unjuft of iaimoral> 
^i(:h, priot to the Precept, muft ka*o' ap- 
peared and really have bfeen fo; whic& inay 
well be, fince none of thefe Precis' islre 
contrary to immtitable Morality; If it w^re 
conlniianded, to cultivate the Principles, and 
aaftom the Spirit of Treachery, Ingrati^ 
tedii, Gruelty J the Command would cot al- 
ter the Nature of the Cafe or of the A Aidn» 
in any of thefe Inftancesf. But it i^ quite 

• otherwife in Prcteepts, vv^hich requii^^only Ac 
doing aricktcrrtftl AQion : for Ihftancie, tal^g 
liVray^ Ac Pifopeity or Life of aiiy. For ^Men 
hkve ftd Right to^ithferLifeor Property^ but 

"cWiikt arHfe foleflyi from the Grartt 6f Ottd ; 

'^When : thii: Or^rft & t*voked, they ceafc.to 

.•.i^i.'0-r.>»,'* have 
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have any Right at all, in either : And when 
tfii^ RevQfraiibn^ik ]^deilonfQrtip3sdib-d^t is 
{k^blertt ina]r lie» ittovlft tdtfe.toliciite^^ 
lo?d[^v& tia€];n of eidsBndO/iDdrUxiigbdi 
Coitrfe o^«xt«-nal[ Ad&i ^lo^KiviAimt &» 
SDiand .would be imnforaiv fiiufiDii&kiMao0iiaii 
inorftl4Iabft y yet a &w dttflicbcid €k>veakmM 
hsLVC fio ^ch tiatund Tendrisic^ iTitfi^^ 
pcop^ ID fajMbus mu^ ofi^ &vi^cnjoivm 
Prdrepte^n whfeb reqaircf, V rvat^omS^A^^iki 
but Adbnslwhidi =#Di^iiitm^tfbefi39icioai 
had it tiot httfi ^Br f9oh,'l^rQcept9>s^bd^j8d 
Iheyi £ire Honiotikiies weakt^ wkgsA. a^ iqanign 
taly alsdtgrealtinWenbtxds/Mid^ii^^ 
tjons drawnj^ta^thecni fiur:49Qm<£.thsfe 
feenis no EKfficiilty at alit io^tbeftiPreo^^ 
but what ari&s>lfon[^ their htaxtgOfEskcfXtisnlA 
Ifom their being liableto'bd peiwitiiii^as mu 
dted they are^ by wicked dd^h^ Meiiip tt^ 
ierve tibe moft horrid Purpo&s y jtn^ptirhapByf 
to mifiead the weak aiid mtbuiiaftiQ^uS ^b^ 
Obje£tions from this Head, ace n6ti3bjta^ 
tions againft Revelation j^ biit la^inft^^thv 
whole Notion of Religion, as:^ a Triali^i and^ 
agaipft the general Conftitutioa oB NaCtileii 
Second^i Reaibn is able td 'jiidge> and inuil^ 
of the Evidence of Reveladbn, and of die> 
Obje£tions urged againft That Evidence r 
which (hall be the Subject of ^ foUoMong 
Chapter ^ 

^ Ch. vii. 

But 



feg ya i iaiifc is^^that (ifae<^ucfliDffy ij^niiiiiicb 'illr* 
thd^Tritii'XifiGhnflibinity (^ i8:4fiiarot 

afr iflll^ } mh^CigltAaom mete' are 4tgamib itt 
SdicBOM^'i >findiia tbdb \ are node iagouiftntfaB 
Itfocajil^ of &fc>$i^ittf wb^'Qb^(?/im: rA?f^ 
tjflffjf^^its Emobbctf:'. iaci'yabat Prwf tl^i 
remmias (pf^ ii i^lserdiie ^Imoanm m^^ 

hasi Jbeen -fllewn ikhik^ iSn^ ciO^vffmai'^i^^amft 

¥jsgel<Iktb <Wdgbt,^^^ kid 

opfrii a>may?of fliguingahdct^cftm^ ^faodv 
^vhpo Mfj^ed) to the general CotillitatioiCQE 
NdtUQ?^ Experjimot (hows not td beconchK 
fimsi^apd foch^:! think, is &e Whok wajr 
oficjigoQlngitre^ed of throughout this Chap' 
^1. tH^jsrefolyeable: into Principles^ and goes^ 
tipcfti Soppdfidans, which ihiikadtis^tD thLkj^^ 
tfaal|/the Author of Nature would not ad, as 
Wfiiex^i9nce:He does ; oc would ad, in fiich 
^tt4 futih^ Cafes, as we experience he doet 
noliiQr>Uke>Ca&8; But did UnrGaronabdene& 
qfiitilis Way. j6f: objedihg, will appear yet 
miftrei cvidend/' fixam hence, .Ihat tiie chief 
tbra;fbbbul objiited ag^snil^ ai^e^uftified, m 
^W^iG^etihSp^ particu-'- 

*Ch. if. latter part. And r, ri. * v^- ; * - 

lar. 
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i^O' TheCr^ibility^thata Revelation^ &c. 

Part lar^ and full Analogies, in the Conftitution 
IL and Coorfe of Nature^ ^. . 



But it, is to be i:emembr6d, that^ ^^f^t > 
irolous as (^Jedioos of the iortgcki^ sdi 
againft Reveklaon are, ycr^'when a Ap^)6fed 
Kevelation is more confident with kS^y< c^ 
has a more general and xmifonn Teodeocf to 
jpcomote Vtrtise, than»4iU Cirf^mftatioa^ootl- ^ 
fidcrod^ could have been cxp^^ed fi^om jBtw^ 
An&t&a and pditical Views ^ this ^h a^fto^\ 
{umpdvc Pfioof of its not proceedfflgrrfioto^ / 
Them^ and ib of its Trath/: becau(^ iikftf)afSL* 
competent Judges, what wi^t hum JlMft^ 
eiqpc^d, fiora Eothuiaa&i aa^ pilitiMi 
Views* . • ► •• . v'.ut> -'in 
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CHAP. IV. 

OfChriJiianity^ conJtderedasaSch&nt 
mConfiitution^ imperfeBly compre^ 



I 



T hatth been tiow flicwn ' that the Ana- Chap. 
logy rf Nature tenders it highly credi- IV. 
hie b^for^and) that fuppofing a Revelatioii^'**v**^ 
to be'O^nde, it mull contain many things 
¥61^ efferent from what we ihouid have ex- 
pelfted^ and fuch as appear open to great Ob-> 
jedakxisf : And that this Obfervaticm, in good 
Xneafure, takes off the Force of thofe Object 
tions, or father precludes them. But it mi^ 
be dliedged, that this is a very partial Anfwcr 
to Aich Ot^dions, or a vciy unfatisfadory 
Way of obviating them : becaufe it doth not 
fhew at all, that the Things objeded againfl 
Can be wi^ juft, and good ^ much lefs, that 
k is CFedibte they are fo. It will therefore be 
pr€|)er >to (hew this diftinSly ; by applying 
to thefe Ol^joftions againft the Wifdom, Juir 
tiC6) :and Gkxxlnefs of Chriilianity, the Anfwer 
above ^ ^iven to the like Objedlions againft 
t» Cbnftkittipn of Nature : before we con- 

* In the foi^oing Chapter. 
"^* I.^Ch. tii ; To which This all along ivf<?r8« 

iider 
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Part fidcr die {Ntfticalar Analogks in the latter, to 
n. die particular things obje^led againft m the 

Npw.that WhM^i afford^ a fufiicieot 
An(wer to Ofcjedions againft the Wifiiom^ 
J uftioe and Goodnefs of the Conftitudon of 
Nature^ is its being a Conftitudon, a Syftein 
or Scheme, imperfectly comprehended; a 
Sdieme, in which Means are made uie of 
to accomplish £nds ; and which is carrkd oa 
by general Laws. For horn thefe ^hiiigi it 
has been pro^^ed, not only to be poffible, but 
alfi) to be credible, that dic^ dbings which 
are oljedted againft, may be confident w^ 
WifdcHn, Juftice and Goodnefs; nav, tcaj 
be Inftances of them : and e?en mat the 
Cbnftitatioh and Government of Nature may 
be perfed in the htgheft poffibie £)egtee« If 
Chnftianity then be a Sdieme, and of the 
13ce Kind i it is evident, the l^e OfajedioiM 
i^;ainft it, muft admit of the l&e AaAfer< 
And, 

L Chriftianity is a Sdieme, quite bqfood 
oar Comprehenfion. The moral G over m icpt 
of God is exerdfed, fay gradually cofidttfiiog 
things fb in the Courie of his Providenoe, du^ 
every one, at length and upon die wfaaie^ 
ifaall receive accopdiog to his Deferts; aod 
neidier Fraud nor Violence, but Truth and 
Right, (hall finally picvaiL Chriftianity is a 
particular Sheme uiub: this general Fltii of 

Providaio^ 
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tVovidwice,. and. a. Part of it, conducive^ to Chapi 
its Comjpletion, with regard, to Mankind: IV. 
cofififting itifelf al&>. of various Pdrts, and a 
myfleFiotis Oeconomy, which has been car*- 
tying o» from the Time the World came in-^ 
to its>prefent wretched State, and is ilill car* 
lyii^ on, for its Recovery, by a divine Per- 
fcMi, the Mefliah ; who is to gather togetbef^ 
in (me y the children of Gody that are Scattered 
ahfoad^y and eflablifh an everlajiing King^ 
doiUy wherein dwelkth Righteoufnefs^. And 
in order to it ; after various Manifeilations of 
things; relating to this great and general 
Scheme of Providence, through a Succefliorf 
of nidny Agcst {For the Spirit nf Cbri/i 
"which tvds in- the ProphetSy teftijied b^orehand 
his fufferingSy and the gimy thatJhouU foUonv: 
Unto whom it 'was reveakdj that not unta 
tbemfiheSy but unto us they did mimjier thi 
things which are now reported unto m by them, 
that hai)e preached the Gofpeli which things 
the Angels dejire to look into * ^) •* • ^ after va- 
rious. Difpenfations, looking forward,'ahd pre- 
paratory, to this final Salvation r in the fulU 
mfi (^ tiniey when infinite Wifilora thought 
fit ; He, being in the form of God, " ■ made 
hiinfelf of no reput^aiony and took 'upon Unit 
fhi 'form of a Servant i and was made in the 
Ukinefs of Mm : And being found in faflnon 



^ Johnxi! 52, * 2 Pet', iii. 13. 

« I Pet. i. II, 12. 
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as a many he humbled hi mfeify and became obe^ 

Sent to deatby even the death of the Clrofs : 

Wherefore Gdd alfo hath highly exalted him^ 

and given him a name which is above every 

iiame : That at the name of "Jefus every knee 

Jhould bo^^Of of things in heaven^ and things in 

the eatth^ and things under the earth y jind 

that every , tongue jhould confefsy that Jefus 

Cbrift is Lordy to the ghry of God the Ea- 

ther\ Parts likewifc of this Oeconomy, are 

the miraculous MifSon of the Holy Ghofti 

and His ordinary Affiftances given to good 

Men : the invifible Government, which 

Chrift at prefcnt exercifes over his Chjurch : 

That Mrhich he himfelf refers to in thefe 

words^ * In my Fathers houfe are many Man* 

Jions I go to prepare a place for you : and 

his future Return io judge the World in Righ- 
teot^nefsy and compleatly re-eftabliih the King- 
dom of God. For the Father ju^eti no 
Man; but h/ith committed all judgment^ unto 
the Son : • That all Men jhould honour the Sony 
even as they hnour the Father^. AU power 
is given unto him in heaven and in (artb^ 
And he mufi reigny till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. Then cometh the endy when be 
jhall have delivered up the kingdom to Gody 
even the Father \ when he jhall have put down 
all ruky and all authority and power. ' And 

' Phil, ii, g John xiv. 2. 

*» John V. 22, 23. ' Matth. xxviii. 18. 

when 
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when all things JbaJl be fubdued ttnto ijim, then Chap, 
Jhall the Son alfo Umfelf be fubje0 unto him fv. 
that put all things under him, that Gcd may' 
be all in all\ Now little, furely, tieed be 
faid to fiiew, that this Syftem, or Scheme of 
Aings, is but imporfedUy comprehended by 
tis. The Scripture exprelsly aflerts it to be 
fo. Add indeed one cannpt read a Paflage re- 
lating to this great Myjlery ofGodUmfs \ but 
what iminediately runs up into Ibmething 
which fliews our Ignorance in it ; as every 
thing in Nature fliews us cHir Ignorance in the 
CbnftihJtion of Nature. And whoever will 
ferioufly confider That Part of the Chriftian 
Scheme, which is revealed in Saipture, will 
find fo much more unrevealed, as will con- 
vince him, that, to all the Purpofes of judg* 
ing and obje^tin^, we know as little of it, as 
of the ConftituticMi of Nature. Our Igno- 
rance, therefore, is as much an Anfwcr to 
our Objections againft the Perfedion of one, 
as againft the Perfedlion of the other ". 

11. It is obvious too, that in the Chriftian 
Bifpenfation, as much as in the natural 
Scheme of things. Means are made ufe of 
to accomplifti Ends. And the Obfervation of 
this furmfhes us with the fame Anfwer, to 
Objeftions againft the Perfeftion of Chriftia- 

* I Cor. mr, « i Tim. iU. 16. ■ p. 181, &c. 

T 2 nity. 
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nity, as to Objedions of die like kind, a* 
gainft the Conftitution of Nature. It fhews 
the Credibility, that the things objefted a- 
gainft, how foolijh " ' foever they appear to 
Men, may be the very bcft Means of acconi- 
plifhing the very bell Ends* And their ap- 
pearing Foolijhnefs is no Prefumption againft 
this, in a Scheme fb greatly beyond our Com- 
prchenfion % 

III- The Credibility, that the Chriftian Dif- 
penfation may have been, all along, carried 
on by general Laws ^ no lefs than the Courfe 
of, Nature, ms^y require to be more diftindlly 
made out. Confider then, upon what Ground 
it is we fay, that the whole common Courfe 
of Nature .as carried on. according to general 
foncr^rdained Laws. We know indeed feve- 
ral of the general . Laws of Matter : and a 
great Part of the natural Behaviour of living 
Agents, is reducible to general Laws. But we 
know in. a manner nothing, by. what Laws, 
Storms and Tempefts, Earthquakes, Famine, 
Peftilence, become the Inftruments of De- 
ftrudion to Mankind. And the Laws, by 
which Peribns born into the World at fuch a 
Time and Place, are of fyich Capacities, Ge- 
nius's, Tempers ; the Laws, by which 
Thoughts come into our Mind, in a multi- 

" I Cor, L op. 187, 188. P p." 189, 190. 

tude 
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tude of Cafes ; and by which innumerable Chap 
things happen, of the greateft Influence upon IV. , 
the Affairs and State of the World j thefe 
Laws are fo wholly unknown to us, that we 
call the.Events which come to pafs by them, 
accidental : though all reafonable Men know 
certainly, that there cannot, in reality, be 
any fuch thing as Chance ; and conclude, that 
the things which have this Appearance are the 
Refult of general Laws, and may be reduced 
into them. It is then but an exceeding little 
Way, and in but a very few Refbeds, that 
we can trace up the natural Courie of things 
before us, to general Laws. And it is only 
from Analogy, that we conclude the Whole 
of it to be capable of being reduced into 
them : only from our feeing, that Part is fo. 
It is from our finding, that the Courfe of 
Nature, in fome Refpedls and fo far, goes on 
by general Laws, that we conclude this of the 
refl:. And if That be a juft Ground for fuch 
a Conclufion, it is a jufl: Ground alio, if not 
to conclude, yet to apprehend, to render it 
fuppofeable and credible, which is fufficient 
for anfwering Objedlions, that God*s miracu- 
lous Interpolitions may have been, all along 
in like naanner, by general Laws of Wifdom. 
Thus, that miraculous Powers fliould be ex- 
erted, at fuch Times, upon fuch Occafions, 
in fuch Degrees and Manners, and with re- 

T 3 gard 
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gard to fuch Pcrfons, rather than others 5, 
that the Affairs of the World, being permit- 
ted to go on in their natural Courfe fo far, 
fhould, juft at fuch a Point, have a new EH- 
redion given' them by miraculous Interpofiti- 
ons ; that thcfe Interpofitions fliould be exact- 
ly in fuch Degrees and Refpefts only \ all this 
may have been by genei^al Laws. Thefe 
Laws are unknown indeed to us 5 but no 
more unknown, than the Laws from whence 
it is, that Some die as foon as they are born, 
and Others live to extream Old-age ; that One 
Man is fb fuperior to Another in Underftand- 
ing ; with innumerable more things, which, 
as was before obferved, we cannot reduce to 
any Laws or Rules at all, though it is taken 
for granted, they are as much reducible to 
general ones, as Gravitatidn. Now, if the 
revealed Difpenfations of Providence, and 
miraculous Interpofitions, be by general Laws, 
as well as God*s ordinary Government in the 
Courfe of Nature, made known by Rcafon 
and Experience ; there is no more Reafon to 
exped, that every Exigence, as it arifes, 
fhould be provided for by thefe general Laws 
of miraculous Interpofitions, than that every 
Exigence in Nature ihould, by the gencrd 
Laws of Nature. Yet there might be wife 
and gocki Reafons, that miraculous Interpofi* 
tions Ihould be by general Laws : and that 

3 thefe 
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thefe Laws fhould.not be broken in upon, or Chaf, 
deviated from, by other Miracles. IV,' 

Upon the whole then : The Appearance of 
'^Deficiencies and . Irregularities of Nature, is 
owing to its being a Scheme but in part made 
known, and of fuch a certain particular Kind 
in other Refpcfts. Now we fee no more 
Reafon, why the Frame and Courfe of Na- 
Xnxp fliould be fuch a Scheme, than why 
Chriftianity fliould. And that the former 
is fuch a Scheme, renders it credible, that the 
latter, upon Suppofifion of its Truth, may be 
{o too. And as it is manifeft, that Chriftia- 
nity is a Schema revealed but in part, and a 
Scheme in which Means are made ufe of to. 
accomplifh Ends ^ like to That of Nature : 
So the Credibility, that it may have been all 
along carried on by general Laws, no le(s 
than the Courfe of Nature, has been diftind:- 
ly proved* And from all this it is beforehand 
credible, that there might, I think probable 
that there would, be the like Appearance of 
Deficiencies and Irregularities in Chriftianity, 
as in Nature : /. e* that Chriftianity would 
be liable to the like Objeftions, as the Frame 
of Nature* And thefe Obje<ftions are anfwer- 
^d by thefe Obiprvations concerning Chriftia- 
nity 5 as the like Obje£tions againft the 
Frame of Nature, are anfwered by the 

T 4 . like 
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Part like Obferv^tions concerning the Frame of 
II. Nature. 



^Tp H E Objedlons againft Chriftianity, 
^ confidered as a Matter of Fad: \ ha-r 
ving, in general, been obviated in the prece- 
ding Chapter j and the fame, confidered as 
made againft the Wifdom and Goodnefs of 
it, having been obviated in this; the next 
thing, according to the Method propofed, is 
%o fhcw, tl^at the principal Objedtions, in 
particular, againft Chriftianity, may be an- 
fwered, by particular and full Analogies in 
Nature. And as one of them is made a- 
gajnft the whole Scheme of it together, as 
juft now dcfcribed, I chufe to confider it 
liere,, rather than in a diftinS Chapter by it- 
fclf. The thing objefted againft this Scheme 
of the Gofpel, is, *^ that it feems to fup- 
pofe, God was reduced to the Neceffity of 
a long Series of intricate Means, in order 
to accomplifti his Ends, the Recovery and 
*^ Salvation of the World : In like fort as 
Mep^ for vvant of Underftanding or Pow- 
er, not being able to come at their Ends 
(diredly, are forced to go round-about 
Ways, and mjke ufe of many perplext 
^* Contrivances to arrive at them/* Now 

^ p. 179- 
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every thing which we fee, (hews the Folly Chap. 
of This, confidered as an Objedlion againft IV. 
the Truth of Ghriftianity. For, according 
to our Manner of Conception, God makes 
ule of Variety of Means, what we often 
think tedious ones, in the natural Courfe of 
Providence, for the Accomplifhment of all 
his Ends. Indeed it is certain, there is fome- 
what in this Matter quite beyond our Com-* 
prehenfion : But the Myftery is as great in 
Nature, as in Chriftianity. W^e know what 
we ourfelves aim at, as final Ends : and 
what Courfes we take, merely as Means con- 
ducing to thofe Ends. But we are greatly 
ignorant, how far things are confidered by 
the Author of Nature, under the fingle No- 
tion of Means and Ends ; fo as that it may 
be faid. This is merely an End, and That 
merely Meansi in His Regard. And whe- 
ther riiere be not fome peculiar Abfurdity in 
our very Manner of Conception, concerning 
this Matter, fbmewhat contradidlory arifing 
from our cxtreamly imperfedl Views of things, 
it is impoffible to fay. However, thus much 
is manifeft, that the whole natural World 
and Government of it is a Scheme or Sys- 
tem ; not a fixt, but a progreffive one : a 
Scheme, in which the Operation of various 
Means takes up a great Length of Time, be- 
fore the Ends they tend to can be attained. 

The 
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The Change of Seafons, the Ripening of the 
Fruits of the Earth, the very Hiftory of a 
Flower, is an Inftance of this : And fo is 
human Life. Thus vegetable Bodies, and 
thofe of Animals, though poflibly formed at 
once, yet grow up by Degrees to a mature 
State. And thus rational Agents, who ani- 
mate thefe latter Bodies, are naturally direfted 
to form, each his own Manners and Cha-. 
rafter, by the gradual gaining of Knowledge 
and Experience, and by a long Courfe of 
Aftioi). Our Exiftence is not only fqccef- 
five, as it muft be of Neceffity ; but one 
State of our Life and Being, is appointed by 
God, to be a Preparation for Another ; and 
That, to be the Means of attaining to ano- 
ther fucceeding one : Infancy to Childhood, 
Childhood to Youth ; Youth to mature 
Age. Men are in;patient, and for preci* 
pitating things : but the Author of Nature 
appears deliberate throughout his Operations 5 
accompliftiing his natural Ends, by flow 
fuccefEve Steps. And there is a Plan of 
things beforehand laid out, which, from the 
Nature of it, requires various * Syftems of 
Means, as well as Length of Time, in or-^ 
jder to the carrying on its feveral Parts into 
Execution. Thus, in the daily Courfe of 
natural Providence, God operates in the very 
fame Manner, as in the EHfpcnfation of 

Chriftia- 



imperfeSily comprehended* 
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Chriftianity: making one thing fubfervient Chap- 
to another ; This, to fomewhat farther 5 and IV. 
fo on, through a progreffivc Series of Means, 
which extend, both backward and forward, 
beyond our utmoft View. Of this Manner 
of Operation,^ every thing we fee in the Courfe 
of Nature, is as much an Inftance^ a» any 
Part of the Chriftian Difpenfationv 
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CHAP. V. 

« 

Of the particular Syjiem ofCbriftia-^ 
nity ; the Appointment of \a Me^ 
diator^ and the Redemption of the 
JVorld by him. 

'IpHERE is not, I think, any thing 
^ relating to Chriftianity, which has 
been more objedted againft, than the Media- 
tion of Chrift, in fome or other of its Parts. 
Yet, upon thorough Confideration, there feems 
pothing lefs juftly liable to it. For, 

I. The whole Analogy of Nature removes 
all imagined Prcfumption againft the general 
Notion of tf Mediator between God and Man \ 
For we find all living Creatures are brought 
into the World, and their Life in Infancy is 
preferved, by the Inftrumentality of Others : 
And every Satisfadion of it, fome way or 
Other, is beftowed by the like Means, So 
thai the vifible Government, which God ex- 
ercifes over the World, is by the Inftrumen- 
tality and Mediation of Others. And how 
far his invifible Government be or be not ib, 

» \ Tim, ii. c. 

■ it 
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it is impoffible to determine at all by Reafon. Chap, 
And the Suppofition, that Part of it is fo, ,V. 
appears, to fay the leaft, altogether as credi- 
ble, as the contrary. There is then no Sort 
of Objedtion, from ^e Light of Nature, a- 
gainft the general Notion of a Mediator be- 
tween God and Man, confidered as a Doc* 
trine of Chriftianity, or as an Appointment 
in this Diipenfation : fince we find by Expe* 
rience, that God does appoint Mediators, to 
be the Inftruments of Good and Evil to usj 
the Inflxuments of his Juftice and his Mercy. 
And the Objedlion here referred to is urged, 
not againft Mediation in That high, eminent 
and peculiar Senfe, in which Chrift is our Me- 
diator ; but absolutely againft the whole No- 
tion itfelf of a Mediator at all. 

IL As we muft fuppofe, that the World is 
under the proper moral Government of God, 
or in a State of Religion, before we can enter ' 
into Confideration of the revealed ^DoiSrine, 
concerning the Redemption of it by Chrift 5 
fo that Suppofition is here to be diftindlly 
taken Notice of. Now the divine moral Go- 
vernment which Religion teaches us, implies, 
that the Confequence of Vice ftiall be Mifery, 
in fonie future State, by the righteous Judg- 
ment of God. That fuch confequent Pu- 
niftiment fliall take Effect by his Appoint- 
ment, is neceflarily implied. But, as it is not 

m 
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in any ibrt to be fuppofed^ that we are made 
Acquainted with all the Ends or Reafbns^ for 
which it is fit future Puniihments fhouid be 
infli6ted» or why Ood has appoiitted, fuch 
and fudi confequent Mifbry fhouid follow 
Vice ; and as we are altogether in the dark, 
how or in what Manner it (hall fallow, by 
what immediate Occafionti or by the Inftru- 
mentality of what Means ; their is no Ab^ 
fdrdity in foppofing, it may follow in a Way 
anolc^aus to That, in which many Miferies 
follow fuch and fuch Courfcs of Adlion at pre- 
lent; Poverty, Sicknefs, Infamy, untimely 
Death by Difeafes; Death from the Hands of 
civil Juftice. There is no Abfurdity in fup* 
pofing future Puniftiiaent may follow Wick- 
cdnefs of Courfe, afc we fpeak, or in the Way 
of natural Cbnfequencc from God's original 
ConftitutkMti df the World; from the Nature 
He has given us, aitd from the Condition \n 
which he places us : Or in a like Manner, as 
a Perfon rafhly trifling upon a Precipice, in 
the way of natural Confequence, falls down j 
Jn the way of natural Confequence, breaks 
his Limbs, fuppofe s in the way of natural 
Confequence of this, without Help, periflies. 

Some good Men may perhaps be offended, 
with hearing it fpoken of as a fuppofeable 
thing, that the future Puniftiments of Wick- 
cdnels may be in tlie way of, natural Confe* 

quence : 
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quence : as if this were taking the Execution Chap. 
of Juftice out of the Hands of God, and V. 
giving it to Nature. But they (hould re-^ 
nKmber,^ that when things come to pais ac- 
cording to the Courfe of Nature, this does 
not hinder them from being His Doing, who 
is the God of Nature : hxA that the Scrip- 
ture afcribes thofe Punifhments to divine 
Juftice, which are known to be natural 5 and 
which muft be called fo, when diftinguiftied 
from fiich as are miraculous. But after all, 
this Suppofition, or rather this Way of ipeak- 
ing, is here made ufe of only by way of II- 
luftration of the SubjeA before us. For fince 
Jt muft be admitted, that the future Punifh- 
ment of Wickednefs is not a Matter of arbi- 
trary Appointment, but of Reafon, Equity 
and Juftice \ it comes, for aught I fee, to the 
fame thing, whether it is (uppofed to be in- 
flifted in a Way analogous to That, in which 
the temporal Punifhments of Vice and Folly 
are inffidted, or in any other Way. And 
though there were a Difference, it is allow- 
able, in the prefent Cafe, to make this Sup- 
pofition, plainly not an incredible one ; that 
future Punifliment may follow Wickednefs in 
the way of natural Confequence, or according 
to fome general Laws of Government already 
cftabli(hcd in the Univcrfe, 

III. Upon 
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Part III. Upon this Suppofition, or even with- 
II. out it, we may obferve ibmewhat, much to 
the prefent Purpofe, in the Conftitutibn of 
Nature or Appointments of Providence : the 
Provifion which is made, that all the bad na- 
tural Confequenccs of Mens Adions, fhould 
not always adlually follow ; or that fuch bad 
Confequences, as, according to the ' fettled 
Courfe of things, would inevitably hive foU 
^owed if not prevented, fliould in certain 
Degrees^ be prevented. We are apt prefump- 
tuoufly to imagine, that the World might 
have been fo conftituted, as that there would 
not have been any fuch thing as Mifery or 
Evil. On the contrary vire find the Author of 
Nature permits it:, But then he has provided 
Reliefs, and, in rnany Cafes, perfect Renie- 
dies for it, after fome Pains and Difficulties .: 
Reliefs and Remedies even for That Evil* 
which is the Fruit of our own Mifcbndud: ; 
and wliich, in the Courfe of Nature, would 
have continued, and ended in our Deftrudtion, 
but; for fuch Remedies. And this is an In- 
ftance both of Severity and Indulgence, in 
the Conftitutibn of Nature. Thus all the bad 
Confequences, now mentioned, of a Marl's 
trifling lipon a Precipice, might be prevented. 
And though all were not, yet fome of them 
might J by proper Interpofition, if not re- 
je(Sed * by Another's coming to the rafti, 
4 / Mans 
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Man's Relief, "with his own laying hold on Chap* 
that Relief, in fuch Sort as the Cafe required. V, 
Peribns may do a great deal themfelves to- 
wards preventing the bad Confequences of 
their Follies : and more may be done by 
themfelves, together with the Affiftance of 
others their FeUow-creatures ; which affiftance 
Nature requires and prompts us to. This is 
the general Conftitution of the World. Now 
fuppofe it had been io copflituted^ that after 
fuch Aftions were done, as were forefeen na^ 
turally to draw after them Mifefy to the Do^ 
er, it (hould have been no more in human 
Power to have prevented That naturally con- 
fequent Mifery, in any Inftance, than if is^ 
in all ; no one can fay, whether fuch a more 
fevere Conftitution of things might not yet 
have been really good. B.uti ^^^ o^ ^^ con- 
trary, Provifion is made by ifature, that we 
may and do, to io great Degree, j^revent the 
bad natural EfFedis of our Foilles; this may 
be called Mercy or Cpmpaffion in the original 
Conftitution of the World : Cpnipaflion» as 
diftinguifhed from Goodnefs in general^ And^ 
the whole known Conftitution and Q?iatfe qf 
things affording us Inftances of fuch CorapaJ^ 
fion, it would be according to the Analogy of 
Nature, to hope, that, however ruinous the 
natural Confequences of Vice might be, from 
the general LaWs of God's Government oyer 
the Univerfe 5 yet Provifion might be made, 

IJt poffibly 
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Part poffiMy might have fccen originally moAt^ for 
IL p-eveDting thofe ruinous ConTequences &om 
inevitably foUowmg : at leaft from foUowing 
iiniverially, and in all Cafes. 

* 
Many, I am fenfible, ^ill wonder at find- 
ing this made a Queftion, or ^pdken of as in 
any Degree doubtful. The Generality of 
Mankind are io far from having that awfel 
Senlc of things, which the pr^nt State of 
Vice and Mifery and Darknefs feems to make 
i)ut rcafonable, that they have fc^ce any Ap- 
prehenfion or Thought at all about dik Mat- 
ter, any way : and fomc feripus Perfons may 
liave fpoken unadvifed)y concerning it. Butl^ 
us obferve, what we experience to be, and 
what, from the very ConftituCkm of Ns^re, 
cannot but be, the Confequences of irregi^lar 
and diforderly Behaviour 5 ev«i of fuch Rafe- 
nefs, Wilfolneis, ^ Neglcds, as we fcarce call 
vicious. Now it is natural to apprehend, that 
the bad Confequences of Irregularity wiM be 
greater, in Proportion as (he Irregularity is fo. 
And there is no Compariibn between thefe Ir- 
regularities, and the greater Inftances of Vice, 
or a diflblute profligate Diiregard to all Reli- 
gion ; if there be any thing at all in Religion. 
For confider what it is for Creatures, moral 
Agents, prefomptuoufly to introduce that 
Confufion and Mifery into the Kingdom of 
God, which Mankind have in Faift intra- 

duced> 
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diK»4; to blafpheme the Sovereign Lord of CifAi 
all s to CQpJcfijij jbis A^«^ority ^ Jo be injuri- V. 
ttjs, to ihe Pegmp they are, to their Fellow- 
Cijegtu W, the Cr^afur?? of Qod. Add thaf 
die Efffi.^ of Vice in the prpfent World, 
ari5 often (extreme iVfi^efy, irretrievable Ryiq, 
and even Death- And upop putting pll this 
together, it will ?ippear, that $is no one can 
fay, in whet Degree fgita), the unprevented 
Confequepces of Vice may be, according to 
the general Rule of divine Governnient ; fo 
it is by no meaPS intuitively certain, how far 
thefc Confequences could poffibly, in the Na- 
turie of the thing, be prevented, confidently 
with the eternal Rule of Right, or with 
what is, in F^cSt, the moral Conftitution cf 
Nature. Hov/ever, there woul^i be large 
Grpund to hope, that the univerfal Govern-^ 
meat was not fo feverely ftrid:, but that there 
was rooip for Pardop, or for having thofe pe- 
nal Confcquences prevented. Yet, 

IV. There feeras no Probability, that ^x\^ 
thing we could dp, would alone and of itfelf 
prevent them l prevent their following, or be- 
ing infli<aed. But one would think, at leaft, 
it were impoffible, that the contrary fhoul^ 
be thought certain. For we are not acquaint-^ 
cd with the whole of the Cafe. We are not 
informed of all the Reafons, which render 
it fit that future Pupiihpicnts ihould be in- 

U z ' flia:ed: 
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Part flifted : and therefore cannot know, whether 
IL any thing we could do, would make fuch an 
Akeration, as to render it fit that they fhould 
be remitted. We do not know, what the 
whole natural or appointed Confequences of 
Vice are 5 nor in what Way they would fol- 
low, if not prevented: and therefore can in 
no fort fay, whether we could do any thing 
which would be fufficient to prevent them. 
Our Ignorance being thus manifeft, let us re- 
colleft the Analogy of Nature or Providence, 
For, though this may be but a flight Ground 
to raife a pofitive Opinion upon, in this Mat- 
ter J yet it is fufficient to anfwer a mere arbi- 
trary Aflertion, without any kind of Evidence, 
urged by vvay of Objeftion againft a Doc- 
trine, the Proof of which is not Reafon, but 
Revelation. Confider then: People ruin 
their Fortunes by Extravagance ; they bring 
Difeafes upon themfelves by Excefs ; they in- 
cur the Penalties of civil Laws, and furely 
civil Government is natural : Will Sorrow for 
the Follies part, and behaving well for the 
future, alone and of itfelf, prevent the na- 
tural Confequences of them I On the con- 
trary. Men's natural Abilities of helping them- 
felves are often impaired : Or, if not, yet they 
are forced to be beholden to the Affiftancc of 
Others, upon feveral Accounts, and in diffe- 
rent Ways: Affiftance whk:h they would 
have had no Occafion for, had it not been 
2 for 
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for their Mifcondud; but which, in the di£- Chap, 
advantageous Condition they have reduced V. 
themfclves to, is abfolutely neceflaiy to their 
Recovery, and Retrieving their Affairs, Now 
fince this is our Cafe, confidcring ourfelves 
merely as Inhabitants of this World, and as 
having a temporal Intereft here, under the na- 
tural Government of God, which however 
has a great deal moral in it : Why is it not 
fuppofeable, that this may be our Cafe alfo, in 
our more important Capacity, as under His 
perfed moral Government, a,nd having a more ' 
general and future Intereft depending ? If we 
have miibehaved in this higher Capacity, and 
rendered ourfelves obnoxious to the future Pu- 
piflimcnt, which God has annext to Vice : it 
is plainly credible, that behaving well for the 

Time to come, may be not ufelefs, God 

forbid but wholly infufficient alone and 

of itfelf, to prevent that Punifhment ; or to 
put us in the Condition, which we fhould 
nave been in, had we preferved our Inno- 
cence. 

And though we ought to reafon with all 
Reverence, whenever we reafon concerning 
the divine Condudt: yet it may be added,' 
that it is clearly contrary to all our Notions of 
Government, as well as to what is, in Fiadt, 
the general Conftitution of Nature, to fuppofe 
that Doing well for the future, Ihould, in aH 

U 3 -^ Cafes, . 
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Part Cales, ptevetit all the judicial bad Cohfe- 
II. quences of haviilg dofte Evil, or all the Pu- 
^ niflimeht aniiext to Difobedience. And we 
have manifeftly iiothittg from hence tb de- 
termine, in what Degree and in what Cafes, 
Reformation would prevent this Puiiifhfti6tit, 
even fuppofiiig that it would ih fomfi. And 
though the Efficacy of Repentance Itfelf 
alone, to prevent what Mankind had rehdetfed 
themielyes obnoxious to, arid recovef what 
they had forfeited, is now infifted UpoH, ill 
Oppofitioh io Chriftianity : yet, by the ge- 
neral Prevalence of ptopitiatdry Sacrifices dver 
the heathen World, this N9tion, of Repen- 
* tance alone being fufficient to expiate Guilt, 
. appears to be contrary to the general Senfe 61 
Mankind • 

Upon the whole then : Had the LawS, the 
general Laws of God's Government bfeen pef- 
rnitted to operate, without any tnterpofitton 
in our Behialf, the future Panifhmeflt, for 
aught we know to the contrary, or haVe atiy 
Reafon to think, muft inevitably have fol- 
lowed, notwithftanding any thing We COUld 
have done to prevent it. Now, 

V. In this Darknefs, or this Light of Na- 
ture, call It which you pleafe. Revelation 
Comes iiii confirms every doubtfng Fear, 
firhicb could ehtet into ^e Heart of Man, 

concern- 
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Goncermfig the fotore unprcVented Confe- Chap. 
qxience of Wkfccdnefi j fuppofes the World V. 
to be in a State of Ruin ; (a Suj^fition' 
which feems the very Ground of the Chriflian 
Di(p»fatioo> and which, if not f^oveable by 
Rcafon, yet is in no wife contrary to it ;) 
teaches us too, that the Rules of dtlvine Go- 
Temmoit are fQch> as not to admit of Par- 
don imimediateTy and dire^y upon Repen** 
taoBce, or by the i^ Efficacy of it : But then 
teaches zL the iame Tinve, what Nature might 
jttftly have hoped, that the aK)ral Gorern- 
ment of the Univerfe was not fi> rigid, but 
that there was Room for an Interpofition, to 
>arert the fatal Confequences of Vice \ which 
therefore^ by tMs Mean^ doea admit of Par- 
don* Retrdatk» teaches us> that the un« 
|kiiown Laws of God's iftore general Go- 
vernnaeot, no leis than the particular Laws by 
which we expenencie he governs us at prefent, 
are companionate ^ as well as good in the 
more general Notion of Goodnefs : And that 
he hath mercifully provided, that there fhould 
le an Interpofition to prevent the Deftruc- 
tion of human Kind ; whatever that Deftruc- 
tion unpf evented would have been, God fo 
loved the Worlds that he gave bis mly begotten 
Son, that wbojoever believethy not, to be furc, 
in a fpeculatrve, but in a pradlical Senfe, that 
mobofoever believetb in him, Jhould not perijh "" : 

* p. 288, &c. * John iii. i6. 
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Part Gave his Son in the fame Way of Goodnefs 
II. to the World, as he affords particular Perfons 
the friendly Afliftance of their Fellow-Crea- 
tures ; when, without it, their temporal Ruin 
would be the certain Confequencc of their Fol- 
lies : in the fame Way of Goodnefs, I iay ; 
though in a tranfcendent and infinitely higher 
Degree. And the Son of God loved us ami 
gave himfelf for us, with a Love, which he 
himfelf compares to That of human Friend- 
(hip : though, in this Cafe, all Comparifons 
muft fall infinitely {hort of the thing intend- 
ed to be illuftrated by them. He interpofed 
in fuch a Manner, as was neceflary and efiec* 
tual to prevent that Execution of Juftice upr 
on Sinners, which God had appointed (hould 
otherwife have been executed upon them : 
Or in fuch a Manner, as to prevent That 
Punifhment from adually following, which, 
according to the general Laws of divine Go- 
vernment, muft have followed the Sins of 
the World, had ft not been for fuch Interpol 
fltion^ 

If 

• 

* It cannot, I fappofe, be imagined even by the moft 
carfory Reader, that it is, in any fort, afErmed or implied 
in any thing faid in this Chapter, that none can have the Be- 
,Be£t of the general Redemption, but fuch as have the Ad- 
vantage of being made acquainted with it in the prcfent Life. 
But it may be needful to mention, that feveral Queftions, 
whiqh have been brought into the Subjed before us, and de- 
termined, are not in the lead entered into herq: Qaeftions 
wbi^h have been, I fear, rafhly determined, and perhaps with 
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If any thing here fald, fhould appear^ up* Chap. 
on firft Thought, inconfiflent with divine V. 
Goodnefs; a fecond, I am perfuaded, wi] 
intirely remove that Appearance. For were 
we to fuppofe the Conilitution of things to 
be fuch, as that the whole Creation mufl have 
perifhed, had it not been for fomewhat, which 
God had appointed fhould bej, in order to 
prevent that Ruin : even this Suppofition 
would not be inconfiilent, in any Degree, 
with the moft abfolutcly perfed Goodnefs. 
But ilill it may be thought, that this whole 
Manner of treating the Subjed before us, fup- 
pofes Mankind to be naturally in a very 
ftrange State. And truly fb it does. But it 
is not Chriflianity, which has put us into 
this State. Whoever will confider the ma- 
nifold Miferies, and the extream Wickednefs 

^qoal Raihnefs contrary Ways* For Indance, Whether God 
could have faved the World by other Means than the Death 
of Chriil, confiftently with the general Laws of his Govern*, 
nent. And had not Chrift come into the World, What 
wonld have been the future Condition of the better Sort of 
Men ; thofe juft Perfons over the Pace of the Earth, for ^ 
whom Manaffes in his Prayer aifercs, Repentance was not 
appointed. The Meaning of the firft of thefe Queftions is 
greatly ambiguous. And neither of them can properly be 
mnfwered, without 'going upon That infinitely ablurd Suppo* 
fition, that we know the whole of the Cafe. And perhaps 
f he very Inquiry, What <ivQuld biwe followed if God had not 
done as be has, may have in it fome \try great Impropriety % 
and ought not ;o be carried on any farther, than is necefifary 
|o help our partial ^nd inadequate Conceptions of things. 

' ' of 
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Part of the World: that the beft have great 
n. Wfongnefies witiiiii thonielves^ whkb they 
eomplaiii ^y and end^Tour to amend ; bm 
diat due Generality git)W more profligate and 
Cdrrapt with Age: that heathen Moralifts 
llK>ught the prefefit State to be a State oi Po^ 
nifbment: and, whaft ittight be added» that 
the Eardi our Habitation has tbs Appeafinces 
<^ being a Ruin : whoever, I £iy, will con^ 
fider all thefe, and fbme other obfkais dmigs^ 
will &lnk he has little Reafon to obje£l aigaiaft 
the Scripture Account^ that Mankind is in a 
State of Degradation j againft this being the 
Fad : how difficult foever he m^ think it 
\o accoimt for, OT even to form a diftiad 
Conception of the Occatfions and Ckcunt^ 
ftances of it. But that the Crime of our 
firft Parents was the Occaiton of our bdog 
piaced in a more difadrantageous Condition^ 
is a thing throughout and particularly analo- 
gous to what we fee, in the daily C^urfir of 
natural Providence; as the Recovery of the 
World by the InterpcriBtion of Chrift, \&a 
been fhewn to be fo in general. 

V\. The particular Manner in whkll 
Cbrifl interpofed in the Redemption of the 
World, or his Office as Mediator^ in the 
largeft Senic, between God and Man^ is thus 
reprcfented to us in the. Scripture, He is the 

light 
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tkhf of the World* I iht Retealer of the Chap. 
Will of God in the moft emincht Senfe. He V. 
is d propitiatory Sacrifice^ 5 the Lamb ofGod^ : 
and, as he voluntarily offered hirtifelf up, he 
Is ftiled our High-prieft *. And, which feems 
6f peculiar Weight, he ii defetibed befdre- 
hand in the Old Teftatoent, Uttder the fetoe! 
CharaSers of a Prieft, and an expiatory 
Vidim*. And whefeas it 18 objected, that 
dll this is merely by way of AUulion to the 
Sacrifices of the Mofaick Law, the Apoftld 
bfl the Contrary affirms, that the Lmo was a 
jpiadffiB of gbvd things to conie^ and not the 
^iry image of the things ^ : and that the 
Pfie/!s that qfer gifts according to the Icm-^ 
Jer*oe unto the example and Jhadoni) of heavenly 
things y as Mofes was admonijhed of Godj when 
Be ivas about to make the tabernacle. For fee^ 
faith he J that thou make all things according 
h the pattern Jhenved to thee in the Mount *• 
/. e. the levitical Priefthood was a fliadow of 
the Priefthood of Chrift \ in like mantier as 
the Tabernacle made by Mofes^ was according 
to That (hewed him in the Mount. The 
Priefthood of Chrift, and the Tabernacle iii 
fee Mount, were the Originals : of the for- 

^ johh i. ^ttd viti. I2. ' Rom. iii. 25. and V. IK 

I Cor. V. 7. Eph. vv 2* 1 John ii. 2. Matth. xxvi. 28. 

s Joh. i. 291 36. and throughout the Book of Revelation. 

^ Throughoot the Epiftle to the Hebrews. * Ifai. liii. 

PaQtix. 24. Pf.cx<4. i^Heb. X.I. iviii.4,,5. 
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Part mer of which, die levitkal Piiefthood was a 
11. Type ; and of the latter, the Tabernacle 
made by Mofes was a Copy. The Dodrine 
of this Epiftle then plainly is, that the legal 
Sacrifices were Allufions to the great and 
final Atonetaent, to be made by the Blood of 
Chrift ^ and not that This was an Allufion to 
Thofe. Nor can any thing be more expreis 
and determinate, than the following Paffage. 
It is not pojpbie that the bhod of bulk and of 
goats Jhould take away Sin. Wherefore when 
be cometb into the world, be faith. Sacrifice 
and offering, i. e. of bulls and of goats, thou 
would/i not, but a body hajl thou prepared me, 
— Lo I come to do thy will O God ^--^-^^ By 
which will we are fanSlified, through the of" 
fering of the body of Jefus Chrif once for all "• 
And to add one Paffage more of the like 
Kind : Chriji was once offered to bear the Sins 
qf manyi and unto them that look for him 
Jhall he appear the fecond time, withiut Sin ; 
1. e^ without bearing Sin, as he did at his. firfl; 
coming, by being an offering for it \ without 
haying our Iniquities again laid upon him^ 
without being any more a Sin-offering :■■ 
unto them that look for him Jhall he appear the. 
fecond time^ without Jin ^ unto falvation ". Nor 
do the infpiied Writers at all confine them- 
felves to this Manner of Ipeaking concerning 
the Satisfadion of Chrift j but declare an Ef- 

» Heb.'x. 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, ' » ix, 28, 
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ficacy in what he did and (UiFered for us, ad- Chap. 

ditional to and beyond meer Inftrudion, Ex- V. 

ample and Government, in great Variety ol 

Expreffion : "That Jefus Jhould die for that 

nation th!& Jews : jind not for that nation ordy^ 

but that dfo^ plainly by the Efficacy of his 

Death, he jhould gather together in one^ the 

children of God that were fcattered abroad'' : 

That he fuffered for finSy the juft for the un^ 

juji ^ : That he gave his lifoy himfelfy a ran* 

fom ^ '; That nioe are bought ^ bought with a 

price ' : . That he redeemed us with his bloody 

redeemed us fi-om the curfo of the law^ being 

made a curfe for us ' : That he is our Advo-- 

'cate^ Inter ceffor and Propitiation * ; That he 

was made perfeSt^ or confummate, through 

fufferings : and being thus made perfeSly he be* 

came the author of falvation " ; That God was 

in Chriji reconciling the World to himfelf; by 

the death of his Son^ by the crofs 5 not imputing 

their trefpajfes unto them "" : And laftly, that 

through death he dejlroyed him that had the 

power of death '. Chrift then having thus 

' humbled himfelf and become obedient to deaths 

even the death of the crofs 'j God alfo hath 

« John xi. 51. 52. P I Pet. iii. i8, ^ Matth. 

XX. 28. Mark x. 4^. i Tim. ii. 6. '2 Pet. ii. i. 

Rev. xiv. 4. 1 Cor. vi. 20. • 1 Pet. i. 19. Rev. v. 

•9. Gal. iii. 13. < Heb. vii. 25. i John ii. 1, 2. 

" Heb. ii. 10. & v. 9. "^ z Cor. v. 19. • Rom. v. 

10. £ph. ii. ]6. ^ Heb. ii. 14. See alfo a remark- 

able Paflage in the Book of Job^ xxxiii. 24. 
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Part bigbfy m0kfi Um^ find given him ^ mm 
II. n»bich i$ ^hvf ev^ry mm i bfftb givfin djl 

things into /^J^f^s ; ktth fommitted aUju4gy- 
mmt mto km; tk^t fill Men Jhould hmwr the 

Smy even as tjjey hmw th Father^, F<;wr, 
'worthy is the Lamb that iffos Jlafn^ tQ receive 
power ^ and riches ^ and vifdom^ andfirengtby 
md honour^ «nd ghry^ and bleffing. ^d 
every creature which is in be^fven^ and M . tie 
e(frth, heard /, f(^ing, Btej/ing^ and bonwr^ 
and ghry^ and power he mto him that fittetlf 
Vpm the throne y and unto the Lamh for fver 
mdever^. 

Theie Pafi^ges c^ Scripture ieem tq qomr 
prebend md exprefs the chjef Parts of Chrift'« 
OSicpi 3$ Mediator between God aad Man, 
fcfar, Ifocan, as tbe Nature of this hi§ Ofr 
lipe is revealed 5 mA it is ufually treated of by 
Pjivines uodei: thrge fje^ds^ 

FirJIy Jtie was, by way of Eminence, Th? 
Prophet : That Prophet that Jhould come into 
the worldly to declare the divine Will. H? 
pubjifbed aniBW the X^aw pf Nature, wbieb 
Men had corrupted j and the very Knowledge 
of which to fome Degree, was loft among 
them^ Jle taught Mankind, taught us autho- 
ritatively to live foberfyy righteoufly and godly 

N 

T Phil. ii. %y 9. John iii. 35. and v. 22, 23. 
» Rev. y. 114 13. » John vi, 14. 
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in this pre^nt Worlds la exped^ipn of the Chaf, 
future Judgraeat of Go4. He coi^firined the y« 
Txicrth of riiis moral Syftem of Nature, aqd 

Sai/c itt additional Evideiice of it s the Evid- 
ence of Tcftimony \ He diftind^ly reviealed^ 
the Manner in which God would be wor- 
(hipped^ this .EffiMcy of Repentance, and the 
Resrards and Puniihments dF a future Life; 
Thus he was a Ptophat in a Senfe, in which 
no other ever was. To which is to be ad- 
ded, ti%itt he ibc us a perfect E)C(wfpk that 
nmjhmddfilbm his Steps. 

Secm£yi He has a Kingdom which is tat; 
^this Wm-ld. He founded a Church, to be 
KQ Mankind a ftanding Memorial of Religion^ 
and Invitation to it^ which he promii^ tQ 
he widi always even to the End. He exer- 
cifes an invifible Government over it, himfdfi 
and by his Spirit : Over that Part of it, whicl> 
is militant here on Earth, a Government of 
Difcipline, for the perfeSling of the faints^ 
for the edifying his body : till we all com^ 
in the unity of the faith ^ and of the knowledge 
cf the Son of Gody unto a perfeB Man^ unt^ 
the meafure of • the ftature of the fulmfs of 
Cbrifi\ Of this Church, all Perfone feat- 
tcred over the World, who live in Obedience 
to his Laws, are Members. For thefe he is 
gone to prepare a Placey and will come again 

^ p. 212, &c. « Eph. iv. 12, 13. 
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Part to receive them unto himfelf^ that whre be is^ 
11. there they may be alfo : and reign with hint 
^for ever and ever ^ : and likewife to take ven^ 
geance on them that know not God^ and obey 
not his gofpel"", . 



I 



Againft thefe Parts of Chrift's Office, I 
find no Objedions, . but what are fully obvia^ 
ted in the beginning of thfe Chapter. 

. .. '. ■ • - • ' 

Lq/lly^ GhrHl offered himfelf a propitia*^ 
tory Sacrifice, and made Atonement for the 
Sins oC the World : Which is mentioned laft, 
in regard to what is ob^efted againft it. Sa- 
crifices of Expiation were commanded the 
Jews, and obtained amongft moft other Na- 
tions, froto Tradition, wnofe Original pro- 
bably was Revelation. And they were con- 
tinually repeated, both occafionally, and at 
the Returns of ftated Times ; and made up 
great Part of the ext^nal Religion of Man- 
kind. But now once in the end of the world 
Chriji^ appeared t& put anj^ay Sin by the Sacri^ 
Jice of himfelfK And this Sacrifice was, in 
the higheft Degree and with the raoft exten* 
five Influence, of that Efficacy for obtaining 
Pardon of Sin, which the Heathens may be 
fuppofed to have thought their Sacrifkres ta 
have been, and which the jkwifh Sacnfioer: 



* John xiv. 2, 3. R^v, iii. 21. and xi. 15. 

• z Theff. i. «. f Hcb. ix. 26. 
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really were in fomc Degree^ an^ with regard Chap, 
to fome PeribnSi V, 

llow and in what particular Way it had 
this Effiqicy, diere are npt wanting Peribn$ 
%ho ^av€ audeavowed to explain : but i do 
not firul that the iScnpture has explained it^ 
We feem to be very niiqch in the dark^ con* 
cemiqg the Manner in which the Ancients 
underftood Atqneixient to be made, /'. d 
Fardqn tp be obtained by Sacrifices. Apd if 
the Scripture h^^* ^^ fiirely it has^ le|t thi^ 
Matf^r of the Satisfaftion of Chrift myfteri- 
QHS9 left ipjnewhat in it Ufireyealedi all Con*' 
jedhires about it muift be, if not evidently 
abfurd, yet at leaft uncertain^ Nor has any 
pnt Realbn to comfdain for Want of farther 
In£)roiatioB, unlefs he can fhew his Claim 
to it 

Sorne have endeavoured to explain th^ 
Efficacy of what Chrift has done and fu^Fe- 
red foj U8> br^ond what the Scripture has au* 
ihorissed: Others^ probably becaufe they 
coidd not exjdaiii it, have been for taking it 
away, and con^i^ His Office as Redeemer 
of the World, to his Inftru^lion, Example 
acKl QoverQpient of the Church. Whereas 
tbs Elp^rine of the Gofpel appears to be $ 
{)0t only that He taught ^ Efficacy of Re*' 
pentiioce) but rendered it of the Ei^cacy 

X which 
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Part which it is, by what he did and fuffered for 
11. us : That he obtained for us the Benefit <rf 
having our Repentance accepted unto eternal 
Life: Not only that he revealed to Sinners, 
that they were in a Capacity of Salvation, 
and how they might obtain it ; but moreover 
that he put them into this Capacity of Salva- 
tion, by what he did and fuflfered for them ; 
put us into a Capacity of efcaping future Pu- 
riiflimcht, and obtaining future Happinefs. 
And it is our Wifdom fiiankfully to accept 
the Benefit, by perforniing the Conditions, 
tjpon which it is offered, on our Part, with- 
Kiuc 'djfputing how ' it was procured, on His. 
For, 

yil. Since vve neither know, by what 
Means Punifhment in- a future State would 
have followed Wickednefs in this; nor in 
what Manner it would have been inflicted, 
had it not been prevented ; nor all the Kca/bns 
why its Inflidion vi^ould have- lieeri nc6dfui 5 
nor the particular Nature of that * Slate of 
Ha|)prnefs, whifch Chrift is gone to prepare 
for his Difciples : And lince we are ignorant 
how far any thing which we could do, would, 
alone and of itfelf, have been effc^Ual to pre- 
vent that Punifhment, to which we were ob- 
noxidus, and recover that Happinefs, which 
we h^d forfeited ; it is moft evident we are 
not Judges, antecedently to Revelation, whe- 
I ther 
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ther a Mediator, was or was not necefTary, to Chap. 
obtain thofe Ends : to prevent That . future V. 
Punifliment, and bring Mankind to the final 
Happinefs of their Nature. And for the 
very fame Reafbns, upon Suppofition of the 
Ncc^flity of a Mediator, we are no more 
Judges, antecedently to Revelation, of the 
whole Nature of his Office, or the feveral 
Parts of which it confifts j of what was fit 
and requifite to be. aJfligned him, in order to 
accompliih the Ends of Divine Providence in 
the Appointment. And from hence it fol- 
lows, that to objed againft the Expediency 
Of Uiefulnefs of particular things, revealed to 
have been done or fufifered by him, becaufe 
we do. not . fee how they were conducive to 
thofe Ends ; is highly abfurd. Yet nothing is 
more common to be met with, than this 
Abfurdity. But if it be acknowledged before- 
hand, that we are not Judges in the Cafe, it 
is evident that no Objedion can, with ^ny 
Shadow of Reafon, be urged againft any par- 
ticular Part of Chrift's mediatorial Office re- 
vealed in Scripture, till it can be (hewn pofi- 
tivdy, not to be requifite or conducive to the 
.Ends propofed to be accomplifhed j or that it 
is in itfelf unreafonable. ^ 

And there is one Objedlion made againft 
the Satisfadion of Chrift, which looks to be 
of this pofitive Kind : that the Doctrine of 

X 2 His 
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His being appointed td fuffcr for the Sins of 
the World, rcprefenta God as being indifferent 
whether he pani(hcd.the Innocent or the 
Guilty. Now .from the foregoing Obfervati- 
ons we may fee Ae extream Slightncfe of aH 
fuch ObjeftioraBj an<l (though it is moH 
certairi ail who tpa}c^ them do not fie the 
Ccmfequcnce) that they conclude altogether 
^% much agav^il God's whc^ onginal C6n« 
ftitution of ^ Nature,, zv^ the wbole daily 
Courfe of D^v^nc f^rijiepMpe in't^ Govern* 
itient of the World, //r^ ^^jgainft the whole 
Scheme of Theifm ajsid litcHjiifhde Notion of 
Rdigionj aB againil ChnftiaAfty. For die 
World is a COTfHtutidn or Syftem, wht^ 
Parts hive a mutual Reference to e^h other: 
and there is a Scheme of lyings graduafly car^ 
lying on, called the Courfe of Nature, ta 
me carrying on of which;^ God haa appc^nted 
us, in various wa3r8,^to contribute, And when, 
ki the daily Goorfe of natutjil Providbn^e, it 
is appointed that imnxcnt Peppk^fhdiild ftt^ 
for the Faults of the gmlty^ mis is liable to- 
the very fame ObjeilEibn, as the Inftapce we 
am now conlidering, llie infinitely greater 
Importance of that Appointment cf Qniftia* 
nity which u objeded agaujft, does riot hin- 
der but it jqiay be^ as it; pT^tinly ^, an Ap^int- 
ment of the; very fame ki|iid, wiftt what the 
World affords u^ daily Examples of. ^NTay if 
riiere were any Force at all in the Objelaioii, 
I it 
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it would fee ftrongcr in one Re§)e^; agaiaft Chap, 
natural Pxpvidence, than ^giaii^ Cbi^iacnity : V. 
becaufe under the fornier, y^t ariC va many 
Cafes commanded, and even h^celHtated whe- 
ther we wall or no, to fufFer for the Faults of 
others ; whereas the Sufferings of CHrift %vejre 
voluntac)'. The Wofflds befeg under thp 
tdghteous <roveiiin>eDt of God, does indeed 
itnply, that Anally and Urpon the whole every 
one £hail receive acx:oFding to his perfoaal De* 
ferts : And the general Do<Strine of the whale 
Scripture ig, daat this (hall be the Cooiplctiaa 
of the divine Government. But during the 
Progrefs, and, for au^t we know, <even in 
order to the Completion of this moral Scheme, 
vicarious PunKhments ^njay be fit, and abfo- 
iutely neccflary. Men by their Follies nm 
themfelves into extreme Diflrels : into Difii* 
culties which would be abfolutdy fatal to 
themj were it not for the Intei^pofition and 
^^xitt of Others. God commands by the 
Lg:yv of Nktdfe, that we ^ord them this 
Amilaricc, iji riiany Cafes where we cannot 
do it'' without. very great vPmns, .and Labour, 
ancf Siiiferings t6 OurfeJves. And we fee in 
what VaridtJll^af Ways onePqrfon's Sjiffer- 
ings Gontnbate to the Relief of another : and 
how, or by what pautictilar Means,, this comes 
to pafs 6t fallows, from the :Conftitiition an4 
iLaws of Nature, which come under our No- 
,ticp : and, -being familiarissed :to it, Men are 
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not fhocked' with it. So that the Reafon of 
their infifting upon Objedions of the forego- 
ing Kind againft the Satisfaftion of Chrift, is, 
either that they do not confidcr God s fettled 
and uniform Appointments as His Appoint-' 
ments at all : Or elfe, they forget that vicari- 
ous Punifhment is a providential Appointment' 
of every Day's Experience: And then, froni* 
their being unacquainted with the more genc- 
riil Laws of Nature or divine Government 
over the World, and not feeing how the Suf- 
ferings of Chrift could contribute to the Re- 
demption of it, unlefs by arbitrary and ty- 
rannical Will ; they conclude his Sufferings 
could not contribute to it any other Way. 
And yet, what has^ been often alledgedin 
Juftification of this Doctrine, even from the 
apparent natural Tendency of this Method 
of our Redemption} its Tendency to vin- 
dicate the Authority of God's Laws, and 
deter His Creatures from Sin 5 this has ne- 
ver yet been anfwered, and is I think plainly 
unanfwerable : though I arti far from think- 
ing it an Account of the whole of the Cafe, 
But without taking this into Confideration, it 
abundantly appears, from the Obfervations 
above made, that this Objedion is, not an Ob- 
jedtion againft Chriftianity, but againft the 
whole general Conftitution of Nature* And 
if it were to be confidered as an ObjeQion 
againft Chriftianity, or confidering 'it as it is, 

an 
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an Objeftion agalnft the Conftitution of Na- Chap. 
tare ^ it amounts to no more in Conclufion V. 
than this, that a divine Appointment cannot 
be neceflary or expedient, becaufe the Objec- 
tor does not dlfcern it to be fb : though he 
muft own that the Nature of the Cafe is fuch, 
as renders him incapable of judging, whether 
it be lb or not ; or of feeing it to be neceffarjr, 
though it were io. 

It is indeed a Matter of great Piatience to 
reafonable Men, to find People arguing in 
this Manner : objeding againfl the Credibi- 
lity of fuch partlcuTar things revealed in Scrip- 
ture, that they do not fee the Necefiity or 
Expediency of them. For though it is 
highly right, and the mofl pious Exercife of 
our Underflanding> to enquire witK due Re- 
verence into, the Ends and Reafbns of God's 
Difpenfations : Yet when thofe Reafons are 
concealed, to argue from our Ignorance, that 
fuch Difpenfations cannot be from God, is 
infinitely abfurd. The Prefumption of this 
Kind of Objcftioris, feems almoft lofl in the 
Folly of them. And the Folly of them i& 
yet greater, when they are urged, as ufually 
they are, againft things in Chriilianity analor 
gous or like to thofe natural Difpenfations of 
Providence^ which are Matter of ExJ)eriencc. 
Let Reaibn be kept to : and if any Part of 
the Scripture-account of the Redemption of 

X 4 the 
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Yakt the World by Chrift, can be fliewn to be 
IL really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the 
' 'Name of God,, be given up : But let not fuch 
poor Creatures as we, go on objeding againft 
an infinite $cheme, that we do not fee 
the NqccflljEy or Ufefulnefs of all its Parts, 
and call tbis Reafoningj And, which ftill 
'farrier hcigntens the Abfurdity in the preferit 
Ca^, Parts which we are not aiftively con- 
cerijicd in. For it may be worth qaentiohing, 

l^ly^[ 'P^at not only^ Jthg llgtfoD of the 
thing^.^iit) the whole Awiegy (ftf : J^tyte, 
,fJi6j^W teaph; ^ not to ^gfd.tp hiave.the 
like infbfmatip^ jponceniipg libe /diyijpe Con- 
di|^t, as eoacib^ QXifCfN^J^^. Gocl 
iaftruj£l$ us Hy ,ftxpcri.ence, :,(fpr it is not Rea- 
lon, but £:K|«;rf wee which inftrudf- us) what 
goodor J)M^^ follow from 

6}}x^ y^iPjg ip jlpch and fucK Mahoers; .and by 
this he direda us> how we are to J?phave 
.ourfelyes, , But,, though we arc fufficiently 
jnft^u<ted fct thc«)mmon ^firpdes cf Life : 
yet It is but an ahnoft infipitejy fwijll Parted 
natural Provk^nce,, which, wfj app tt jllJet 
into. The Cafe is the fame :wi^ jfpg^fjj to 
Revelation. The Dodrine of a Mediator be- 
tween God and Man, againft wliicR it is 
objeded, that the Expediency of fome &ings 
in it is not underftood, relates only to what 
was done w Qpd's Part in the Appointtncnt, 

and 
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and on the Mediator's in the Execution of it. Chap. 
For what is required of us, in<3onfequencc V. 
of this gracious Dii£)eniBtion, is Another Sub- 
je<a, iq which none. can complain fpr want 
*of In5formation. The Cbnftitutidn of the 
Wdrld and 'Gdd-s fasttural Govcmmcnt over 
it^ is all Myllei'yy as ^mui:h as the Chrlftian 
Diipenfation. Yet un^. die firft. He has 
given Men all things pertaining to Life 4 and 
under the other» all things pertaining unto 
Gocllinefs. And it may he addod^ that tliere 
is nothing hard to be aceounted for in any of 
the common Precepts of Chriftiarfity ; though 
if there were, fori^ a Divine Command is 
abundantly fufficient to lay tis under the 
^llrongeft Obligations to Obediehcp; Biit the 
Fadt is, ^ that the Ucafons oFalJ ^e Obrifliah 
Pre<jepts arfe evident. Pofitiv'e Inlftitutidhs are 
manifeftly neceflary to -keep q^and prgpogatc 
Kdigion amohgft Mankind. And our Duty 
to Chrift, the internal and external 'Worfhip 
of him; this ♦Part of the Tleli§;ion of the 
Gol^l, manifeilly arifes out of what he has 
don*"and fufiered, his Authority and Domi^ 
nicwi and the Rdation/which'He is revealed 
to toll in to usX 
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C H A P. VI. 

Of the Want of Univerfality in Re- 
velation : and of the fuppofed De- 
ficiency in the Proof of it. 

TT has been thought by fome Perfons, that 
-^ if the Evidence of Revelation appears 
doubtful, this itfelf turns into a pofitive Ar- 
gument againft it: becaufe it cannot be fiip- 
pofed, that if it were true, it would be left 
to fubfift upon doubtful Evidence. And the 
Objedtion againft Revelation fix)m its not be- 
ing univefial, is often infifted upon as of great 
..Weight. ^ ' ' 

Now the Weaknefs of thefe Opinions may 
be (hewn, by obferving the Suppofitions on 
w^ich they are founded : Which are really 
filch as thcfc ; that it cannot be thought God 
would have beftowed any Favour at all upon 
us, unlefs in the Degree, which, we think, 
he niight, and which, we imagine, would be 
moft to pur particular Advantage ; and alio 
that it cannot be thought he would beftow a 
Favour upon any, unlefs he beftowed the fame 
upon all : Suppofitions which we find contra- 
dicted 
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didted, not by a few Inftances in God's natu- Chap. 
ral Government of the World,- but by the VI. 
general Analogy of Nature togcdier. 

Peribns who fpeak of the Evidence of Re- 
ligion as ' doubtful, and of this fuppofed: 
Doubtfulnefs as a pofitive Argument againft 
it, fhould be put upon confidering, what 
That Evidence indeed is, which they adl up- 
on with regard to their temporal Interefts. 
For, it is not only extremely difficult, biit, in 
many Caies, abfolutely impoffible, to balance 
Pleafure and Pain, Satisfadlion and Uneafi- 
nefe, fo as to be able to fay, on which Side 
the Overplus is. There are the like Difficul- 
ties and Impoffibilities in making the due Al- 
lowances, for a Change of Temper and Tafte, 
for Satiety, Diigufts, lU-h'ealth : any of which 
render Men incapable of injoying, after they 
have obtained, what they moft eagerly de- 
fircd. Numberlefs too are the Accidents^ be- 
fides that one of untimely Death, which may 
even probably difappoint the beift cpnccrted 
Schemes : And ftrong Objeftions are often 
feen to lie againft them, not to be removed or 
atifwered, but which feem overbalanced by 
Reafbns • on the other Side ; {d as that the 
certain Difficulties and Dangers of the Purfuit 
are, by every one; thought juiti y difregarded* 
upon account of the appearing greater Ad- 
.vantages in Cafe of Succefs^ though there be 

but 




bM: lit^ 'Ptobabi^ of k. Lalt]y> every one 
^bferrts^oor 'Lbibfeiieis, if we be Botupen 
our Giuofd^' to bctfeceived by the Falflxx^d of 
Men, and the rfadfe Aj^^earanoes pf thinss : 
And lliis Dagger tnnft be grcMly XDcreafed, 
if thece be d ftrong * Bia6 wMnn^ fuppo/e 
fmm indulged Psffion^ lo ikvour ^ Deceit. 
Hence «ifi?8 that^greatUncolftiilty andDoubt- 
iulnefj5"of Proof, -whcmn our;tei»poral iRte- 
refb neally confifts ; what arctic vnxA proba* 
ble Means of attaining it ; and whether tiiofe 
Means will eventually be faccelfefuL And 
ntntjbedefs Itihences ijiere ere, m die daSy 
Cottrfe <of lif^ in which aU Men ^ink it 
TeafimabkPto engage tn Ptidbtt$j though the 
Probabilib^ is greatliy aga^ft !lKjU!ceeding ; and 
tomcfliiefudiTroviiion-jfbr them&he^, as it is 
fbppofei&le they may have . -Ocx^atfion fer» 
though the ph& acknowtec^f^Pn^bllity is, 
diat they never Aall. Theft thc^ w4io think 
the Objedaoti ugainft il^l«Elioni fiom ks 
Light tmt being univer&l, to h^ df Weight, 
ftroriH obfervc, that the Author cf Nature, 
in immbi^rlefs Inllimces, be.£bw6 That upon 
ibme, nvhich he does not ^pen o&^f^ who 
ieem equally to flahd in need <ii it. Indeed 
he appears to iDeftow all h& CSfts, with. Ae 
inoft pn>mifcdous Variety, ttoioog GrcatMres 
of the fanoe Species: Hetith and 3treog|th» 
Capacities of Prudence ^nd dF 'Knowledge, 
Means of Improvenaent, Ri^es, and all eK^ 

temal 
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temal Advantages. And as there are not any Ch af. 
two Men found, of exactly like Shape and VL 
Features ; h it is probable diere are not any 
two> of ah ex^Qly like Gonftitntion^ Tem*^ 
per and Skbalion, wiib te^rd to tl^ Goodg 
and Evils, of Life. Yeti notwid^anding 
tilde Uncertainties and Varieties^ God doe$ 
exercife a natural Government over the Worlds 
and diere is fiich a this^as a prudent and im* 
prudent Inftitution tif Life, with regard tx> 
our Hbikh and our Affairs, under diat hit 
natural Government* 

As netdier ike Jew^ih nor Cfariitian Reve- 

ladott baVe beta uififcrfal ; and as tfaey hM>w 

IBeeiiWhtdedlxyA greater crle^ Part lof jtibie 

WarUi ae^B0b#6»t Titneer^fo likewke^ at 

dffieirei^ TlatHtl, ^bod^ RefektidQs . bam had 

"if^eriBni Degreet'of .Evid^atie, The Jew9 

'WUyli^wdiliu^' 4ie Sooeeffioq of PiQpbete, 

^Sa %, frokaJUfo/et till «^.'th& Capiivityt 

'ftaa<%her Bvid«aceof t^ Txitfh <if their 

lliil^ii, &aii thofe hAd» wbm lived in..db« 

filteevai het^Mea tlie laft aMBRtbttedPcned, 

''atftd ^9% Ck>i^ of Chtift. And thet fitil 

- 'dii^Bans had^Mg^ Evidenceitif die JVfofi- 

-deir; VrcMi^^tti Atteftatioaj atCSu^amty, 

'^^aof'^nhat 'we ^ve now.- ■-'cITJi^ im^aj^ a 

Wi^^efoil^iw Pnoof oftbb Tni^ oi it; 

''^fiSilJM df'fliixli gresater Fckroe^in mxyci 

<^^MlS^imlaeatt ^han mdny ^#k, of inrhicb we 

• X3 Tis .■.." ;■•<■■ have 
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Part have very little remaining j I mean' the pro- 
IL fumptive Proof of its Truth, from the In- 
^'fluence which it had upon the Lives of the 
Generality of its Profeflbrs. Ami we, or fu- 
ture Ages, may poffibly have a Proof of it, 
which they could not have, from the Confor- 
mity between the prophetick Hiftory, and the 
State of the World and of Chriftianity . And 
farther : -If we were to fuppofe the Evidence, 
which feme have of Religion, to amount to 
little mctf-e, than feeing Siat it may be true ; 
but that they remain in great Doubts and Un- 
certainties about both its Evidence and its 
Nature, and great Perplexities concerning the 
Rule of Life : Others to have a full Convic- 
tion of the Truth of Religion, with a diftmdt 
Knowledge of their Duty : and Others feveraUy 
to have all the intermediate Degrees of - reli- 
gious Light and Evidence, which lie between 
thefe two If we put the Cafe, that for 
the prefent, it was intended. Revelation fhould 
be no more than a fmall Light, in the midil 
of a World greatly overfpread, notwithftand- 
ing it, with Ignorance and Darknels : that cer- 
tain Glimmerings of this Light fliould extend, 
and be direfted, to remote Didances, in fuch 
' a Manner as that thofe who really partook of 
it, (hould not difcern from whence it origi- 
nally canie : that Some in a nearer Situation 
to it, fliould have its Light obfeured, and, in 
different Ways and Degrees, intercepted : and 

that 
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that Others fhould be placed within its dearer Chap, 
Influence, and be much more enlivened, VL* 
cheared and direfted by it j but yet that even 
to thefe, it fliould be no more than a Ugbt 
Jhining in a dark Place : AU this would be 
pcrfedly uniform and of a piece with the 
Conduft. of Providence, in the Diftribution 
of its other fileflings. If the Fad of the 
Cafe really were, that Sonie have received no 
Light at all from the Scripture; as many Age^ 
and Countries in the heathen World : that 
Others, though they have, by Means of it, 
had eflential or natural Religion enforced upon 
their Confciences, yet have never had the 
genuine Scripture-revelation, with its real E- 
vidence, propofed to their Confideration ; and 
the antient PerJidnSy and modern MabometanSj 
may poflibly be Inftances of People in a Si- 
tuation fomc what like to this : that Others, 
though they have had the Scripture laid be- 
fore them as of divine Revelation, yet have 
had.it with the Syftem and Evidence of ChrijP- 
tianity fo interpolated, the Syftem fo cor- 
rupted, the Evidence fo blended with falfe 
Miracles, as to leave the Mind in the utmoft 
Doubtfulnefs and Uncertainty about the 
whlolej which may be the State of.fome 
thoughtful Men, in liioft of thofe Nations 
who call themfelves Chriftians : And laftly, 
that Others have had Chriftianity ofFeired to 
them in its genuine Simplicity, and with its 

proper 
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P^BT proper Evidmce, as Paribng ia CquoMfss ao^ 
It. Clwrcbuea of civil aR(^ of chfOftian j^ibeity; 

Vry-iiii^bat haweva thuit ^yeiv t^i^le Pcrfons ^re left 
ia ipe^ Jgaorance in many Refpc^ and hflfit 
by no mpans Li^t afl^^rdfd tboaa enough to 
fati8% iheir Curio%> hut onJiy \p regulate 
theii: ]L^ to t€ac:b them 4^ Duty act4 ^ii-- 
cours^ them in the c^dful Diic^^^ of ki 
I fay, li we w^e to fuppc^ie Th)s fomewhajC 
of a general true Account of the Degrees o^ 
ineral and religious Light ^d Evidence, 
which were intended to be aiS^ded Man** 
&Jfi4 aod of what has a£);ually been a^d is 
their Situation, in ^eir moral and religious 
C^paqky \ there would be nothing in ^ this 
^Qor^nce, Doubtfukiefs ^ Uncertairtfy, in 
afl die|b Varieties, and fiippofed pUa^yaiitr 
s^ 9^ iP<P^ ii^ Con^par^n of Qt^fsr^, rer 
^)e£^(ig Religion, bi}t m^iy he par^lel^ by 
m^nifeft Analogies ii> the natural t>i^»eoiai« 
jbons qf Providence at^preiej^t, gi|d oon^ering 
ourtSpW rperely 'm our tesoi^ral C9|«iqty<. 

Nqr is there any thipg ^Rrjg in all This, 
9r which woujd f^m to h^ hiird ^p^n the 
l^ral iV^iniilr^tion in N^cure, if we vfotd^ 
jR^ly k^ in M>n4 that every one 0uU be 
^It eqi^ably wifh • infte^ of fbrgeg^ 
this, or explaining it aw»y, 86»r K is 4c- 
. feiQWl?#?4 ip Words. AU §badpv rf In- 
yil^t ^ iQ^ieed all har(h App^raAces, ii» 

thi» 
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this yaiioiis Oaconomy ioi Providence^ would Ch ab« 
be loft ; if «te would kqep in Mindi tha| VL 
fvery mecd&i AUoWMm mall be ma^, and 
no nfiore be mqaired o£ iiny one, than what 
might have been equitably expe^ed of him> 
firom the JGirpumfi^nces ia which hewas pIa-» 
ced } and not what might have been expe^ed^ 
had he been placed in other Clrcumllances^ 
$. €. in Scripture Language, that every. MaA 
fhall be accepted according p ijohai be Bad^ not 
Mconding to what i^ had not \ XM« bow^ 
ever xloth not by any Means imply, that aU, 
Berfons .Condition here, 1$ equally advanta^* 
geous with refpedt to Futurity, An4 t*rovi* 
dence's dcfigning to place Some in greater 
©afknds with refpefit to religioua Know- 
)edge, IS no more a Reafim why they (hould 
tiot endeavour to get out of that Darkneis^ 
and Others to bring them out of it ; thail 
why ignorant and flow People,, in Matters of 
other Kr\owledge, Should not endeavour t6 
learn, or fl^ould not be inflruded. ' 

It is not unreafonable to fuppofe, &at thii 
fame wife and good Principle, whatever it 
was, which difpofed the Author of Nature td 
make different Kinds and Orders of Creatures; 
difpofed him alio to place Creatures of lik^ 
Kinds, in different Situations : And that the 
iame Principle which* difpofed him to make 

• 3 Cor. viii. i«. 
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Part Creatures of different * moral Capacities, dU^ 
IL pofed hiin alfo to place Creatttfes of like mo^ 
ral Capacittei^,- ia di6i;rent f eligious Situations ; 
and even the faitie Creatures, in difierejit Pe- 
riods of their Being. And the Account or 
Reafon of This, is alfo moft probably the 
Account, why the Cqnftitution of things is 
fuch, as that Creatures of moral Natures or 
Capacities, for a confiderablc Part of that Du- 
ration in which they are living Agents, are not 
at all Subjeds of Morality and Religion ; but 
grow up to be fo, and grow up to be fq more 
and more, gradually from Childhood to ma^ 
ture Age. 

What, in particular, is the Account or 
Reafon of thefe things, we mufl be greatly 
in the Dark, were it only that we know fo 
very little even of our own Cafe. Our pre- 
fent State may poffibly be the Confcquence of 
iomewhat paft, which we are wholly ignorant 
of : as it has a Reference to fomewhat tq 
come, of which we know fcarce any more 
than is neceffary for Pfadlice. A Syftcm or 
Conftitution, in its Notion, implies Variety'; 
and fo complicated an one as this World, ve- 
ry great Variety. So that were Revelation 
tiniverfal, yet from Men's different Capacities 
of Underftanding, from the different Lengths 
of their Lives, their different Educations and 
other external Circumftances, and from their 

2 Dif- 
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Difference of Temper and bodily Conftituti- Chap^ 
on J tbeir religious Situations would be widely VI. 
different, and the Difadvantage of Some in^**"' 
Comparifbn of Others, perhaps altogether as 
much as at j^efent. And the true Account^ 
whatever it be, why Mankind or fuch a Part 
of Mankind are placed in this Condition of 
Ignorance, mufl be fuppofed alio the true 
Account of our farther Ignorance, in not 
knowing the Realbns, why, or whence it is, 
that they are placed in this Condition* But 
the following pra<%cal Refledions may d&* 
.lerve the fo-ious Confideration of thofe Per- 
fons, who think the Circumflances of Man- 
kind or their own, in the forementioned Re- 
^eds, a Ground of Complaint* 

V 

jF/r^, The Evidence of Religion not ap- 
pearing obvious, may <:onftitute one particu-* 
lar Part of Some Men's Trial in the religious 
Senfe : as it gives Scope, ibr a virtuous Exer-r 
cife, or vitious Negledt of their Underftand- 
ing, in examining or not examining into That 
Evidence. There &ems no poilible Reafbn to 
be given, why we may not be in a State, of 
moral Probation, with regard to th^ Exerciie 
of our Underftanding upon the SubjeS of Re* 
ligion, as we are vdth regard to our Beha^ 
viour in common Affairs. The former is as 
much a thing within our Power and Choice, 
as the latter. And I fuppofe it is to be laid 

Y 2 down 
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down for certain', thatdw iamc Chanidtcr^ 
tha £ksie inivard Principle, wlfiich* after a 
Man is convi need: of the Tru^ of Religions 
renders him obedient to tlie Precepts c^ ]S.^ 
would, were .he not thus convinced* kt him. 
about an Examination of it» upon its Syilem 
and Evidence being ofiered to his Thoughts : 
And that in:the latter State, his Examination 
would be with an Impartialitj, Senou6ie& and 
SoHicitude, proportionable to \ihfA his Obedi* 
oice is in the former. And as Inattention^ 
Negligence, Want of all ierious Concern^ 
about a Matter of fuch a Nature and fuch 
Importance, when ofl^red to Men's Confide* 
ration^ is>^ before a diftinft ConvidHon of its 
Truth> as real inuhoral Depravity and piflo- 
lutcncfs i as Negledl of religious Pradice af- 
ter fach Cdnviifiion : fb adive fiollicitude a- 
bout it, and fair impartial Cooiideration of it$ 
Evidence befooe i&ich Convi(fiicff)» is as really 
an Exercife of a morally right Temper ; as is 
religious Praftice after. Thus, that Religioi* 
is not intuitively true, but a Matter of Dc- 
dudion and Inference ; that a Convidion of 
its Truth is not forced upon every one, but 
left to be» by ibme» collected with heedful 
Attention to Premifes ; this as much confti- 
tutes religious Probation, as much afibrds 
Sphere, &:ope. Opportunity, for right and 
wrong Behaviour, as any thing whatever 
does. And their Manner of treating this 

Subjcift 
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8ubj^ when laid b^fajre them,ifii«wj^ what ii Chap* 
in their Heartj aod is an Exeitkni of it. i^ ' ' YU 
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Secondly y It appears' to be a thing as eviw 
dent, though it :is not ib much attended to^ 
that if upon Confideration of Religbn, the 
Evidence of it fliould feem to any Pcrfoni 
doubtfal) in the highe/l fuppoieabie Degrire 1 
even this doubtful Evidence will, however, 
put them into a general State of Probation in 
the moral and religious Senfe. For, fuppt)ie 
« Man to be really in Doubt^ Whether fodi 
a Peribn had not done him the greateft Fa«* 
vour; or> Whether his whole temporal Inter 
teft did not depend upon that Peribn : No 
-orte>. who had any Senfe of Gratitude and of 
Prudence, could poffibly confider himfelf in 
the fame Situation, with regard to fuch Per* 
ion, j^s if he had no fuch Doubt* In truth, 
it is as juft to fay, that Certainty and Doul^t 
arc the fame ; as to fay, the Situations now 
mentioned, would leave a Man as entirely at 
Libeay in point of Gratitude or Prudence, as 
he would be, were he certain he had received 
no Favour from fuch Perfon, or that he no 
way depended upon him. And thus, though 
the Evidence of Religion which is afforded to 
£ovr\t Men, ilK>uld be little more than that 
they are given to fee, the Syftem of Chriftia- 
nity^ or Religion in general, to be fuppofe- 
able and credible i this ought iri all Re^fon tp 
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Part beget a ferious pra6lical Apprchcnfion, diat it 
IL may be true. And even this ^ill affi>rd 
Matter of Exercife, for religious Sufpenoe and 
Deliberation, for moral Refcdution and Self- 
government ; becaufe the Apprebe^on that 
Religion may be true, does as really lay Men 
tinder Obligations, as a full Conviction that it 
is true. It gives Occafion and Motives to 
confider farther the important Subjed % to 
prefcrve attentively upon their Minds, a gene- 
ral implicit Senie, that they may be under di- 
vine moral Gfovernment, an awful SoUicitude 
about Religion, whether natural or revealed. 
Such ApprehenficMi ought to turn Men s Eyes 
to every Degree of new Light which may be 
had, from whatever Side it comes > and in- 
duce them to refrain, in the mean Tiifte* 
from all Immoralities, and live in the confci- 
entious Pradicc of every common Virtue. 
Eipecially arc they bound to keep at the 
greateft Diftance from all diflblutc Profane- 
ncfs ; for this the very Nature of the Cafe 
forbids 5 and to treat with higheft Reverence 
a Matter, upon which their own whole In- 
tercft and^ Being, and the Fate of Nature de- 
pends. This Behaviour, and an adive En- 
deavour to maintain within themfelves this 
Temper, is the Bufinefs, the Duty and the 
Wifdom of thofe Perfons, who comj^ain of 
the Doubtfulnefs of Religion : is what they 

we under the mpfl proper Obligations to. 
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And fuch Behaviour is an exertion of, and Chap. 
hs^ a Tendency to improve in Them, That VL 
CKaradd*, which the Pradice of all the ie^ 
veral Duti^ of Religion, froin>a full Convic- 
tion of its Truth, Is an Exertion of, and has 
a Tendency to improve in Others : Others, I 
fay, to whom God has afibrded fuch Convic- 
tion. Nay, oonfidering the infinite Impor- 
tance of Rel^ion^ revealed as welt as natural, 
I think it may be faid in general, that who- 
ever will weigh theMatter thoraut^ly oiay fee, 
there is not near fo much Difrerence, as is 
commonly imagined, between what ought in 
Reafon to be llie Rule of Life, to thofe.Pfer- 
ibns who are fulty conmced of its Truth, 
and I0 thofe who have only a ierious doubting 
Apprehenfion, that it may be true. Their 
Hopes and Fears and Obligations will be in 
viarious Degrees : But^ as the Subje(^-matter 
of their Hopes and Fears is the fame ; fo the 
Subjedl-niatter of their Obligations, what 
they are bound to do and to refrain from, is 
not fo very unlike. 

It is to be observed farther, that irom a 
Charafter of Underftanding, or a Situation of 
Influence in the World, fome Perfons have 
it in their Power to do infinitely more Harm' 
or Good, by fetting an Example of Profane-, 
fiefs and.aybwed I)ifregard to all Religion, or^^ 
on th^ contrary, of a.fcacidus, though per- 
/ ^ Y 4 baps 
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Part baps doub&ig, Apf>refac(nfio& ' df kSs Tf'vtlli 
IL and of a reverend Regard to il under dui 
Doubtfuliieft $ than tbsy can do.bjafki^ 
well dr ill in all the comm<m Intettaiirfbs 
anaongft Mankind. And cxmfequently tbxsf 
are moft highly ai^countable for a Bidiavxdiirf 
vrhich» they may cafily fbrefei, is 0f fcKrh Im^ 
portance^ and in whidi there is moft plainly 
a Right and a Wn>t^ ; even adilutbng tha 
Evidence of Religion to be as doubtful, as i& 
pretended* 

The Ground of thfcft Ob&rvatbns^ and 
That which render^ theik^ juft ahd true, is^ 
that Doubting neceffarily knplies: fecbe De4 
grec of .Evidence for That, of whidi we 
doubt For no Perfon would be in Doubts 
concerning the Truth of a Number of Fadi 
fb and (b circumftanced^ whack fhould acci^ 
dentally come into his Thoughts, and of 
which he had ilo Evidence at adl* And 
though in the Calbof an even Chance, and 
where confequently we w^e in DoulA, we 
ihould in common Language fay, that we 
had no Evidence at ^ for either Side,; yet 
That Situation of Things^ which renders it an 
even Chance, ai^ nb nore, that fuch an E« 
vent WiU hap|)cn, renders this Cafe equtva* 
tcctt to ill Qthersy ^bere there is fuch Evi* 
^iKe<»bQl^Skie9ofaQ2jbeftk»\ as leaves 
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the WikiA in Doubi cortcernihg the Thiih* CriAK 
Itkleed in all thefe CaieS) there is no tnore Vt. 
Svidetice on' one Side, than on tht ether; 
but i^e is (what is equivuknt to) hmchmor^ 
for dther^ than for the Truth of ^ Nubiber 
of Fadls which taoM into one's Thoiightd u 
Irandom* And dius in all thefe Cafes, Doubt 
as rhuch prefuppof^ Evidence^ Id Wet De^ 
ess ^ Evidence; as Belief prefuppoieft 
her^ and Certainty higher ftill. Any ope^ 
ivho Will a little attend to the Nature of Evi^ 
dencei will eafily carry this ObfervfttidA oni 
and k^y that between no Evidence at all^ 
and That Degree of it whith afibrdii Ground 
erf* Ddubt) there are as many Ifttermediate 
Degr^s ; as there are^ between That Degree 
which IS the Ground of D6Ubt, dnd Demons 
ftration. And though we have not Faculties 
to diftinguiCh thefe Degrees 6f Evidence, with 
ftfty Sort df Exadhiefs ; yet, in Proportion as 
teey are difcerned* they ought to iAfldence our 
Pfadice. For it is as real art Inlperfedtion in 
the ihdrai Cbara^er, not to be influenced in 
Praftiee by a lower Degree of Evidence when 
difcerned, ask is, in the Underftanding, not 
fd difcern it. And as, in all Subjects which 
Men confider, they difcern the lower as wel> 
ad higher Degrees of Evidence, proportiona- 
Wy to their Capacity of Undcrftanding : foj 
in ^radiical Sutjedts^ they are influenced k^ 
Pra<fiice, by the lower as well as higher De- 
grees 
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Part grees of it, 4>Bpportionably to thdc Fairaeg 

11. and Hone%. :And as^ in. Proportion to De^ 

^fe^ in tbeVnderftaniding, Men are unapt to 

jfee lower D^rees of Evidence, are Ja jDaiH 

ger of overlooking Evidence when it i$ not 

glaring, and are eafily impoied upon if) iiich 

. Cafes : fOi in Proportion to the. jCorrqpblojri of 

the Heart, they feem capable of fati^ing 

diemfelves with having no Regard in rrac«* 

tice to Eyideoce acknowledged real> if it be 

.not overbearing. From thefe things it iQufl: 

follow, that Doubting concerning Religion 

JropUes fuch a Degree of Evidence for it, as, 

joined with i^e Coniideration of its Impor^ 

tance, unqueAionably lays Men ^nder the 

Obligations before* mentioned, to have a diiti* 

ful Regard to it in all their Behaviour> ^,, 

; Ti^rdfy. The Difficulties ip which the ]£- 
.vido^eof Religion is involved, which Sopne 
complain Qf, is no more a juft Ground p( 
.Complaint, than the external Circumdances 
pf Temptation^ which others are placed in j 
x>r thaci. Difficulties in the Pradice of it^ after 
a full Coovi^tion of its Truth. Temptati- 
ons render our State a morc^improving State 
, of Diiqipline ^, ^han it would be otherwife : 
as they give Oocaiion for a more attentive Ex- 
ercife of the virtuous Principle, whi^ con- 
firms and ftr^ngthcns it more, &an a» «dicr 

. .« Paril. Ch. Vt 
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«r lefs attentive Eicercifc of it could. Now Chaf: 
fpeculative Difficulties are, in tliis Refpedt, VI, 
of the very fame Nature with thcfe external 
Temptations. For the Evidence of Religion 
not appearing obvious, is, to fome Perfons, a 
Teipptation to rejedl it, without any Condi- 
deration at all I and therefore requires fuch 
an attentive Exercife of the virtuous Principla^ 
feridufly to confider That Evidence, as there 
would be no Occafion for, but for fuch Temp- 
tation. And the fuppofed Poubtfulnefs of 
its Evidence, after it has been in fome Sort 
confidered, affords Opportunity to an unfair 
Mind of explaining away, and deceitfiilly 
hiding from itfdf, That Evidence which it 
might fee; and ahb for Men's encouraging 
themfelves in Vice from Hopes of impunity, 
though they do clearly fee thus much at Icaft, 
tiiat thefc Hopes are uncertain : In like Manr 
jier as the common Temptation to many In- 
ftances of Folly which end in temporal In- 
famy and Ruin, is, the Ground for Hope of 
not being detefted, and of efcaping with Imt 
punity ; /. e. the Doubtful ne(s of the Proof 
beforehand, that (iich fpolifti behaviour will 
thus end in Infamy and Ruin, On the con- 
trary, fuppofed Doubtfulnefs in the Evidence 
of Religion calls for a more careful and attcnr 
live Exercife of the virtuous Principle, in 
fairly yielding themfelves up to the proper In- 
fluence of any real Evidence, thgugh doubt- 
ful} 




1 

fbl ; and m ^rdAifing oanfcientioufly a}t Vir^ 
tuc^ though ' uftder tome tJ^iiCertainty, whc4 
ther the C^vernmcnt in thfc UhLverfc may not 
(toffibly be foch, iis that Vice im2[y efcape wi£h 
]n)pttnity. And in general. Temptation^ 
mi^ning by this Word, the Icfler Allurements, 
th* Wrong £lnd Difficulties ip the C^cbar^ oi 
out Doty, as wtell as the giteater dncs j Temp- 
tation, I fay, as (uch and of jeveiy Kind and 
Degree, as it calls forth feme vtituous ^fibrts^ 
6d(Htional to what would other wife have been 
wanting, cannot but be an additional Difci^ 
|>line and Improvement of Virtue, as well as 
Probation of it in the other Scnfes of that 
Word *. So that the very fame Account is fid 
be gi\^en, why the Evidence of Religion 
Should be left in fuch a Manner, as to require* 
in Sonoe, an attentlve> follicitous, periiaps 
painful Exercife of their Underftanding about 
it ; as why others fhould be placed in fnch 
Circumftances, as that the Pradlice of its 
e<)mnfK>n Duties, after a fiiU Convidion of 
the Truth of it, (hould require Attention, 
Solhcitude and Pains: Or, why appearmg 
Doubtfulhefs (hould be permitted to afford 
Matter of Temptation to Some ; as why ex- 
ternal Difficulties and Allurements fhould be 
permitted to aflwd Matter of Temptation to 
Others. The fame Account alio is to be gi*- 
ven, why Some (bould be exercifed with 

* Fart I. Ch. iv. and p 15*, 
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Ttmptjatiori^ rf both ' th^fe Jilipici$ j . as wijjp ChaP, 
Othfcrs fiiqaU he ejccrcifed. with ^ letter itf VI, 
fiich v^ry hig^ De^rcesi^ as foaiQ have besOi 
particularly as th^^xvp^iXw^ Chriftigm wferCi l 

Nor docs there appear any Abfqrditiesiiir 
fiip^ofing, that the 4^Kulativc DifBcullief int 
which the Evidence, of lUliginn is involved* 
may make (?Vcn the principjiJ Part ,ef (qxm^ 
Perfoos, Trial. For, a? thJj c^ef Terppfa- 
lions of the Cfenerality of the World, are^ the 
erdin^^ Motives to In^uilice or yoreftrajnisd 
Pfeafiirc ; or to live in the Negle^ of ReU-' 
possx from That Frame of Mind, whioh.rei*'* 
dcra xn^ny Perfons almofl without Feeling >ii 
40 aay thing diftant, or which is not the Obn 
jfift of their Scnfes.; So th^^^^ ^^ other Per-* 
ions without thi$ Sha}low£^i$ of Temper^ 
Pcribns of a deeper Scnfe a^ Xq what is invi-? 
fibJe and feturc ; who not only fee, but. have 
a general pr^^lical Fe^^Ungt that what i^ tft 
come will he prefent,. and that things. are jioQ 
leis real for their not being the Objei^^ of 
Seniie ; find wha« from their natural Coniti^Uni 
tion of Body and of Temper, and from tho4 
external Conditioo, may have itJMW Terapta^ 
tk)qs to behavje ilU inull Z>iffieulty in be^ 
having well^ in the common Coutip of Li^« 
Now when thefc latter Pctfoas have^adii^ick^. 
full Conviction of the Tratb of .Keligiqn^ 
without any poflible Doubts or Difficulties^ 
: . 2 the 
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the Pradlce of it is to them unavoidable, un^ 
lefs they will do a conftant Violence to their 
own Minds \ and Religion is fcarce any more 
a Diicipline to Them, thail it is to Creatures 
in a State of Perfe<ftion. Yet thefe Perfonsr 
may pofSbly ftand in Need of moral Difci- 
pline and Exercife in a higher Degree, tlian 
they~ would have by fuch an eafy Pradice of 
Religion. Or it may be. requifite, for Rea- 
ions unknown to us, that they fhould ^ve 
ibme farther Manifedation * what is their mo- 
ral Character, to the Creation of God, than 
fuch a Pradice of it would be* Thus in the 
great Variety of religious Situations in which 
Men are placed, what conflitutes, what 
chiefly and peculiarly conftitutes, the Proba- 
tion, in all Senfes, of fome Perfons, may be 
the Difficulties in which the Evidence of Re- 
ligion is involved : and their principal and diA 
tinguifhed Trial, may be, how they will be- 
have under and with Refped: to thefe Difficult 
ties. Circumftances in Men's Situation in 
&eir temporal Capacity, analogous in good 
Meafure to This refpedting Religion^ are to 
be obferved. We find fome Per£>ns are placed 
in fuch a Situation in the World, as that their 
chief Difficulty with regard to Condu<3» is 
not the Doing what is prudent when it ia 
known ; jfo^ this, in nuniberleis Cafes, is as 
eaiy as the contrary : but to fqme the priod* 

• p- \v^ 
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pal E*ercife isi' Recolkdioiv and being upon CHiLF. 
thfe" Guard againft Deceits, the Deceits flip- Vl. 
pdk of thofd about them; againft falfe Ap- 
pearances of Reafon and Prudence . To Per- 
sons in fonle Situations, the prindpal £xa'ci& 
with reiped to Condud, isj Attention in or- 
der to iriforni t;h^mielves what is proper, 
what is really the reasonable and prudent Part 
to ad. 

But as I have hitherto gone upon Suppofi- 
"tion, that Men s Diffatisfaiaion vmUx the Evi- 
dence of Religi(Hi is not owing^ to their Neg- 
le^s or Prgudices ^ it muft be added^ (»i.the 
other hand, in all common Reaibn, and as 
what the Truth of the Cafe plainly requires 
(hould be added, that fuch Diflatisfadion pof- 
fibly pmay be owing to thofe, pofiibly may be 
Men's own Fault. For,^ 

If there are any Perfons, who never fet 
th^nifelves heartily and in earneft to be in- 
formed in Religion : if there are any, who 
fccrelly wifli it may not prove true ; and are 
lefi attentive to Evidence than to DifHculties, 
and more to Obje<ftions than to what is faid 
\xk anfwer to them : thefe Persons will icarce 
' hi: diought in a likely Way of feeing the 
Evidence of Religion, though it were moft 
cdtainly true, and capable of being ever fo 
fully proved. If any accuilom themfelves to 

confidcr 



Past con(ici£r*^i Si^^ed iifiiaUy in* die Way <€if 
l\. Mirth and fipcHt ; if llifey att@ad «^ F<miim 
'and Repre&nt^jioQa and inade4|uace Maoaer^ 
of ExpTieffioiiy inAead.of4i6vFeal Tbing&ia-<* 
tended by diaoa ; (&r 8igna ofioi can be no 
more then inadequately exproffive of the 
^iqgs ^fignified :) or if they fiibftitiiCe Jiu-» 
man Eimrs,^^ in the Rix>n' laf d(i4iid Trulli r 
Why may not all, or aoy of thefe thkigB, 
hinder fome Men/rom feeing that flvidence, 
whi^h really is ften by Ot^rs $ asi aiMce'^J^nm 
of Klind, with Re^>ed: to Matters el^^oiBi^ 
moh SpecuktiQii and FradUce, does, w« find 
by Bxp^rience, hinder them fcoqi- aOainiag 
That Knowledge wmI right Underftandi^, iit 
Mattprs (^common Specukdoo and VtzS^; 
which more fair and attentive Minds attain 
to ? And the J^ffe^ft will be the fame^ whe- 
ther their Negle<fl of ferioully coniklerifig the 
Evidence of Religion, and their indiredt Be- 
haviour with regard to it, proceed from meer 
CareleiTneis, or from the groffer Vices 5 or 
whether it be owing to this, that Forms and 
figurative Manners of Expreflion, as well as 
Errors, adminider Occaiions of Ridicule^ 
when the Things intended, and the Tttith it- 
fclf, would not. Men niay indulge a ludi- 
crous Turn fo far as tp lofe all 8en(e of Gon- 
dud and Prudence in worldly Affairs, and 
even, as; jt feems, to ipipatr their Faculty of 
Reafon. And in gentr^l^ Levity, QtxA^dS* 

ncfs^ 
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nefs^ Paffi^y and Prgudice, 4b hinder us Chap* 
from being rigbdy informed, with refpedt to VI. 
common things : And they puiy^ in like Man-^ 
ner, and perhaps in fbme £uther providential 
Manner^ with reiped to moral and religious 
Subjects : may hinder Evidence from being 
laid before^ us, and from being feen when it is. 
The Scripture ^ does declare, that every one 
/haU not underftand. And jit makes no Dif- 
ference, by what providential Condudt, this 
comes to pais u Whether die Evidence of 
Chriftianity was, originally and with Defign» 
put and left io^ as that thofe who are defi- 
rous of evading moral Obligations, fhould 
not fee it ; and that honeft-minded Perfbns 
fhould : Or, Whether it comes to pafs by 
any other Means. 

Farther : The general Proof of natural Re- 
ligion and of Chriflianity, does, I think, lie 
Level to common Men 5 even thole, the 

* 

' Dan. xii. to. See alfo If. xxix. 13, 14. Mat. vu 
23. and xi. 25. and xiii. ii, 12. John iii. 19. John v. 
44.. I Cor. ii. 14. and 2 Cor. iv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 13. and 
That aiFedionatey as well as authoritative Admonition, fo 
very many Times inculcated » He that bath Eats to hear^ let 
him bear. Grotius faw fo fbongly the thing intended in thefe 
and other Parages of Scripture of the like Senfe» as to fay, 
that the Proof given us of Chriftianity was lefs than it might 
have been, for wis very Purpofe : Ut ita Sermo E<vangelii tan* 
quam lapis effet LyMus ad quern ingenia fanabilia exflorarenturm 
be Ver. R. C. L. z. towards the End. 

greatefl 
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Part greateft Part oi v^k Time, fbofa Child-: 
IL hood to OW-age, 18 taki^i' UJ» wirti pWvi- 
ding, £<xiiiCjpci£Ave9^^^ 

of Life) lbQft> Iflncani cf this Eank, vi%Q 
frcr tbmk at tM of afldng ^t^r PrcJof or at- 
tending to It. Comctkon MfeB,' were '^ey as 
Bttich in Earneft akwt Religion, ^^ "about! 
their torxifsariyi Af&ir«> aif«^4p^bl©^ of bife^ 
convinced upon real Evidence, *haf there is a 
God who governs the Wol^d : atod Aej^-feel 
thcaifeiMe» to be of* a swr^ Nature,^ fiftid Sc^ 
couD table Creatiiifesu Atid «s Chtiftiaiuty^ 
intirely falls in wiAi lh^ their lui^ail Sto^ 
of Things ; fo they aic capabfci opt oi^y of 
being p^uaded^ bwt of being made to fee^ 
that there is Evidence of Miracks wroi^h^ 
in Atteflation of it, and many aj^anng 
Compbtions of Prophecy. Btot tiiCMis^this 
Propf is. jeal aad cgacluftw, yet it is liaMr '<6 
Obje^ioQs, and n>ay be rtifl up: into Dulfficul- 
ties ; which, however, Perfons who are^ ca- 
pable, not c«ily of talking of, but dPrcaSly 
feeing, ate capable alfo of feeirtg thf oogh : 
i.e. not of clearing up aisd answering' them, 
fo ds to fatisfy their Curiofity, for of'fueh 
Knowledge we are not capable with re§)e£t 
to any one thing in Natijre j bat capable of 
feeing that, the Proof is not Igft in thcfe Dif- 
ficulties, or deftpoyed by thefe Ol^ediong. 
2 But 
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&>t then^ E' thprough Exanbrnatfeii^imb Reli* Ghap. 
gJOT, Wh i^r<iito thefe Ol^0ar6tts, which Vl. 
cai^not be tb^ B^n^ i£ ^9ev^ Mftn, is a 
Matter of pi^tty large Compafi^ mid, from 
di^ iNfatare c^ it, requires iomt Khoivledgei 
as. .wdl j%s^ Tiole fttKl Attention ;^ to iee^ 
how* . the ]^yid^<ic£i oom^ out^ upon balan* 
cing one tbidg wi^ another,' and what, Tip^ 
oHs the. whoje, is jhfe Amoun* of it. Now 
if Perfoiisrwho Iftve picked up tbefe Ohjcc- 
tiiGQSffifom-Ochcif^)! ^nd take for granted they 
arc pf Weighty Hipon the , Word of thofe 
from whonn th^y ^received them, or/ by of- 
ten mailing of them, come to fee or fancy 
they fee them to be of Weight; will not 
prepare themfekes fbr fuch an Examination, 
with a. competent Degree of Knowledge \ or 
will not give that Time and Attention to the 
Subje<5t, which, from the Nature of it, is 
necefikry for attaining fuch Information : in 
this Cafe, they muft temain in Doubtfalnefs^ 
Ignorance or Errors in the fame Way as 
they muft, with regard to common Sciences 
and Matters of cotomon Life, if they neg- 
le<a the neceflary Me^ of being informed in 
them. 

' But ilili perhaps it will be ol^ded, that 
if a Prince or common Matter were to fend 
Dirediions to a Scrvaht, he would take Care, 
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Part that they (feould aly^y^ bear the certaOT 
11. Marks, who tfcey came fijofti^ . and. that their 
Seafe fhould he always plain : fa as ^hfit 
ibere Ihwld be no pofiibk Doubt, ..if^ he 
could help it, concerning the Authonty or 
Meaning dF them. iNjow the proper. An- 
fwer to all this Kind pf. QbjefEionsns^ that^ 
wherever the Fallacy lies, it is evien certain 
we cannot , argue thps with refpefl: , ^o 
Him, who is the Governor of the World : 
and particularly that he does not aSbrd ua 
foch Information, with rfi^eft to oixr tem- 
poral AiFaifsi and Intereip:, aslE^xpenehce a- 
bwndatttly fhcws. However, tl^ere is^afull 
Anfwer to. this Objefliont from the very 
Natuce of 'Religion. For the Reafon why 
a Prince would give his Dire(Sions in this 
plain Manner, is, that he abfolutely de^res 
fuch an external Aftion fhould be done» 
with<Hit concerning himfelf with the Mo- 
tive or Principle upon which it Is done : /. e. 
he regard* only the external Event, or the 
Things being done; and not at all, properly 
fpeaking, the Doing of it, or the Adion. 
Whereas the whole of Morality and Reli- 
igion confifting merely in Ai^iion itfel^ there 
is no Sort of Parallel between the »Cafcs. 
But if the Prince be fuppofed to regard only 
the Adion j /. e. only to defire to exercife, 
or in any Senfe prove, the Underftanding or 
3 Loyalty 
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Loyalty of a Semtfit i he vJ^ouid not always Chap. 
g^ye his Orders in fuch a plain Manner. YI. 
.It njay be piio|>er to add, that the Will c " 
Gpd,* rcipedting Morality ahd Religiwh may 
be.confidered, either as abiblutei eras only 
conditional. If it be, abfolute, • it canonly 
be thps, that wo fliould adk virtuoufly in 
fuch given' Circumftances j not that we 
(hould be brotignt to adi fo, by his chan- 
ging of our Circutaftances. And if God's 
.Will be thus abfolute, then it is in our 
Power, in the ' higheft and ftrpfteft Senfe, 
to Do or to Contradi61: his Will j which is 
a moft Weighty Confideration. Or His Will 
iTiay be conHdefed only as conditional, that 
if we adl fo and fb, we (hall be rewarded 5 
if other wife, puniflied : of whidi conditio^ 
nal Will of the Author of Nature, the 
Tw^hole Conftitution of it afibrds moft certaia 
Inftanccs, 

Upon the whole : that We are in a State 
of Religioa lieceflarily implies, that we are 
in a State of Probation : and the Credibility 
of our being at all in fuch a State being ad* 
mitted, there feems no peculiar Difficulty in 
fiippofing Our Probation to be, jiift as it 
is, in thofe Refpedls which are above objec*^ 
ted againft. There feems no Pretence, from 
the tieafon of the tbirigy to fay, that the 

Z 3 Trial 




InQ>rmation> Qr.iach ^ admits .no Room 
foi^DloMbti j(o M that thj^c. c^an bc^ no^p^i^* 
gcr -,of Miftarriage^ hut qthet frpox wfeir 
not attending to what th^ certainly l^^npiVi 
or from overhearing Pajjioq hurry^g.j^qfn 
on to adt contcaryto it*. Fof, fincc, to/o^ft 
ranee and Doi\bl a^rd Scqpe ^r ^j^c^ialfiQa 
ia all Senfes, as really as lotuitiy^ C^ 
or Certainty; .and ijnce the two fprpi^ af^ 
to be put to the fame Accouiity as Di^<p|ij[tie8 
in PraOicc \ Men's moral Probation may alfo 
be, whether they will tak6 due Care to in* 
form themfelves by impartial Coniid£rja,(^on, 
and afterwards whether they will ad as .the 
Cafe requires, upon the Evideace which tney 
have, however doubtful. And this We find 
by Experience^ is frequeatly our Probation ', 
in our temporal Capacity. For, . . the In^ 
formation which we want with Regard to 
our worldly- Intereftsi is by no xneans al- 
ways given us of Coqrfe, without any Care 
of our own* And. we are greatly liable; to 
Self-deceit from inward fecret Prejudic^,,;^n4 
alfo to the Deceits of others. So xhat;.td,W. 
able, to Judge what is. the prudent P^t^ cp- 
ten requires much and. diificuk C9ni^ 

Then 
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Tbcnitfter we have Judged ^ the Vdty beft y6 Ch^ap. 
can, ',<hc Evidence iipon \^hich Ve m6i| Vli 
aft, iiF we will Hire aild tf(a at all, iS perpetu-^ 
aBy. doubtful to. a very high Degree Arid tfee 
Cofrftitiitidn and Courfc of the W6rW in Fi<^ 
is iuch, ^ that Want of impdttial Confidefa- 
tiori Tyhat we haye to do^ and venturirrg upoa 
extravagant Courfes becaufe it is doubtful what 
\;^ill be the Confequence, are often naturally, 
/. €. providentially, altogether as fatal, as 
Mifcondud occafioned by heedlefs Inattention 
to what we certainly know, or difregarding 
it from overbearing Paffion. 

Several of the Obfervations here made, may 
well feem ftrange, perhaps unintelligible, to 
many good Men ; but if the Perfons for 
whofe Sake they are made think fo ; Per- 
fons who objedt as above, and throw off all 
Regard to Religion under Pretence of Want 
rff Evidence; I defire Them to confider 
again, whether their thinking fo, be owing to 
any thing unintelh'gible in thefe Obfervations, 
or to their own not having fuch a Senfe of 
Religion and ferious. SoUicitude about it, as 
even their State of Scepticifm does in all Rea- 
fon require ? It ought to he forced upon 
the Refledion of thefe Perfons, that our Na- 
ture and Condifiori necelTariry requtre us; 
in the daily Courfe of Life, to adt upon Evi- 

Z 4 dence 
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Part^ dcncc much lower than whatis commonly caU 
11. led probable ; to guard, not only againft what 
we fully be^qrc^ will, but a]^ s^nft what 
we think it fuppbfeable may, happen ; and to 
engage in ^ Purfuits when the ProbaIj(jlity>^^ 
greatly againft Succefs, if it t^ credible^ * that 
poffibly we inay focceedin^th^m. 
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^npHE Prefumptions againft Revdation, Chap, 
A^ and Obje<33ons againft the general VII. 
Scheme of Chriftianity, and particular things' 
relating to it, being removed ; there remains 
to be confidcred. What pofitive Evidence wc 
have for the Truth of it: chiefly in order to 
fee. What the Analogy of Nature fuggefts 
with regard to That Evidence, and the Objec- 
tions againft it : or to lee what is, and is al- 
lowed to be, the plain natural Rule of Judg- 
ment and of Adion, in our temporal Con- 
cerns, in Cafes where we have the fame Kind 
of i^yidence, and . the fame Kind of Objec- 
tions againft it, that we have in the Cafe be*^ 
fore us. 

Now in the Evidence of Chriftianity, there 
feem to be feveral things of great Weight, 
not reducible to the Head, either of Miracles, 
or the Completion of Prophecy, in the com- 
mon Acceptation of the Words. But thefe 
two are its direft and fundameQtal Proofe : 
And thofe other things, however confiderable 

thejr 
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Part Acy are, yet ought never to be urged apart 
II. from its direct Proofs, but .iJways to be johked 
with them*. -Thus jhe Rvjdenc^ DrChrifti^*. 
nity will be a long Series of things; reachhi^, 
as it feenis, from the Beginn^B^ of then Workl 
to the prefent Time, of great Variety and 
Compafs, taking in both the dired, and alio 
the collater^LProofs ; and making up^ ^ of 
them together, one Argtmnieiitf dieCbnvic- 
tioifi arifipg fi^om which Kind of Proof may 
be compared to what they call the BffeS in 
Aithftciftare or other Works of Art; ^ Re- 
fbTt from a. great Number oi Thrngs ib ^and 
fb. ififfaofed, and taken into one View. I 
Aatt merefore, FIRBTy mike Ibmcr Obfer- 
vationi fekting.ta Miradcs, and fhc'^tppcat-* 
mg Completions of Prophecy ; and om&hf 
wfcat Analogy ftrggefts, m Airfwer to the 
ObjeQions brought againft this Evidence. 
And^ SECO N1>L r„ 1 fliaH endeattotif icy 
give fome Account of die general Argument' 
now mentioned, confining both of the di- 
red: and collateral Evidence, confidcred* a^ 
making up one Argument: this being the 
kind, of Proof n'pon which wc' determine 
mojft Qjjeffions of Difficnity, corfeertiing 
common Pacfts, dfedggd to faavc^ happened 
or feemrng- Kkely m h'apperf i e^etiafly Qg«P 
tidns^rdaingtcrCbndua:. ' . 



updh ! («hfc idirefit f Proof of Chriftiairity from "VITT' 
Minadea^nd'Prbphecy, and upon the Objec- 
tions Mtedged agaittft it. 
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liilNbvrtbe following Qbfervation^,- re* 
lalimg; tortile* hiftofical Evidence of Miractes 
wroi^fit in • Attsefferion of Chriftianit j, ' apA 
piciar:tafcc^fgreact Weight. >. 

t; >Tho01d Teftamertt affords u&l5ie fam* 
hiitoridal E yifericc of ^the M if adcs of Mofes 
and of &e Prephcte, as of thfe cohmnrOn cr- 
til'Mftojyof Mofes dnd the Kings of 7^/7^/j- 
or^ a8 ibf iktQ Affairs' of the Jevriih Nation. 
And dae Gofpeb and the A^s aiford us thiC 
fame -hiftorical Evidence of the Miracles of 
Chcift and the Apoftles, as of the common 
Matlw» related in them. This indeed could 
not have been affirmed by any reafonablc 
Man, if the Aothbrs of thefe Books, likri 
many other Hiftorian?, hid appeared to make 
aa; entertaining. Manner of Writing thcit 
Aim ';f though they had interfperfed Mtraclci 
in their .Works, at proper Diftancesand upon 
propor -Occafions. Thefe might have ani- 
mated ^' dull Relation, amufed the Reader 
and engaged his Attention. And the lame 
Account would naturally have been given oi 
therft, .-as, of the Speeches and Defcription? 

of 
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Part of fuch Authors : the fame Account, in a 
II, Manner, ias is to be glven^jivhy the i^t? 
make Ufe of Wonders auli Prodigksjf oJStjt 
theFaAs^ bbth miraculous / and. iDatar«jl^Iiin 
Scripture, are related in pkdn unadomod I^ai?- 
radves : and both of them a^peai^ in^R^- 
Ipedts, to Aand upon die iame^ootolfiiijSx)- 
lical Evidence. Farther: 'Some Paate^Ssrip- 
ture, containing an Account ofs MimdoSifvLl- 
\j fufficicnt to prove the TVuth(of /Cbsftia- 
hity, arc quoted as gieriuincy itG^ thejAge in 
which they are faid to be -written,. d9wp to 
the prefent: And no other Parts, trf/ tJaem, 
jxiaterial in the prefent Qaeftioni a^e Ott^ttcd 
^ to be quoted in fuch Manner, as to jaffixr^ .^ny 
Sort of Proof of their not bcii^ .gcimine. 
And, as common Hiftoty, wheo' ccJ^od in 
Queftion in any Inftance, may often bo'^^eat- 
ly. confirmed by cotemporaiy ca? fub^uent 
Events more known and acknowledged 5 and 
as the common Scripture-hiftory ; like many 
others, is thus confirmed : fo likewiic is the 
miraculous Hiftory of it, not only in parti- 
cular Inftances, but in general. For, the 
Eftablifhmcnt of the Jewifh and Cfariftian 
Religions, which were Events cotemporary 
with the Miracles related to be wrought in 
Atteftation of both, or fubfequent to ihem, 
thefe Events are juft what we fhouldihave ex^ 
pedled, upon Suppofition fuch Miracles were 
really wrought to atteft the Truth of thoie 

ReU^ 
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Rdf^iom. Thefe Miracles .are a fatisfadoiy Chap* 
Accoiwt-. of 'ihdk'. Events r- of whichy no VII. 
6ther'fallasfa6tory AC(^(mnt can be given 5 ; nqr 
^nf Account tat a^H but what is imaginary 
m^dsly and invqnted. It is to be added^ that 
the nx>A obviouSy $he moft ,eafy and dire^ 
Accoiint of this Hiftory, how it cacoe to be 
written arid to be. received in the World, as a 
true HIilory ^is^ that it really is ib: nor can 
any other Account of it be esUy and dire£t« 
Now, though an Account, not at all obvious, 
but very far-fctdicd and indirect, may in* 
deed be, and often is, the true Account o£a 
Mfttter; yet it cannot be admitted on t&e 
Authority of its being afferted. Mere Gu^fe, 
Suppofition, andPo&ttlity, when oppoie4 to 
hiftorical Evidence, prove nothing, but mat 
hi^ical Evidence is not demonifa:ative« 

i 

Now the jufi Confequence from all this, I 
think, is, that the Scripture-hiftory in general 
is:« to be admitted as an authentick genuine 
Hiftory, till fomewhat poikive be alledged 
difficient to invalidate it. But no Man will 
deny die Confequence to be, .that it cannot be 
Meftedy or, thrown by as of no Authority, 
till it can. be; proved to be of none; even 
though the'Bvidence now mentioned for its 
Authority, were doubtful. This Evidence 
may be conftonted, by hiftorical Evidence 
oh the other Side, if there be any ; or general 

Incre«- 
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PAK^'t^ Incredibility in ^1? thinga rdatefl, orlnifdtt- 
.tiJ fifteocc in;thc general Tiiri;i of. the H^ryj^ 
' woal^ provfrii to be of. no Authority. ^ Birt 
fiocc; upon the ^Facc df jthe Matter, u|)on,a 
firft and general Viefvv» the Appearance i^ ^last/i 
k 13 an authentick Hiibrj i it cannot be de-* 
lettiuned to be ^3:ious wkbout fonxe Prooi^ 
that it is fo. And the following Obfervatipm, 
in Support of tbefe and coincident with them> 
will greatly confirm the biflorical EvK^nce 
for the Truth of Cbriftknity. ./ 

; ±. :Th€ EpifHes cf St. Pauly froni th6 
Nature of epiftolary Writings, and mOTeoFCf 
fixMn 'fererttl of them being written, not to 
jwtrticttlar Perfons, but to Churches -, cawy in 
ihcm Evidences of their being genuine, be* 
yond what c^3 be in a mere hiftorical Narra- 
tive, left to the World at large. This Evi- 
dence, joined with That whidi they have in. 
common with the reft of the New Tefta- 
mcnty feems not to leave fo much as any 
particular Pretence for deaying their Ge- 
nuinenefs, coniidered as an ordinary Matter 
of Fadt, or of Criticifm : I fay particular 
Pretence, for denying it ; becaufe any fihgle 
F»5k, of fiich a Kind and fuch Antiquity, 
nrtay ha^e|3?xs?rW Dcuhts raifed concerning it, 
from the v$ry Nature of human Affairs and 
lucsotan Tefiimoiiy. There is dfo to be men- 
tiossctd^' ^ diitii^ and p^^fictilar Evidence of 

the 



the GenuinqnoB; of the Epjftle . plucfly refcr^ Chap. 
red to We, the ifibrft to the Corinthians j frpjjtj VII. 
the Manner in which it is quoted by Ckmetif 
Romania^ in an Epiftle of his own to That 
Church*. Now uicfe Epiftles- afford a Proojf 
of ChriAianity,. detached from all others, 
.which is, I think, a thing of Weight ; an4 
alfo a Proof of a Nature and Kind pecu^ 
liar to itfelf. Fw, 

-• * « • i w 

. In them the Author declares, th?it lie rccei- - 
yed the Gofpel in general, and the Inftitution 
of |:he Communion in particular, not from 
the reft of the Apoftles, or jointly together 
with them, but alone, from Chrift himfelf ; 
whoqf^ he declares likewife, conformably to 
the Hiftory in the A£lsy that he faw after 
his Afcenfion **. So that the Teftimony of 
St.- Pmil is to be considered, as detached from 
Tl^t of the reft of the Apoftles. 

And he declares ftrther, that he was en^ 
dued with a Power of working Miracles, ag 
-what was publickly known to thofe very 
People, fpeaks of frequent and great Variety 
of miraculous Gifts as then fii-bfifting in thofe 
very Churches, to which he was writing; 
which he was reproving, for feverallrregulari* 
ties ; and where he had peribnal Oppofers : 

» Clem- Rom. Ep. I. c. 47- 

^ Gal. i. Cor. xi. 23, &c. 1 Cor. xv« 8. 

He 
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Part He mcntidns thcfe Gifts incidentally, in the 
n. moft cafy Manner and without Effort j by 
way of Reproof to thofc who had them, for 
their indecent Ufe of them ; and by way of 
depredating them, in Comparifon of moral 
Virtues ; In Ihort he fpeaks to thcfe Churches, 
of thefe miraculous Powers, in the Man- 
ner, any one would ipeak to another of a 
thing, which was as lamiliar and as much 
known in common to them both, as any thing 
in the World ^ And this, as hath been ob- 
ierved by feveral Perfons, is furely a very con- 
fiderable thing. 

2. It is an acknowledged hiftorical Faft, 
that Chriftianity offered itfelf to the World, 
and demanded to be received, upon the Alle- 
gation, /. e. as Unbelievers wpuld /peak, 
upon the Pretence, of Miracles, pubfickly 
wrought to atteft the Truth of it, in fuch an 
Age ; and that it was aftually received by 
great Numbers in that very Age, and upon 
the profefled Belief of the Reality of thefe 
Miracles. And Chriftianity, including the 
Difpenfation of the Old Teftament, feems 
diftinguiflied by This from all other Religions. 
I mean, that this does not appear to be the 
Cafe with regard to any other: for furely it 

^ Rom. .XV. 19. \ Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10 — 23, &c. and 
c.^iii. I, 2, 8» and tke whole xiv^** ch. 2 Cor. xii. iz, 13. 
Cal. iii, 2. s« 

wOl 
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\^1U not.be fuppofed to lie upon gny PerfpB, Csap. 
to* prqyc by jjpfitive hiftoricafEvidence, ^tbaf vjl. 
it was not It dpes in no Sprt appear*, tlijat 
Mahometanifin was firft received in the Wprld 
upon the Foot of fuppofed Miracles ^ /. e^ 
pubJIck ones : for, as Revelation \^ itfelf pi- 
ractdpus, all Pretence to it muft neceffarily 
itt>ply fome Pretence of Miracles. And it Is 
a known Faft, that it was immediately, a( 
the very firft, propagated by other Means^ 
And gsi particular Inftitutions, whether in Pa* 
ganifin or Popoy^ faid to be confirmed by 
Miracles after tho^ Inftitutions had jobtaihep, 
arc not to the Pprpofe : So, were there what 
iW^^t be called Hiftoncal Proofs th^t any of 
them were introduced %by a fuppo^d divine 
Coaun^d, bdieved to be attefted by Mira*- 
clesi diefe would pot be in any wife parallel. 
For fingle things of this $ort {ire eafy tQ bp 
accounted for, after Parties are formed, and 
have Power in their Hands ^ apd the I^eader$ 
of theni are in Veneration with the Multi- 
tude; and political Intcrefts are blended with 
religious Oaims, and religious Diftinftions. 
But before any thing of this Kind, for a few 
Perions^ and thoie of the loweft Rank, all 
at OQce, to bring over fuch gre^ Numbers to 
a new Religion, and get it to ^be recelvec} up- 
aa the particular Evidence of Miracles ; this 
is ^uite anc^er thing. And I think it will be 

' See the Korap, c. xiii. and c* ;EviL 
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allowed by any fair Adverfary, that thtf 
Fadt now mentioned, taking in all the Cir- 
cumftanccs of it, is peculiar to the Chriftian 
Religion, However, the Fadl itfelf is allow- 
ed, that Chriftianity obtained, /. e. was pro- 
fefled to be received in the World, upon the 
Belief of Miracles, immediately in the Age 
in which it is faid thofe Miracles were 
wrought : Or that This is what its firft Con- 
verts would have alledged, as the Reafon for 
their embracing it. Now certainly it is not 
to be fuppofed, that fuch Numbers of Men, 
in the moft diftant Parts of the World, 
Ihould forfake the Religion of their Country, 
in which they had been educated ; feparatc 
themfelves from their Friendsj particularly in 
their feftival Shows and Solemnities, to which 
the common People are (b greatly addidted, 
and which were of a Nature to engage them 
much more, than any thing .of That Sort 
amongft us ; and embrace a Religion, which 
could not but expofe them to many Inconve- 
niences, and indeed muft have been a giving 
up the World in a great Degree, even from 
the very firft, and before the Empire engaged 
in Form againft them : it cannot be fuppofed, 
that fuch Numbers fliould rrvake fo great, and, 
to fay the leaft, fo inconvenient a Change in 
their' whole Inftitution of Life, unlefs they 
^were really convinced of the Truth of thofe 
r Miracles, upon the Knowledge or Belief of 
3 • which, 
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Xvhich, they profefled to make it. hxa^ it Chap. 
will, I fuppofe, readily be acknowledged, VII. 
that the Generality of the* firft Converts to 
Chriftianity, muft have believed them : that 
as by becoming Chriftians, they declared to 
the World, they were fatisfied of the Truth 
of thofe Miracles ; fo this Declaration was to 
be credited. And this their Teftimony is the 
fame Kind of Evidence for thofe Miracles, 
as if they had put it in Writing, and thefe 
Writings had come down to us. And it is 
real Evidence, becaufe it is of Fads, which 
they had Capacity and full Opportunity to 
inform themfelves of. It is alfo diftindt from 
the dired or exprefs hiftorical Evidence^ 
though it is of the fame Kind ; and it would 
be allowed to be diftindl in all Cafes. For 
were a Fad: exprefsly related by one or more 
antient Hiftorians, and dilputed in after Ages ; 
that this Fad is acknowledged to have been 
believed, by great Numbers of the Age in 
which the Hiftorian fays it was done, would 
be allowed an additional Proof of fuch Fad, 
quite diftind from the exprefs Teftimony of 
the Hiftorian. The Credulity of Mankind 
is acknowledged : and the Sufpicions of Man- 
kind ought to be acknowledged too; and 
their Backwardnefs even to believe, and great- 
er ftill to pradife, what makes againft their 
Intereft. And it muft particularly be re- 
membered, that Education, and Prejudice, 

A a 2 and 
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and Authority, were againfi Chriftianity, id 
the Age I am ipeaking of. So that the im- 
mediate Converfioii 01 fuch Numbers, is a 



real Prefumption of fbmewhat more than hu- 
man in this Matter : I fay Pr^fumptioii, for 



it is not dledged as a Pro6f alone and by it- 
fclf. Nor heed any one of the things irieh- 
tioned iri this, Chapter, be confidered as a 
Proof by itfelf : and yet all of them tOgpthet 
may be one of the ftfoflgefi*, 

trpoft the whole : As there !s Ijtrge hllfori- 
tal Evidence, both dired ^d circUmflaridaiy 
of Miracles wrought iri Attfeftatibn of Chrif- 
tianity, colleded by thofe who have writ up^ 
on the SubjeSi:: it lies updtl Unbelievers to 
ihew,. why this Evidente is not to be crfedit- 
ied* This Way of fpeakirig is> I tlnhK, juft; 
and what Perfons who Write in I)efence of 
Religion, niturallv fall ihtb. Ttet, in a Mat- 
ter of fuch uhlpeakable Importante, thepro-^ 
per Quefiion is, not vvhota it lies Upoh> ac- 
cording to the Rules of Argument, to main- 
lain or confute ObjedicJiiS: blit, whether 
there really are any, agaihft this Evidence 
fufficient, in Reafon, to dfcftrby the Credifc 
pf it. However, Unbeliever^ fefem to tidce 
upon them the part of flle\^ing thit theit arc. 



^ P- 3$9» &^' 
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. They alledge, that numberlefs cnthufiat- Chap. 
jick People, in different Ages and Countries, VII. 
e^pofe themielves to the fame Difficulties 
which the primitive Chriftians did s and are 
ready to give up their Lives, for the mofl idle 
f'oUies imaginable. But it is not very 
clear, to what Purpoie this Otje&ion is 
brought For every one, forely, in every 
Cafe, mud diftinguifh between Opinions and 
Fafts. And though Tcftimony is no Proof 
of enthufiaftick Opinions, or of any Opi- 
nions at all ; yet it is allowed, in all other 
Cafes, to be a Proof of FaQs. And a Per- 
son's laying down his Life in Atteftation of 
F^fts or of Opinions, is the ftrongeft Proof of 
,his believing mem. And if die Apoftles and 
their Cotemporaries did believe the Fadls, in 
Atteftation of which they expofed themielves 
to Sufferings and Dealhi ; this their Belief, or 
rather Knowledge, muft be a Proof of thpfe 
Fa<9s: for they wer« fuch as came under 
the Obfervation of their Seqfes. And though 
it is. not of equal Weight, yet it is of Weight, 
that the Martyrs pf the next Age, notwith- 
ftandiag they were not,Eye-witneflfe$ of thofe 
Fads, as were the Apoftles and their Cotem- 
poraries, had, however, full Opportunity to 
inform themfelvQs, whether they were true 
or not, and gave equal Proof of their belie- 
ving them, to be true. 

A a 3 But 
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But Enthufiafm, it is fald, greatly weakens 
the Evidence of Teftimony even for Fa£ts, in 
Matters relating to Religion : Some feem' to 
think, it totally and abfolutely deftroys the 
Evidence of Teftimony upon this Subjedt. 
And indeed the Powers of Enthufiafm, and 
of Difeafcs too which operate in a like Man- 
ner, are very wonderful, in particular Inftan- 
ces. But if great Numbers of Men, not ap- 
pearing in any peculiar Degree weak, nor un- 
der any peculiar Sufpicion of Negligence, af- 
firm that they faw and lieard fuch things 
plainly with their Eyes and their Ears, and 
are admitted to be in earneft ; fuch Tefti- 
mony is Evidence of the ftrongeft Kind we 
can have, for any Matter of Fadl. Yet 
pofiibly it may be overcome, ftrong as it is, 
by Incredibility in the things thus attefted, or 
by contrary Teftimony. And in an InHznco 
where one thought it was fo overcome, it 
might be juft to confider, how far fuch Evi- 
dence, could be accounted for, by Enthufiafm : 
for it feems as if no other imaginable Ac- 
count were to be given of it. But till fuch 
Incredibility be fhewn, or contrary Teftimony 
produced, it cannot furely be expeded, that 
fo far-fetched, fo indired; and wonderfiil an 
Account of fuch Teftimony, as that of En- 
thufiafm muft be; an Account fo ftrange, 
XhsA the Generality of Mankind can fcaree be 

madQ 
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made to underftand what is meant by it : it Chap. 
cannot, I fay, bp expeded, that fuch Ac- VII. 
count will be admitted of fuch Evidence; 
when there is this diredt, eafy and obvious 
Account of it, that People really faw and 
heard a thing not incredible, which they 
affirm fincerely and with full AlTurance^ 
they did fee and hear. Granting then that 
Enthufiafm is not (ftridly fpeaking) an ab- 
fiird, but a poflible Account of fuch Tefti- 
mony : it is manifeft that the very Mention 
of it, goes upon the previous Suppofition, that 
the things fo attefled are incredible \ and there- 
fore need not be confidered, till they are fhewn 
to be fb. Much lefs need it be confidered, 
after the contrary has been proved. And I 
think it has been proved, to full Satisfadlion, 
that there is no Incredibility in a Revelation, 
in general \ or in fuch an one as the Chriftian, 
in pjirticular. However; as Religion is 
.fuppofed peculiarly liable to Enthufiafm, it 
may juft be obferved, that Prejudices almoft 
without Number and without Name, Ro- 
mance, Affedation, Humour, a Defire to 
engage Attention or to furprize, the Party- 
fpifit, Cuftom, little Competitions, unac- 
countable Likings, and Dillikings, thefe in- 
fluence Men ftrongly in common Matters. 
And as thefe Prejudices are often fcarce known 
or refledled upon by the Perfons themfelvcs 
who are influenced by them, they are to be 

; A a 4 confi-. 
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Part confidered as influences of a like Kftid td 
IL Enthufiafm* Yet human Teftimony in com- 
Aion Matters is naturally and juftly believed 
hotwithftanding. 

tt Is intimrated ferther, in a more rdittcd 
Way of ObfeiVatioti, th^t though it ftiould 
be proved,, that th6 Aj)oftles ihd firft ChriC- 
tiahs could not, m fomte llefoeds, be de- 
ceived themfelVes, and, in otner kefpefits, 
cannot be thought to have intended to impc^i: 
upon the World ; yet it will not follow, that 
their general Teftimony is , to be believedji 
though truly handed do'ivn to us : becaufe 
they might ftill in Paift, r. e. in other Re- 
fpeds, be deceived Themtelves, and in Part 
Wo defignedly impbfe upon Others j which, 
it is added, is a Thing vety Credible, frorfi 
^hat Mixture of real Erithufiafm, and rc^ 
Knavery, to be toet with in the fame Cha^ 
ra(^ersi And, I iiiuft epnfefs, I think the 
Matter of Fa6: contaiined ift this Obfervation 
upon Mankind, is iiot to 'be denied \ and thdt 
ibmcwhat vefy riiuch a*-kin to it, is often 
fupppfed in Scripture as a very common Cafe, 
and moft fcverely rfeprbved. But it were to 
have been expeaed, that Perfons capable of 
applying this Obfervation, as applied in the 
Objedion, might alfo frequently have met 
with the like iriixt Charader, In Inftancca 

where Religion was quite out of th^ Cafe, 
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The Thing plainly is, tHat Mankind are na- Chap« 
turally endued vniSti Reafbci, or a C^acity VIL 
of diftinguiihii^ between Tnllh and FaUe«' 
hood ; afnd as naiturally they are endued with 
Yoradty, or « Regard to Truth m whatth^ 
£iy : Bk from many Oocafions, they aie Ua^ 
ble to be pr^udiced aad Uafled and deceived 
'Snhen^&h^Sy and capable of intending to de* 
ceive Odiers, in m^ery different Degree : Ia«* 
ibn^ch that, as we are tdl liaUe to be de^ 
ceived by Ptgudice, fb Itke^ife it feems ta 
lye YK)t an uncottnuon thing, for Perlbns, 'whQ» 
from their Rqgard to Troth, would not in^ 
v^Mt a Lie eittirely without any FoundAioii 
tit a)U to prc^agate lit with heightning^Cir* 
ctimftances, after it is once invented and 
fet a-going. And Others, ^ough they wbuld 
not frcpa^ate a Lie, yet, which is a lower 
Degree ^f Falfhood, will let it pafi without 
Contradiction. Sat notwitkftai^iqg dl this, 
'human Teftimony remains ftiU a naturd 
<jround of Aifent; and this Aflent, a natii- 
ral Principle of ASion* 

It is objeiSed farther, diat however it has 
happened, the VaSfv^ thdt Maiikind have, ia 
<)ifferent Ages, bben ftrangely deluded with 
Pretences to Miracles and Wonders. But it 
is by no means to be admitted, that they have 
been oftener, or are at all more liaUe to be 
"deceived by tfiefe Pretences, dian by others. 

It 
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It is added, that there is a very confiderabic 
Degree of hiftorical Evidence for Miracles, 
which are, on all hands, acknowledged to be 
fabulous. But fuppofe there were even the 
Uke hiftorical Evidence for Thefe, to what 
there is for Thofe alkdged in Proof of Chrif- 
tianity, which yet is in no wife allowed, but 
foppbfe this ; the Confequence would not 
be, that the Evidence of the latter is not to 
be admitted. Nor is there a Man in the 
World who, in common Cafes, would con- 
clude tfius. For, what would fuch a Con- 
clufion really amount to but this, that Evi- 
dence Confuted by contrary Evidence, or any 
way over-balanced, ^ deftroys the Credibility of 
other Evidence, neither confuted, nor ovcr- 
i>alanced ? To argue, that becauie there isy 
if there were, like Evidence from Teftimony, 
for Miracles acknowledged falfe, as for thofe 
in Atteftation of Chriftianity, therefore the 
Evidence in the latter Cafe is not to be cre- 
dited; this is the fame as to argue, that if 
tvvo Men of equally good Reputation, had 
given Evidence in different Cafes no way con- 
nefted, and One of them had been convidcd 
of Perjury^ this confuted the Teftimony of 
the Other. 



Upon the whole then, the general Obfer- 
yation that humaQ Creatures are fo liable to 
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be deceived, from Enthufiafm in Religion, Chap. 
and Principles equivalent to Enthufiafm in VIL . 
common Matters, and in both from Negli- 
gence ; and that they are fo capable of dif- 
honeftly endeavouring to deceive others ; this 
does indeed weaken the Evidence of Tefti- 
mony in all Cafes, but does not deftroy it in 
any. And thefe things will appear, to diffe- 
rent Men, to weaken the Evidence of Tcfti- 
mony, in different Degrees : in Degrees pro- 
portionable to the Obfervations they have 
made, or the Notions they have any way 
taken up> concerning the Weaknefs and Neg- 
ligence and Difhonefly of Mankind ; or con- 
cerning the Powers of Enthufiafm, and Pre- 
judices equivalent to it. But it feems to me, 
that People do not know what they fay, who 
affirm thefe things to deftroy the Evidence 
from Teftimony, which we have of the 
Truth of Chriftianity. Nothing can deftroy 
the Evidence of Teilimony in any Cafe, but 
a Proof of Probability, that Perfons are not 
competent Judges of the Fadls to which they 
give Teftimony ; or that they are aftually 
under fome indirect Influence in giving it, in 
fuch particular Cafe, l^'Al this be made out, 
the natural Laws of human Aftions require, 
that Teftimony be admitted. It can never be 
fufficient to overthrow dire6t hiftorical Evir 
dence, indolently to fay, that there afe fo 
many Principles, from whence Men are lia- 
ble 
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Ea«t bjcto w deceived themfclves and diipoied tQ 
' IL Receive others, e^ecially in Matters of Reli- 
'gion, that one knows not what to believe. 
And it is furprizing Perfons can help refledt- 
ing, that (his very Manner of fpeakmg, iiip* 
p^es they are not fatisfied that there is no- 
tbipg in ihe ^Evidence, of which th^ fpeak 
thu«j or that tbey can avoid obferving, if 
they dp make this Reflection, chat it is, on 
fucb a Subjedb, a very xpaterial one \ 

^And over-againft all th^fe Objedions, k 
to be fet, the Importance of Chriftianity, as 
what muft have engaged the Attention of its 
firft Converts, fo as to have rendered them Icfe 
liable to be deceived from Carelcflheis, than 
they would in common Matters ; and like- 
wife the. ftrong Obligations to Veracity, which 
thpir 1R.eligion laid diem under : So that the 
.firft and moft obvious Prefumption is, that 
they could not be deceived themfclves, nor 
would deceive pthers. And this Prefumption 
. in f this .Degree, is peculiar to the Teftimony 
we have been confidepng* 

In Argument, Aflertions are nothing in 

therpfelves, ^ud have an Air of Pofitivenef?, 

which fometimes is not very eafy : Yet th^ 

are neceflary, and neceffary to be repeated i 

ilh jorder to conneft a Difcourfe, ,and diftindlly 

' See the foregping Chapter. 

to 
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to lay before the View of the Reackj, what CsaK 
is propoffed to be proved, and what is left as VII. 
proved. Now the Conclufion from the fore-^ 

foing Obfervations is, I think, beyond all 
)oubt, this: That Unbelievers muft be 
forced to adoiit the ex:temal Evidence foif 
Chriftianity, i. e. the Proof of Miracles 
wrought to atteft it, to be of real Weight 
and very coiifideraljle ; though they cannot 
iallow it to b6 fiifficifent, to convince them of 
the Reality of thofe Miracles. And as they 
muft, in all Reafon, admit this ; fb it feem$ 
to me, that upon Confideration they would, 
in t^'aft, admit it; thofe of them, I mean, 
ivho know any thing at all of the Matter t 
In like Manner as Perfons, in many Cafes^ 
own, they fee ftrong Evidence from Tefti- 
inony, for the Truth of things, which yet 
they cannot be Convinced are true: Caies, 
fuppofe, where there is contrary Teftimony t 
or thingjs which they think, whether with or 
'without keafon, to be incredible. But there 
is ho Teftimony contrary to That which wfe 
have been conlidering : and it has been fully 
proved, that there is no Incredibility, ill 
Chriftianity in general, or in any Part of it. 

II. As to the Evidence for Chriftianity 

. trom Prophecy, I Ihall only make fome few 

gieneral Obfervations, which are fuggefted hjf 

th6 Analogy of Nature j /. e, by die ac^ 

knowledged 
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Part knowledged natural Rules of judging in com-* 
IL mon Matters, concerning Evidence of a like 
Kind to this from Prophecy. 

1. The Obfcurity or Unintelligiblenefs of 
one Part of a Prophecy, does not, in any De- 
gree, invalidate the Proof of Forefight, a- 
rifing from the appearing Com pletion of thoie 
other Parts which are underftood. For the 
Cafe is evidently the fame, as if thole Parts, 
which are not underftood, were loft, or not 
written at all, or written in an unknown 
Tongue, Whether this Obfervation be com- 
monly attended to or not, it is fo evident, 
than one can fcarce bring onefelf to fet down 
ian inftance in common Matters, to exempli- 
fy it. However, Suppofe a Writing, partly 
in Cypher, and partly in plain Words at 
Length ; and that in the Part one underftood, 
there appeared Mention of feveral known 
Fa<3:s : It would never come Into any Man's 
Thoughts to imagine, that if he underftood 
the Whole, perhaps he might find, that thofe 
Fads were not in Reality known by the 
Writer. Indeed, both in this Example and 
the thing intended to be exemplified by it, 
our not underftanding the Whole (the whole 
.fuppofe of a Sentence or a Paragraph) might 
ibmetimes occafion a Doubt, whether one 
underftood the literal Meaning of fuch a Part : 
But this comes under another Confideration. 

For 
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For the fame Reafon, thpugh a Man {hould Chap^ 
be incapable, for Want of Learning, or Op- VII. 
porturiities of Inquiry, or from not having 
.turned his Studies this Way, even fo much as 
to judge, whether particular Prophecies, have 
been throughout compleatly fulfilled ; yet he 
may fee, in genferal, that they have been ful- 
filled to fuch a Degree, as, upon very good 
Ground, to be convinced of Forefight more 
dian human in fuch Prophecies, and of fuch 
Events being intended by them. For the 
fame Reafon alio, though, by Means of the 
Deficiencies in civil Hiftory, and the different 
Accounts of Hiftorians, the moft learned 
^ould not be able to make out to Satisfadion, 
that fuch Parts of the Prophetick Hiftory 
•have been minutely and throughout fulfilled ; 
yet a very ftrong Proof of Forefight . may 
arife, from That general Completion of them, 
which .is made out : As much Proof of Fore- 
fight, perhaps, as the Giver of Prophecy in- 
tended fhould ever be afforded by fuch Parts 
of Prophecy. 

2, A long Series of Prophecy being appli- 
cable to fuch and fuch Events, is itfelf a Proof; 
-that it was intended of them : as the Rules, 
by which we naturally judge and determine, 
in common Cafes parallel to this, will fhew. 
This Obfervation I make in Anfwer to the 

common 
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Part common Objedion againft the Application of 
n. die ProDhcdes^ that confidering each oi 
them dimndly by itfelf^ it does not at all 
appear, that they were intended of thofe 
particidar Einents .to which they are applied 
by ChrKtians ; and therefore it is to be fup- 
pofed, that, if they meant any thing, they 
were intended of other Events unknown to 
us, and not of thefe at all. 

Now there are two Kinds of writing,' 
which bear a great Reiemblance to Prophecy^ 
with Reipe£t to the Matter before us : the 
Mythological, and the Satirical where the Sa-* 
tire is, to a certain Degree, concealed. And 
a Man might be affured, that he under{hx>4 
what an Author intended by a Fable or Para- 
ble, related without any Application or Mo*- 
ral, merely from feeing it to be eafily capa- 
ble of fuch Application, and that fudb a Mo* 
ral might naturally be deduced from it* And 
he might be fully aflured, that fuch Peticms 
and Events were intended in a Satirical Writ- 
ing, merely frdm its being applicable to ^m. 
And, agreeably to the laft Obfcrvation, he 
might be in a good Meafure (atisfied cS it, 
though he were not enough informed in A^ 
fairs, or in die Story of fuch Peribns, to un* 
derftand half the Satire. For, his Satisfac- 
tion, that he uoderftood the Meaning, die 
intended Meaning, of tiidfe Writings, would 

3 be 
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be greater or lefs, in Proportion as he faw the Chap. 
general Turn of them to be capable of fuch VII. 
Application : and in Proportion to the Num- 
ber of particular things capable of it. And 
thus, if a long Series of Prophecy is applica- 
ble to the prefent State of the Church, and 
to the political Situations of the Kingdoms of 
the World, fome thoufand Years after thefe 
Prophecies were delivered, and a long Series 
of Prophecy delivered before the Conjing of 
Chrift is applicable to him ; thefe things ar? 
in themfelves a Proof, that the prophetick 
Hiftory was intended of Him, and of thofe 
Events : in proportion as the general Turn of 
it is capable of fuch Application, and to the 
Number and Variety of particular Prophe- 
cies capable of it. And though, in all juft 
way of Confideration, the appearing Com- 
pletion of Prophecies, is to be allowed to be 
thus explanatory of, and to determine their 
Meaning \ yet it i^ to be remembered farther, 
that the ancient Jews applied the Prophecies 
to a Mefliah before his Coming, in much 
the fame Manner as Chriftians do now : An4 
that the primitive Chriftians interpreted the 
Prophecies refpefting the State of the Church 
and of the World in the laft Ages, in the 
Senfe, which the Ev6nt feems to confirm and 
verify. And from thefe things, it may be 
piadc appear : 

Bb 3. That 
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3. That the fhewing even to a high Pro- 
bability, if that could be, that die Prophets 
thought of fome other Events, in fuch and 
fuch PrediSions, and not thofe at all, which 
Chriftians alledge to be Completions of thpfc 
Predidions; or that fuch and fuch Prophe- 
cies are capable of being applied to other E- 
vents than thofe, to which Chriftians apply 
them ■ t)iat this would not confute or dc- 
ftroy the .Force of the Argument from Pro- 
phecy, even with regard to thofe very In- 
ftances. For, obferve how this Matter really 
is. if one knew fuch a Perfbn to be the fole 
Author of fuch a Book, and was certainly af- 
fured, or fatisfied to any Degree, that one 
knew the Whole of what he intended in it j 
one fhould be aflured or fatisfied to fuch De- 
gree, that one knew the whole Meaning of 
that Book : for the Meaning of a Book, is 
nothing but the Meaning of the Author. But 
if one knew a Perfon to have compiled a 
Book out of Meqioirs, which he received 
from Another, of vaftlyfuperior Knowledge 
in the Subjeft of it, efpecially if it were a 
Book full of great Intricacies and Difficulties ; 
if would in no wife follow, that one knew 
the whole Meaning of the Book, from know- 
ing the whole Meaning of the Compiler : for 
the original Memoirs, /. e. the Author of 
them, might have, and there would be 

no 
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no. Degree of Prefumption, in many Ca- Chap. 
fes, againft fuppofing him to have, ibme VII. 
farther Meaning, than the Compiler faw. 
To fay then, that the Scriptures and the 
things contained in them can have no 
other or farther Meaning, than thofe Per- 
Ions thought, or had, M^ho firft recited or 
wrote them ; is evidently faying, that thofe 
Perfons were the original, proper, and fole 
Authors of thofe Books, /. e. that they are 
not infpired : vs^hich is abfurd, whilft the 
Authority of thefe Books is under Examina- 
tion ; /. e, till you have determined they are 
of no divine Authority at all. Till this be 
determined, it muft in all Reafon be fupppfed, 
not indeed that they have, for this is taking 
for granted that they are infpired, but that 
they may have, fome farther Meaning than 
what the Compilers faw or underftood. And 
upon this Suppofition, it is fuppofeable alfo, 
that this farther Meaning may be fulfilled. 
Now Events correfponding to Prophecies, in- 
terpreted in a different Meaning from That, 
in which the Prophets are fuppofed to have 
underftood them ; this affords, in a Manner, 
the fame Proof, that this different Senfe was 
originally intended, as it would have afforded, 
if me Prophets had not underftood their Pre- 
<ii(ftions in the Senfe it is fuppofed they did : 
becaufe there is no Prefumption of Their 
Senfe of them, being the whole Senfe of 

Bb 2 them« 
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them. And it has been already (hewn, t|i^t 
the apparent Completions of Prophecy, muft 
be allowed to be explanatory of its Meaning. 
So that the Queftion is, whether a Series of 
Prophecy has been fulfilled, in a natural or 
proper, /. e. in any real, Senfe of the Words 
of it. For fuch Completion is equally a 
Proof of Forefight more than human, whe- 
ther the Prophets are, or are not, fuppofed, 
to have underftood it in a different S?nfe. I 
fay, fuppofed : for, though I think it clear, 
that the Prophets did not underftand the full 
Meaning of their Prediftions ; it is another 
Queftion, how far they thought they did, 
and in what Senfe they underftood th?m» 

Hence may be feen, to how little Purpofe 
thofe Perfons bufy themfelves, who endeavou;" 
to prove, that the prophetick Hiftory is appli- 
cable to Events, of the Age in \vhich it wa^ 
written, or of Ages before it. Indeed tq 
have proved this before there ^Yas any Ap- 
pearance of a farther Completion of it, might 
have anfwered fome Purpofe; for it might 
have prevented the Expedtation of any fuch 
farther Completion, Thus could Porphyry 
have fliewn, that fome principal Parts of the 
Book of Daniel, for Ihftance, the feventh 
Verfe of the feventh Chapter, which the 
phriftians interpreted of the latter Ages, 
^as aoplicable tj Pyents^ which bappencc^ 
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before or about the Age of Antiochus EpU Chap. 
phanes ; this might have prevented them from VII. 
expeding any farther Completion of it. And,' 
unlefe there was then, as I think there mud 
have been, external Evidence concerning that 
Book, more than is come doven to us ; fuch 
a Difcovery might have been a Stumbling- 
block in the Way of Chriftianity itfelf : con- 
lidering the Authority which our Saviour has 
given to the Book of Daniel^ and how much 
the general Scheme of Chriftianity prefup- 
pofcs the Tmth of it. But even This Dif- 
covery, had there been any fuch \ would be 
of very little Weight with reafonable Men 
Now ; if this Paffage, thus applicable to E- 
vents before the Age of Porphyry ^ appears to 
be applicable alfo to Events, which lucceeded 
the Diflblution of the Roman Empire. I 
mention this, not at all as intending to infinu- 
ate, that the Divifion of this Empire into ten 
Parts, for it plainly was divided into about 
that Number, were, alone and by itfelf, of 
any Moment in verifying the prophetick Hif- 
tory : but only as an Example of the thing I 

8 It appears, that Porphyry did nothing worth mentioning 
in this Way. For Jerom on the Place fays : Duas pofteriores 
hejiias i n uno Macedonum regno ponit. And as to the ten 
Kings ; Decern reges enumerate qtufuerunt [tennjjimi : ipfofque 
reges non unius ponit regni^ virbi gratia^ Macedonia t Syria^ 
Afijs^ et JBgypti ; fed de diverfis- regnis unum effixit regum or~ 
dinem. And in this way of InterpretacioDy any thing may be 
made of any thing, 

P b 3 am 
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am fpeaking of. And thus upqn the whole, 
the Matter of Enquiry evidently muft be, as 
above put, Whether the Prophecies are appli- 
cable, to Chrift, and to the prefcnt State of 
the World and of the Church ; applicable 
in fuch a Degree, as to imply Forefight : 
Not whether they are capable of any othw 
Application ; though I know no Pretence for 
faying, the general Turn of them is capable 
of any other. 

Thefe Obfelratipns are, I think, juft ; and 
the Evidence referred to in tliem, real: 
Though there may be People who will not 
accept, of fuch imperfeft Information from 
Scripture. Some too have not Integrity and 
Regard enough to Truth, to attend to Evi- 
dence, which keeps the Mind in Doubt, 
perhaps Perplexity, and which is much of a 
different Sort from, what they expeded. And 
it plainly requires a Degree of Modeily and 
Fairnefs, beyond what every one has, for a 
Man to fay, not to the World, but to Him- 
feif, that there is !a real Appearance of fome- 
what of great Weight in this Matter, though 
he is not able thoroughly to fatjsfy himfeif 
about it y but it (hall have its Influence upon 
him, in Proportion to its appearing Ideality 
and Weight. It is much more eafy, and 
more falls in widi the Negligence, Prcfump- 
tion and Wflfulnefs of the Generality, toidc- 

termine 
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tcrminc at once, with a dccifive Air, There Chap, 
is nothing in it. The Prejudices arifitig from VII. 
tlhat abfolate Contempt and Scorn, with which 
this Evidence is treated in the World, I do 
liot mention. For what indeed can be faid to 
Perlbns, who ate weak enough in their Un- 
derftandings, to think This any Prefumption 
againft it ; or, if they do not, are yet weak 
enough in their Temper to be influenced, by 
fiich Prejudices, upon fuch a Subjedt. 

I (hall now, SECO ND L r, endeavour 
to give fome Account of the general Argu- 
ment for the Truth of Chriftianity, confiding 
both of the direft and circumftantlal Evi- 
dence, confidered as making up one Argu- 
ment. Indeed to ftate and examine this Ar- 
gument fully, would be a Work much be- 
yond the Compafs of this whole Treatife : 
Nor is fo much as a' proper Abridgment of it 
to be expedled here. Yet the prefent Subje<5l 
requires to have fome brief Account of it gi- 
ven. For it is the Kind of Evidence, upon 
which moil Queftions of Difficulty, in com- 
mon Pradice, are determined : Evidence 
arifing from various Coincidences, which fup- 
port and confirm each other, and in this Man- 
ner prove, with more or lefs Certainty, the 
Point under Confideration. And I chufe to 
do it alfo : Firft, becaufe it : feems to be of 
the greateft Importance, and not duly attend- 

Bb4 ed 
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Part ed to by every one, that the Proof of Reve- 
II. lation is, not fome direct and exprefs things 
only, but a great Variety of circutnftantial 
things alfo 5 and that though e^ch of thefe 
direft and circumftantial things, is indeed 
to be confidered feparately, yet they are 
afterwards to be joined together ; for that 
the proper Force of the Evidence, confifts in 
the Refult of thofe feveral things, confide- 
red in their Refpedls to each other, and 
united into one View : And in the next Place, 
becaufe it feems to me, that the matters of 
Fad here fet down, which are acknowledged 
by Unbelievers, muft^be acknowledged by 
them alfb to contain together a Degree of E- 
vidence of great Weight, if they could be 
brought to lay thefe feveral things before them- 
felves diftinftly, and then with Attention con- 
fider them together ; inftead of that curfory 
Thought of them, to which we are familia- 
rifed. For being familiarifed to the curlbry 
Thought of things, as really hinders tlie 
VSTeight of them from being feen, as from ha- 
ving its due Influence upon Praftice. 

The thing aflerted, and the Truth of 
which is to be enquired into, is this : That 
over and above our Reafon and AfFeftions, 
which God has given us for the Information of 
our Judgment and the Conduft of our Lives, 
he has alfb, by external Revelation, given us 
an Account of Himfelfi and his moral Go- 
vernment 
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vernment over the World, implying a future Chap. 
State of Rewards and Punifliments \ i. e. hath VII. 
revealed the Syftem of natural Religion : for 
natural Religion may be externally ** revealed 
by God, as tlie Ignorant may be taught it by 
Mankind, their Fellow-creatures — that God, 
I fay, has given us the Evidence of Revela- 
tion, as well as the Evidence of Reafon, to 
afcertain this moral Syftem ; together with an 
Account of a particular Dilpenfation of Pro- 
vidence, which Reafon could no way have 
difcovered, and a particular Inftitution of Re- 
ligion founded on it, for the Recovery of 
Mankind out of their prefent wretched Con- 
dition, and raifing them to the Perfedlion aad 
final Happinefs of their Nature. 

This Revelation, whether real or fuppofed, ' 
may be confidered as wholly hiftorical. For 
Prophecy is nothing but the Hiftory of E- 
vents before they come to pafs: Dodrines 
alfo arc Matters of Fad : and Precepts come 
under the fame Notion. And the general 
Defign of Scripture, which contains in it 
this Revelation, thus confidered as hiftorical, 
niay be faid to be, to give us an Account of 
the World, in this one fingle View, as God'$ 
World : by which it appears eflentially diftin- 
guiftied from all other Books, io far as I have 
found, except fuch as are copied from it. It 
begins with an Account of God's Creation of 

* p. 211, &c. 

the 
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Part the World, in order to afceitain, and diflin^ 
II. guifli from all Others, Who is the Objea of 
our Worfliip, by what he has done: lA or- 
der to afcertain, who He is, concerning whofe 
Providence, Commands, Promifes andThreat- 
nings, this facred Book, all along, treiats ; the 
Maker and Proprietor of the World, He whofe 
Creatures we are, the God erf" Nature : In or- 
der likewife to diftinguifh him from the Idols 
€>f the Nations, which are either imaginary 
Beings, /. e. no Beings at all ; or elfe Part of 
that Creation, the hiftorical Relation of which 
is here given. And St. John^ not improba- 
bly, with an Eye to this Mofaic Account of 
the Creation, begins his Gofpel with an Ac- 
count of our Saviour's Pre-exiftence, and 
that All things were made by him ; and with- 
out him was not any thing made that was 
made * : agreeably to the Doftrine of St. 
Paul, that God created all things by Jefus 
Chriji \ This being premifed, the Scripture, 
taken together, feems to profefs to contain a 
kind of an Abridgment of the Hiftory of the 
World, in the View juft now mentioned : 
that is, a general Account of the Condition 
of Religion and' its Profcflbrs, during the 
Gohtinuance of that Apoftacy from God, 
and State of Wickednefe, which it every 
where fuppofes the World to lie in. And 
this Account of the State of Religion, carries 

* John i. 3 ^ Eph. iii. 9. , 

with 
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with it fome brief Account of the political Chap. 
State of things, as Religion is affeded by it; VII. 
Revelation indeed confiders the common Af- 
fairs of this World, and what is going on in 
it, as a mere Scene of Di^radtion ; and can-^* 
not be fuppofed to concern itfelf with foretel- 
ling, at what Time, "Rame or Babylon or 
Greece y or any particular Place, (hould be- the 
moft confpicuous Seat of that Tyranny and 
Diflblutenefs, which all Places equally afpira 
to be; cannot, I fay, be fuppofed to give 
any Account of this wild Scene for its own 
Sake. But it feems to contain fbme very ge^ 
neral Account of the chief Governments of 
the World, as the general State of Religion^ 
has been, is, or fhdl be, aficded by them, 
from the firft Tranfgreffion, and during the 
whole Interval of the World's continuing in 
its prefent State, to a certain future Period, 
(ppkcn of both in the Old and New Tefta- 
ment, very diftindlly, and in great Variety of 
Expreffion : He times of the rejiitution of all 
things ' ; When the myjiery of God Jhall be 
Jinijhe4y as he bath declared to his fervants the 
prophets " : When the God of heaven Jhall fet 
up a kingdom^ which Jhall never be dejlroyed: 
And the kingdom Jhall not be left to other peo^ 
pWy as it is reprefented to be during this 
Apoftacy^ but "Judgment Jhall be given to 

"^ Afts iii, ;5i. « Rev. x. 7,. » Dan. ii* 

the 
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Part the faints % and tbey Jhatt reign ' : And the 
IL kingdom and dominion^ and the greatnefs of 
the kingdom under the whole heaven ^ Jhall be 
given to the people of the faints of the mofi 
High \ 

Upon this general View of the Scripturc,\ 
I would remark, how great a Length of 
Time, the whole Relation takes up, near fix 
thoufand Years of which are paft : and how 
great a Variety of things it treats of; the na- 
tural and moral Syftem or Hiftory of the 
World, including the Time when it was 
formed, all contained in the very firft Book, 
and evidently written in a rude and unle^ned 
Age; and in fubfequent Books, the various 
common and prophetick Hiftory, and the par- 
ticular Dilpenfation of Chriftianity. Now aJl 
this together gives the largeft Scope for Criti- 
cifm ; and for Confutation of what is capa- 
ble of being confuted, either from Reafbn or 
from common Hiftory, or fi-om any Incon- 
fiftence in its feveral Parts. And it is a thing 
which deferves, I think, to be mentioned, 
that whereas fome imagine, the fuppofed 
Doubtfulnefe of the Evidence for Revelation 
implies a pofitivc Argument that it is not true ; 
it appears, on the contrary, to imply apofi- 
tive Argument that it is true. For, could 
any common Relation, of fuch Antiquity, 

* Dan. vii. zz. p Rev, *« Dan. vii. 
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Extent, and Variety (for in thefe things the ChapJ 
Strefs of what I am now obferving lies) be VII. 
propofed to the Examination of the World : 
that it could not, in an Age of Knowledge 
and Liberty, be confuted, or (hewn to have 
nothing in it, to the Satisfa6lion of reafbn-^ 
able Men ; this would be thought a ftrong pre- 
fumptive Proof of its Truth. And indeed 
it muft be a Proof of it, juft in Proportion 
to the Probability, that if it were falfe, it 
might be (hewn to be fo : and this, I think, 
is fcarce pretended to be (hewn, but upon 
Principles and in Ways of arguing, which 
have been clearly obviated '• Nor does it at 
all appear, that any Sett of Men whp believe 
natural Religion, are of the Opinion, that 
Chriftianity has been thus confuted. But tg 
proceed ; 

Together with the moral Syftem. of the 
World, the Old Teftament contains a chrono- 
logical Account of the Beginning of it, and 
from thence, an unbroken Genealogy of Man- 
kind for many Ages before common Hiftory 
begins j and carried on as much farther, as to 
make up a continued Thread of Hiftory of 
^he Length of between three and four thou- 
ifand Years. It contains an Account of God's 
making a Covenant with a particular Nation, 
|Jiat they fhould be his People, ai^d He would 

! Ch. ii, iii, *<;, 

be 
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be their Gkxl, in a peculiar Senfe; of his 
often interpofing miraculoufly In their Affairs; 
iving them the Promife, and, long after, the 
bfleffion, of a particular Country 5 affuring- 
them of the greateft national Prosperity in 
it, if they would wOTfliip him, in Oppofi- 
tion to the Idols which the reft of the World 
worfhipped, and obey his Commands-, and 
threatning them with unexampled Punifli- 
ments, if they difobeyed him, and fell into 
the general Idolatry : inibmuch that this one 
Nation fhould continue to be the Obfervation 
and -the Wonder of all the World. It de- 
clares particularly, that God would fcatter them 
among all people ^ from one end of the earth un^ 
to the other : but that when they jhould return 
unto the Lord their Gody be would have com-- 
pafjion upon tbem^ and gather them from aU 
the nations y whither he had fcattered them : 
that Ifrael Jhould be fan)ed in the Lordy with 
an everlajling fahation ; and not be ajhamed 
or confounded world without end. And as 
Ibme of thefe Promifes are conditional, others 
are as abfolute, as any thing can be exprefled : 
That the Time ftiouid come, when the people - 
Jhould be all righteous y and inherit the land for 
ever : that though God would make a full end 
of all nations whither be bad fcattered tbeniy 
jfet would he not make a full end of them : 
that he would' bring again the captivity of bis 
people Ifraely and plant them upon their land, 

3 and 
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4nd tbej Jhoul4 ^ no tnve pulled up out of Chap, 
their land • that the feed of Ifrael Jhould not VII. 
ceafe from being a nation Jor ever \ It fc e- 
tells, that God would raifc them up a particu- 
lar Pcrfon, in whom all his Promifes {hould 
finally be fulfilled ; the Mefliah, who ihould 
be, in an high and eminent Senfe, dieir 
anointed Prince and Saviour. This was fore- 
told in Hich a Manner, as raifed a general 
Expeftation of fuch a Perfon in the Nation, 
as appears from the New Teftament, and is 
an acknowledged Fa<9: ; an £xped:ation of 
his coming at fuch a particular Time, before 
any one appeared claiming to be That Perfon, 
and when there was no Ground for fuch' an 
Expedation but from the Prophecies : which 
Expedation, therefore, muft in all Reafbn be 
prefumed to be explanatory of thofe Prophe- 
cies, if there were any doubt about their 
Meaning. It feems moreover to foretell, that 
this Perfon (hould be rejefted by that Nation, 
to whom he had been fo long promifed, and 
though he was fo much defircd by them ^ And 
it exprefly foretells, that he fhould be the Sa- 
viour of the Gentiles ; and even that the Com- 
pletion of the Scheme, contained in this 
Book, and then begun, and in its Progrefs^ 

» Deut, xxviii, 64. Ch. xxx. 2, 3. If. xlv. 17. Ch. Ix, 
21. Jer, xxx. II. Ch. xlvi, 28. Amos ix. 15. Jer.xxxi* 
36. < If. viii. 14. ij|. Ch, zlLx* 5* Ch. liii« 

Mai. i. 10, II. and Ch. iii, 

(hould 
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fhould be ibmewhat fo great, that, in Com- 
parifon with it, the Reftoration of the Jews 
alone would be but of fmall Account. // is 
a light thing that thou Jhouldejl be my fervant 
to raife up the tribes of Jacobs and to rejiore 
the prejerved of Ifrael : I will alfo give thee 
for a light to the Gentiles^ that thou may/i be 
for fahation unto the end of the earth. And, 
Jn the laft days^ the mountain of the hordes 
boufe jkall be ^Jiablijhed in the top of the moun-^ 
tains, andjhall be exalted above the hills ; and 

all nations jhall fhiv into it^ for out'of Zion 

Jhall go forth the laWy and the word of the Lord 
from Jerufakm. And he Jhall judge among 
the nations -^--^ and the Lord ahfiejloall be ex^ 
alted in that day^ And the Idols he Jhall utterly 
abolifi)"^. The Scripture farther contains an 
Account, that at the Time the Meffiah was 
expefted, a Pcrfon rofe up, in this Nation, 
claiming to be that Meflisii, to be the Per- 
fon, whom all the Prophecies referred tOy and 
in whom they fhould center : that he fpenfe 
fome Years in a continued Courfe of miracu- 
lous Works ; and endued his immediate Dit, 
ciples and Followers, with a Power of doing 
the fame, as a Proof of the Truth of that 

i 

* Ifa. xlix. 6. Ch. ii. Ch. xi. Ch. Ivi. 7. Mai. i. 11. 
To which mufl be added, the other Prophecies of the like 
Kind, feveral in the New Teftament, and very many in tho 
bid ; which defcribe what (hall be th^ Completion of the 
ferealed Plan of Providence. 
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Keligioni which he commiffioned them io Chap. 
publifli : that, invefted with this Authority VIL 
and Power, they made numerous Converts in 
the remoteft Countries, and fettled and efta- 
bliflbed his Religion in the World 5 to the 
End of which, the Scripture profefles to give 
a prophetick Account of the State of this Re-» 
ligion amongfl Mankinds 

Let us now fuppofe a Perfon utterly igno-:^ 
rant of Hiftory, to have all this related to him, 
out of ^he Scripture. Or fuppofe fuch an 
one, having the Scripture put into his hands, 
to remtark thefe things in it, not knowing but 
that the Whole, even its civil Hiftory^ as well 
as the other Parts of it, might be, from Be->» 
ginning to End, an entire Invention ; and to 
afk. What Truth was in it, and whether the 
Revelation here related, was real or a Fiftion ? 
And inftead of a dired Anfwer, fuppofe him, 
all at once, to be told the following confeft 
Fadls; and then to unite them into onq 
View* 

I 

Let him iirft be told, in hdW gfeat a De- 
gree the Profeffion and Eftablifhment of na- 
tural Religion, the Belief that there is one 
Qod to be worfliipped, that Virtue is his Law/ 
and that Mankind (hall.be rewarded and pu- 
niihed Hereafter, as they obey and difobey it 
Here 5 in how very great a Degree, I fay, the 

Cc Pro- 
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Profeflion and Eftablifliment of this moral 
Syftem in the World, is owing to the Reve- 
lation, whether real or fuppoied, Contained in 
this Book : the EftabliQioient of this moral 
Syftem, even in thofe Countries which do not 
acknowledge the proper Authority of the 
Scripture*. Let hhn be told aUb, what 
Number of Nations do acknowledge its pro- 
per Authority. Let him then take in the 
Confideration, of what Importance Rel^ion 
is to Mankind. And upon thefb things, he 
might, I think, triily obferve, that this fup- 
pofed Revelation's obtaining and being receiv- 
ed in the World, with all the Cifcaimftances 
and EfFeds of it, coniidered together as one 
Event, is the moil conrpicuous and impc^tant 
Event in the Story of Mankind : that a Book 
of this Nature, and thus promulged and tt^ 
commended to Our Confideration^ demands^ 
as if by a Voice from Heaven, to have ita 
Claims mofl ferioudy examined itsto: and 
that, before fuch Examination, to treat it 
with any Kind of Scoffing and Ridicule, is 
an Offence againft natural Piety. But it is 
to be remeixibred, that how much foevcr the 
Eftablifhment of natural Religion in the 
World is owing to the Scripture-revelation, 
this does not deflroy the Proof of Religion from 
Reafon \ any more than the Proof of £»»• 
clid's Elements is dcftroycd> by a Man's know-* 

ing 
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ing or thinking, that he (hould never have Chap. 
feen the Truth of the feveral Propofitions con- VII. 
tained in it, nor had thofe Propofitions come 
into his Thoughts, but for that Matheniia^ 
tician. 

Let fuch a Perfon ad we are fpeakiilg of, 
be, in the next Place, informed, of the ac- 
knowledged Antiquity of the firft Parts of 
this Book : And that its Chronology, its Ac- 
count of the Time when the Earthj and the 
feveral Parts of it, were firft peopled with hu- 
man Creatures, is no waty contradicted, but is' 
really confirmed, by the natural and civil 
Hiftory of the World, coUeded from com- 
mon Wiftoriafts, from the State of the Earth, 
and from the late Invention of Arts and Sci- 
ences. And as the Scripture contains an un- 
broken Thread of common and civil Hiftory, 
from the Creation to the Captivity, for be- 
tween three and four thoufand Years : Let the 
Perfon we arc fpeaking of be told in the next . 
place, that this general Hiftory, as it is not 
contradicted, but is confirmed by prophane 
Hiftory as much as there Would be reafon to 
expedl, upon Suppofition of its Truth 5 io 
there is nothing in the whole Hiftojry itjelf^ 
to give any reafonable Ground of Sufpicion, 
of its not being, in the general, a faithful 
and literally true Genealogy of Men, and Se- 
ries of things* I {peak here only of the com- 

C c 2 niOA 
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mon Scripture hiftory, or of the Courfe df 
ordinary Events related in it ; as diftinguiflied 
from Miracles, and from the prophetick Hir- 
ftory. In all the Scripture-narrations of this 
Kind, following Events arife out of foregoing 
ones, as in all other Hiftories. There appears 
nothing related as done in any Age, not con- 
formable to the Manners of that Age: no^ 
thing in the Account of a fuccceding Age, 
which, one would fay, could not be true, or 
was improbable, from the Account of things 
in the preceding one. There is nothing in 
the Charaders, which would raife a Thought 
of their hieing feigned ; but all the internal 
Marks imaginable of their being real. It is 
to be added alfo, that mere Genealogies, bare 
Narratives of the Number of Years, which 
Perfons cdled by fuch and fuch Names livedo 
do not carry the Face of Fidlion ; perhaps 
do carry fome Prefumption of Veracity : and 
all unadorned Narratives, which have nothing 
to furprize, may be thought to carry fomc- 
what qS the like Prefumption too. And the 
domeftick and the political Hiftory is plainly 
credible. There may be Incidents in Scrip- 
ture, which taken alone in the naked way 
they are told, may appear ftrange ; ei^ecially 
to Perfons of other Manners, Temper, Edu- 
cation : But there arc alfo Incidents of un- 
doubted Truth, in many or mofi: Perfons 
Lives, which. In the fame Circumftances, 
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would appear to the full as ftrange. There Chap. 
may be Miftakes of [Tranfcribers, there may VII. 
be other real or leeming Miftakes, not eafy to 
be particularly accounted for : But there are 
certainly no more things of this Kind in the 
Scripture, than what were to have been ex- 
peded in Books of fuch Antiquity : and No- 
thing, in any wife, fufficient to difcredit the 
general Narrative, Now, that a Hiftory 
claiming to commence from the Creation, and 
extending in one continued Series, through fo 
great a Length of Time, and Variety of 
Events, (hould have fuch Appearances of 
Reality and Truth in its whole Contexture, is 
fiirely a very remarkable Circumftance in its 
Favour. And as all this \% applicable to the 
commpn Hiftory of the New Teftament ; fo 
there is a farther Credibility, and a very high 
one, given to it, by prpfane Authors : many 
of thefe writing of the fame Times, and 
confirming the Truth of Cuftoms and E- 
vents, which are incidentally as well as more 
purpofely mentioned in it. And this Cre- 
dibility of the common Scripture-hiftory, 
gives fome Credibility to its miraculous Hi- - 
ftory: e^cially. as this. is interwoven with 
the common, fo as that they imply each 
other, and both together make up one Re- 
JUtion, 

. C e 3 . — l^^ 
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L^t it then be more particularly obferved to 
this Perfon, that it is an acknowledged Mat- 
ter of Fadt, which is indeed implied in die 
foregoing Obfervation, that there was fuch a 
Nation as the Jews^ of the greateft Antiquity^ 
whofe Government and general Polity was 
founded on the Law, here related to be ^ven 
them by Mofes as from Heaven : that natural 
Religion, though with Rites additional yet no 
way contrary to it, was their eftabliihed Rdi-* 
gion, which cannot be faid of the Gentile 
World : and that their very Being as a Nation, 
depended upon their Acknowledgment of one 
God, the God of the Univerfe. For, fiip- 
pofc in their Captivity in Babylmy they had 
gone over to the Religion of their Con-^ 
querors, there would have remained no Bond 
of Union, to keep them a diftinS People* ^ 
And whilft they were under their own Kings» 
in their own Country, a total Apoftacy from 
God would have been the Diflblutioa of their 
whole Government. They, in fuch a Senfe, 
nationally acknowledged and wcM-fhipped the 
Maker of Heaven and Earth, when the reft 
of the World were funk in Idolatry, as ren- 
drcd them, in Fadt, the peculiar People of 
God. And this fo remarkable an £Aabli(h- 
ment and Prefervation of natural Religioa 
amongft them, feems to add fome peculiar 
€rcdibili^ to the hiitoncal Evidence for the 

Miracles 
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Miracks of A&/?j and the Prophets.: Bccaufe Chap. 
ri^cfe Miracles are a full fatisfadory Account VII. 
of this Event, which plainly wants to be ac- 
counted for, and cannot othcrwile. 

Let this Perfon, fuppofed wholly ignorant 
ofHiftory, be acquainted farther, that One 
claiming to be the Meffiah, of Jewifli Ex- 
traiStion, rofc up at the Time when this Na- 
ti(m, from the Prophecies abovementioncd, 
expected ^ Mefliah : that he was rejeded, 
^ ft ieemed to have been foretold he fhould^ 
by the Body of the People, under the Di- 
re^oo of their Rulers : that in the Courfe of 
a very few Years, he was believed on and ac- 
knowledged as the promifed Meffiah, by great 
Nomber^ ftmong the Gentiles, agreeably to 
the Prophecies of Scripture, yet not upon the 
JEvidenec of Prophecy, but bf Miracles ^ of 
which M^aclcs we alio have ftrong hiftorical 
Evidence ; (by whach I mean here no more 
than moft be •acknowledged by Unbelievers, 
iix let pbtiii Frauds and Follies be admitted to 
weaken, it 15 abfurd to fay they dcftroy, our 
Evidence of Miracles wrought in Proof erf" 
Chriftianity ' :) that this Religion approving 
itfelf to the Reafon of Mankind, and carry- 
ing its own Evidence with it, {q far as Reafon 
is a Judge of its Syllem, and being no way 
«>Dtrary to Reafon, in thofe Parts of it which 

y p. 352, fcc, * p. 363, &c. - 
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Part require to be believed upon the mere Audio- 
IL rity of its Author 5 that this Religion, I fay, 
gradually fpread and fupported itfelf, for fome 
hundred Years, not only without any Affift- 
ancc from temporal Power, but under con- 
ftant Difcouragements, and often the bittereft 
Perfecutions from it; and then became the 
Religion of the World : that in the mean 
Time the Jewifli Nation and Government 
were deftroyed, in a very remarkable Man- 
ner, and the People carried away captive and 
difperfed through the mpft diftant Countries $ 
in which State of Difpcf fion, th^ have re- 
mained fifteen hundred Years t and that they 
remain a numerous People, united amongA: 
themfelves, and diflinguiOied from the reft 
of the World, as they were in the Days of 
Mofei^ by the Profeflion of his Law; and 
every where looked upon in a Manner, which 
one fcarce knows how diftinftly to exprefs, 
but in the Words of the prophetick Account 
oi it, given fo many Ages before it came to 
pafs ; ^hou Jhalt become an aftonijhmenty a pro^ 
foerb^ and a by-word^ among all nations^ nvbi^ 
ther the Lord Jhall lead thee \ 

The Appearance of a ftanding Miracle, in 
the Je^vs remaining a diftinft People in their 
Plfperfion, and the Confirmation which this - 
jgvent appears to give to the Truth of Rev^ 
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lation ; may be thought to be anfwered, by Chap, 
their Religion's forbidding them Inter-mar* yiL 
riages with thofe of any other, and prefcribing 
theni a great many Peculiarities in their Food, 
by which th^ are debarred from the Means 
of incorporating with the People, in whofe 
Countries they live. This is not, I think, a 
fatisfadory Account of That which it pretends 
to account fi^r. But what does it pretend to 
account for ? The Correfpondence between 
this Event and the Prophecies ; or the Coinci- 
dence of both, with, a long Difpenfation of 
providence of a peculiar Nature, towards that 
People formerly ? No. It is only the Event 
itielf, which is offered to be thus accounted 
for ; which fingle Event taken alone, abftrac- 
ted from all fuch Correfpondence and Coinci- 
dence, perhaps would not have appeared mira- 
culous : but That Correfpondence and Coin- 
cidence may be fo, though the Event itfelf be 
fuppofed not. Thus the Concurrence of our 
Saviour's being born at Bethlehem^ with a 
long foregoing Series of Prophecy and other 
Coincidences, is doubtlefs miraculous, the Se^ 
ries of Prophecy and other Coincidences, and 
the Event, being admitted : though the E* 
vent Itfelf, his Birth at that Place, appears to 
have been brought about in a natural Way j 
pf whiph, hpwpvef, ro one can be certain. 

And 
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And as fevcral of thcfe Events feem, in 
feme Degree, exprefsly, to have verified the 
prophetick Hiftory already : (b likewife they 
may be confidered farther, as having a pecu- 
liar hS^dt towards the full Completion of 
it ; as afK>rding {(bme Prefumption diat the 
Whole of it (hall, one time or other, be ful- 
filled. Thus, diat the Jews have been £o 
wonderfully preferved in their long and 
wide IXiperfion s which is indeed the dired 
Fulfilling of fome Prophecies, but is now 
mentioned only as looking forward to fome- 
what yet to come: that natural Bjdipon 
came forth from Judea^ and ipread, in the 
Degree it has done over the World, before 
ioft in Idolatry 5 which, together with fome 
other things, have diftinguifhed that very 
Place, in like Manner, as the People of it 
are diftinguifhed : that this great Change of 
Religion over the Earth, was brought about 
tinder the Profcffion and Acknowledgment, 
that Jcfus was the promifed Meffiah : Things 
of this Kind naturally turn the Thoughts of 
ftrious Men, towards the full Completion of 
the prophctick Hiftory, concerning the final 
Rcftoration of that People; concerning the 
Iiftabli(hment of the everlafting Kingdom 
among them, the Kingdom of the Mefliah-; 
and the future State of the World, under this 
Sacred Government. Such Circumftances and 

Events 
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Events compared with thcfc Prophecies, Chap* 
though no Completions of them, yet would VIL 
not, I think, be fpoken of as Nc^ing in 
the Argument, by a Peribn upon his firft 
being informed of them^ They fall in with 
the fx'ophetick Hiftory of things flill future, 
give it fome additional Credibility, have the 
Appearance of being fomewhat in order to 
the full Completion of it. 

Indeed it requires a good Degree of Know^ 
ledge, and great Calmnefs and Confideration, 
to be able to judge, thoroughly, of (he £vi« 
dence for the Truth of Chriftianity, from 
that Part of the prophetick Hiftory, which 
relates to the Situation of the Kingdoms of 
the World, and to the State of the Chufch, 
from the Eftabli(hment of Chriftianity to the 
prefent Time. But it appears, from a gene- 
ral View of it, to be very material. And 
diofe Perfons who have thoroughly examined 
it, and fome of them were Men of the cool* 
eft Tempers, greateft Capacities, and leaft li- 
able to Imputations of rrgudice, infift upon 
it as dcterminately cpnclufivc. 

Suppofe now a Perfon quite ignorant of 
Hiftory, firft to recolledt the Paflages above- 
mentioned out of Scripture, without know- 
ing but .that the Whole was a late Fidtion, 
then to be informed of the correfpondent 

Fa<2s 
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Part Fa£ts now mentioned, and to unite them all 
II. into one View : That the Profeilion and Efta- 
bli(hment of natural Religion in the World, 
is greatly owing, in different Ways, to this 
Book, and the iuppo&d Revelation, which it 
contains ; that it is acknowledged to be of the 
earlieft Antiquity ; that its Chronology and 
common Hiftory are entirely credible ; that 
^is ancient Nation, the jfews^ of whom it 
chiefly treats, appear to have been, in Fa£t, 
the People of God, in a diflingui(hed Senfe ; 
that, as there was a national Expedation a* 
mongfl them, raiied from the Prophecies, of 
a Meffiah to appear at fuch a Time, io one 
at this Time appeared claiming to be that 
Meiliah ; that He was rejected by this Na* 
tion ; but received by the Gentiles, not upon 
the Evidence of Prophecy, but of Miracles ; 
that the Religion he taught fupported itfelf, 
:ttnder the greateil Difficulties, gained Ground 
and at length betame the Religion of the 
World ; that in the mean Time the Jewifh 
Polity was utterly dcftroj^d, and the Nation 
difperfed over the Face of the Earth ; that 
notwithftanding this, they have remained a. 
di(lin£t numerous People for fo many Cen- 
tMf ies, even to this Day ; which not only ap- 
pears to be the exprefs Completion of ieveral 
Prophecies concerning them ; but alfo renders 
if, as one may fpeak, a vifible and eafy Pof- 
Ability, that the Promifes made to them as a 
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Nation, niaiy yet be fulfilled. And to thefe Chap. 
acknowledged Truths, let the Perfbn we have VIL 
been fuppoilng, add, as I think he ought^ 
whether every one will allow it or no, the 
obvious Appearances which there are, of the 
State of the .World, in oth» Refpefls befides 
what relates to the Jews^ and of die Chrif- 
tian Church, having fo long anfwered, and 
ilill anfwering to the prophetick Hiftory* 
Suppofe, I fay, thefe Fadts fet over againft 
the things before mentioned out of the Scrip- 
ture, and ferioufly cotnpared with them ; The 
joint View of both together, muft, I thirik> 
appear of very great Weight to a confideraie 
reafonable Perfon : of much greater indeed, 
upon having them firfl laid before him, than 
is eafy for us, who are fo familiariied to 
them, to conceive, widiout fome particular 
Attention for that Purpoie. 

All thefe things, and the feveral Particu- 
lars contained under them, require to be dif^ 
dndly and moft thoroughly examined into ; 
that the Weight of each may be judged of, 
upon fuch Examination, and fuch Conclu- 
lion drawn as refults from their united Force. 
But this has not been attempted here. I 
have gone no farther than to (how, that the 
general imperfedl View of them now given, 
3ie confeft hiftorical Evidence for Miracles, 

and 
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Pakt and the maity obvious appearing Coin|deiiond 
II* of Prophecy^ together with the collateral 
things'* here mentioned, and there are ieveral 
others of the like fort ; that all diis togedier^ 
which) being Fa<3;» mud be ackiiowiec^ed 
by Unbelievers^ amounts to re^ Evidence of 
ibmewhat more than human in tlus Matfeer : 
Evidence much more imporcant, than care- 
je& Men» who have been accuiEbimed only 
to transient and partial Views of it^ can ima« 
gine ^ and indml abundantly fufflcient &> a& 
iipon» And thefe things^ I apprehend^ mufi 
be acknayvledged by Unbelievers. For diough 
they may fay^ that the hiikirical Evidence 
of Miracles wrought in Attefbttbn of Chrii^ 
tianttyr ia not fufficient to convince them 
that fuch Miracles were really wrought > they 
cannot deny, that there is fuch hiilorical 
Evidence, it being a luiown matter of Fa(St, 
that there is. They may fay, the Confor- 
mity between thelProphecies and Events, is 
by accident: but there are many Inftances, 
in which fuch Conformity itfelf cannot be 
denied. They may fay, with regard to fuch 
Kind of collateral things as l£ofe above- 
mentioned, that any odd accidental EventSi 
without Meaning, will have a Meaning found 

^ All the particular things yiendone^ in this chapter, not 
Reducible to the Head, of certain Miracles, or determinate 
Completions of Prophecy, v See p. 345, 346* 
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in them by fanciful People: and that fuch Cuap« 
as are fanciful in any one certain .Way, will VIL 
niake out a thoufand Coincidences, which 
feem to favour their peculiar Follies. Men, I 
fay, may talk thus : But no one who is ile-- 
rious, can pofiibly think thefe things to be 
nodiing, if he confiders the Importance of> 
collateral thbgs, and even of letter. Circum-- 
Aances, in the Evidence of ProbalMtlityy as 
diflinguiihed, in Nature, from the Evidence 
of Demonflratiom in many Cafes indeed it 
feems to require the trueft Judgment, to de^ 
termine with Exa£tnefs the Weight of cir<« 
cumilantial Evidence : but it is, very often 
altogether as convincing^ as That, which i$ 
ikM moft expre& and diredt. 

This general View of the Evidence for 
Chriftianity, confidered as making one Ar<- 
gument, may alfo ierve to recommend to 
ierious Perfons^ to fet down every thing, 
which they think may be of any real Weiglit 
at all in Proof of it, and particularly the 
many feeming Completions of Prophecy : 
and they will find, that, judging by the na- 
tural Rules^ by which we judge of probable 
Evidence ia common Matters, they amount 
to a much higher Degree of Proof, upon 
fuch a joint Review, than could be fuppofed 
upon confidering them feparately, at different 
Times i how ftrong fbever the Proof might 
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Part before appear to them, upon fuch fepafate 
II. Views of it. For probable Proofs, by being 
added, not only increafe the Evidence, but 
multiply it. Nor fhould I difluade any one 
from fetting down, what he thought made 
for the contrary Side. But then * it is to be 
remembred, not in order to influence his 
Judgment^ but his Practice, that a Miftake 
on one fide, may be, in its Confequences, 
much more dangerous, than a Miftake on 
the other. And what Courfe is moft fafe, 
and what mod dangerous, is a Confideration 
thought very material, when we deliberate^ 
not concerning Events, but concerning Qon-^ 
du£t in our temporal Afiairs. To be in« 
fluenced by this Confideration in our Judg- 
ment, to believe or difbclieve upon it, is in- 
deed as much Prejudice, as any thing what- 
ever. And, like other Prejudices, it operates 
contrary Ways, in different Men. For Some 
are inclined to believe, what they hope ; and 
Others, what they fear. And it is manifeft 
Unreafonablenefs, to apply to IVTen^s Paflions 
in order to gain their Aflent. But in Delibe- 
rations concerning Condudl, there is nothing 
which Reaipn more requires to be taken into 
the Account, than the Importance of it. For, 
fiippoie it doubtful, what would be the Con^ 
fequence of a<Sing in this, or in . a contrary 
Manner : flill, that taking one Side could be 
attended with little or no bad Confequence, 

arui 
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and taking the other might b^e attended with ChaK 
the gfe^teft, muft appear, to unprejudiced VII. 
Reafon, of the higheft Moment towards d?* 
termining, how we are to aft. But the 
Truth of our Religion, like the Truth of 
cpfximon Matters, is tp be judged pf by all 
the Evidence taken together. And unlefs the 
whole Series of things which may be alledged 
in this Argument, and every particular thing 
in it,, cgn reafonably be fuppoied to have 
been by A<:cadent; (for here t^e Stre^pf the 
Argunaent for Chriftiaaity lies ;) then is the 
Truth of it proved : In like manner, as if in 
any comn^on Cafe, numerous Events acknow- 
ledged, were to be alledged in Proof of any 
other Event diiputed ; the Truth of the dis- 
puted Event would be proved, not only if any 
one of the acknowledged ones did of itfelf 
clearly imply it, but, though no one of them 
fingly did io^ if the Whole of the acknow- 
ledged Events taken together, could not in 
Reafon be fuppofed to have happened, unlefs 
the diiputed one were true. 

It is obvious, how mujch Advantage, the 
Nature of this Evidence gives to thofe Per- 
fbns, who attack Chriftianity, efpecially in 
Converfation. For it is eafy to Ihew, in a 
fhort and lively Manner, rfiat fuch and fuch 
^ings are liable to Objedtion, that this and 
another thing, is of little Weight in itfelf; 
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Part but impoffible to (hew, in like Manner, the 
IL united Force of the whole Argument in one 
View. 

However, Laftly, as it has been made ap- 
pear, that tfiere is no Prefuraption againft a 
Revelation as miraculous ; that the general 
Scheme of Chriftianity, and the principal 
Parts of it, arc conformable to the experien- 
ced Conftitution of things, and the Whole 
perfedlly credible : So the Account now given 
of the pofitive Evidence for it, fhews, that 
this Evidence is fuch, as from the Nature of 
it, cannot be deftroyed ; though it (hould be 
leilened. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of the ObjeEiions which may he made 
againft arguing from the Analogy 
vf Nature^ to Religion. ^ 

IF evdfy one Would confider, with fuch Chap. 
Attention as they are bound, even in .VIII. 
Point of Moraiityj to confider, what they 
judge and give Charaders of; the CXxafion 
of this Chapter would bcj in ibme good 
Meafure at leaft, fuperfededi But fince this 
is not to be expefted y for fome we find do 
not concern themfelves to underftand even 
what they write againft : Since this Treatife, 
in common with moft others, lies open to Ob- 
jedtions, which may appear very material to 
thoughtful Men at firft fight ; And, befides 
That, feems peculiarly liable to the Objec- 
tions, of fuch as can judge without thinking, 
and of fuch as can cenfure without judging ; 
it may not be amifs to fet down the chief of 
thefe Objedlions which occur to me, and 
confider them to their Hands. And they 
are fuch as thefe ; 
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" That it is a poor thing to fblve Difficul- 
ties in Revelation, -by faying, that there 
arc the fame in natural Religion ; when 
what is wanting is to clear both of them, 
** of thefe their common, as wdl as other 
their refpeftive. Difficulties : But that it is 
a ftrange Way indeed of convincing Men 
of the Obligations of Religion, to flaew 
them, that they have as little Reafbn for 
their worldly Purfuits : And a ftrwg^.Way 
of vindicating the Juftice and Goodnds of 
the Author of Nature, and of removing 
the Gbjedions againft both, to which the 
Syftem of Religion lies open, to iliew, 
that the like O^edtions lie againft natural 
** Providence; a way of anfwering Olyefti- 
ons againft Religion, without fb much a$ 
pretending to make out, that the Syftem of 
it, or the particular things in it objected a- 
gainft, are reafbnable-~^eipecially, per- 
haps fbme may be inattentive enough to 
add, muft this be thought ftrange when 
it is confcffed that Analogy is no Anfwcr to 
foch Objeftiocs : That when this Sort oi 
Reafoning is carried to the utmoft length 
it can be imagined capable of, it will yet 
" leave the Mind in a very un&tisfied State: 
*^ And that it muft be unaccountable Igno- 
" ranee * of Mankind, to imagine they will 
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be prevailed with to forego their preferit Chap. 
Interefts and Pleafurcs, from Regard to Re- VIII. 
ligion, upon doubtful Evidence.** 



Now, as plaufible as this Way of talking 
may appeat, that Appearance will be found 
in a great Meafure owing, to Half-views, 
which (hew but Part of an Objed, yet (hew 
That indiftindlyj and to undeterminate 
Language. By thefe Means weak Men arc 
often deceived by others, and ludicrous Men^ 
by themfelves. And even thofe, who are fe- 
rious and confiderate, cannot always readily 
diiintangle, and at once clearly fee through 
the Perplexities, in which Subjeds themielves 
are involved 5 and which are heightened by 
the Deficiencies and the Abufe of Words, 
To this latter fort of Perfons, the following 
Reply to each Part of this Objedlion feverally, 
may be of fome Affiftance ; as it may alfo 
tend a little to flop and filence Others. 

Firfi^ The thing wanted, /. e. what Men 
require, is to have all Difficulties cleared. And 
tiiis is, or, at leaft for any thing we know to 
the contrary, k may be, the fame, as requi- 
ring to comprdhend the divine Nature, and 
the whole Plan of Providence from everlaft- 
ing 16 everlafting. But it hath always been 
allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged, 
to what is difputed. And it is in no other 
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Part Scnfe a poor thing, to argue from natural Rc- 
IL ligion to revealed, in the Manner found 
Fault with, than it is to argue in numberlefs 
other ways of probable Dedu6li6n and Infe- 
rence, in Matters of Condud:, which we are 
continually reduced to the Neceffity of 66m^. 
Indeed the Epithet por^ may be applied, I 
fear as properly, to great Part or the whole of 
human Life, as , it is to the things mentioned 
in the Objedlion* Is it not a poor thing, for 
a Phyfician to have fo little Knowledge in 
the Cure of Difeafes, as even the moft emi- 
nent have ? To adt upon Conjefture and 
Guefs, where the Life of Maa is concerned ? 
Undoubtedly it is : but not in Comparifon of 
having no fkill at all in that ufeful Art, and 
being obliged to a£l wholly in the Dark. 

. Further : fince it is a3 unreafbnable, as it 
is common, to urge Objedions againft Reve- 
lation,, which are of pqual Weight againft 
natural Religion ; and Thofe who do this, if 
they are not confufed ThemfelyeSj deal wn- 
fairly with Others, in making it feem., that 
they are arguing only againft Revelation, of 
particular Doftrines of it, when in Reality 
they are arguing againft moral Providence; it 
is a thing of Confequence to ftiow, that fufh 
Obje<3:ions arc as much levelled againft natu- 
ral Religion, as againft revealed. And Ob- 
jedionsj which are cqu^ly applicable to both, 

arc 
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are properly fpeaking anfwcred, by its being Chap. 
fliown that they are fo, provided the former VIII. 
be admitted to be true. And without taking' 
in the Confideration how diftindly This is ad- 
mitted, it is plainly very material to obferve, 
that as the things objected againft in natural 
Religion, are of the fame Kind with what is 
certain Matter of Experience in the Courfe 
of Providence, and in the Information which 
God affords us concerning our temporal Inte-* 
reft under his Government ; fo the Objedi- 
ons againft the Syftem pf Chriftianlty and the 
Evidence of it, are of the very fame Kind 
with Thofe which are made againft the Syf^ 
tem and Evidence of natural Religion. How- 
ever, the Reader upon Review may fee, that 
moft of the Analogies infifted upon, even in 
the latter Part, of this Treatife, do not necef- 
farily require to have more taken for granted 
than is in the former ; that tfiere is an Author 
of Nature, or natural Governor of the World : 
and Chriftianity is vindicated, not from its A- 
nalogy to natural Religion, but chiefly, from 
its Analogy to the experienced Conftitutian of 
Nature, 

Secondly^ Religion is a pradlical thing, and 
confifts in fuch a determinate Courfe of Life ; 
as being what there is Reafon to think, is 
commanded by the Author of Nature, and 
will, upon the whole, be our Happinefsi un- 
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Part dcr His Govermncnt. Now if Men can bo 
IL convinced, that they have the like Reafon to 
believe this, as to believe, that taking Care of 
their temporal Affairs will be to their Advan^ 
tage I fudi Convidlion cannot but be an hr* 
gument to them for the Practice of Religion. 
And if there be really any Reafon fqr believing 
one of theie, and endeavouring to preferve 
Life, and iecure ourfelves the NeceiTaries and 
Conveniencies of it : then there is Reaibn alfdi 
for believing the other, and endeavouring to 
(ecu re the Interefl it propofes to us. And if 
the Intereft, which Religion propofes to us, 
be infinitely greater than our whole temporal 
Interefl j then there muft be proportbnably 
greater Reafon j for endeavouring to fecureonc^ 
than the other : fince, by the Suppofition, the 
Probability of our fecuring one, is ec[ud to 
the Probability of our fecuring the other. 
This feems plainly unanfwerable \ and has a 
Tendency to influence fair Minds, who con-? 
fider v^hat our Condition really is, or upon 
what Evidence we are naturally appointed to 
lift J and who are difpofed to acquiefce in the 
Terms upon which we live, and attend to and 
follow That practical Inflrudion^ vvhatever i^ 
be, which is afforded us, 

But the chief and proper Fotce of the Am 
gument ref^^ed to in the Ot^e&ion, lies in 
afK>ther l^kce. FoTj it is faid that tibe Pnxi' 
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of Religion is involved in iuch inea^tricable Chap, 
Difficulties, as to render it doubtful ^ and th^t VIIL 
k cannot be fuppoTed^ tliat if it were true, it 
would be l^ft upon doubtful Evidence, Here 
then, over and above the Force of each par- 
ticular Difficulty or Objedlion, thefe Difficul*» 
tiefi and Obj^dions taken together, are turned 
into a pofitive Argument againft the Truth of 
Religion : which Argument would ftand thus. 
If Religion were true,, it would not be left 
doubtful, and open to Objedlions to the De^ 
gree in which it is : therefore that it is thus 
left, not only renders the Evidence of it 
weak, and leflcns its Force, in Proportion to 
the Weight of fuch Objedions; but alfo 
fhews it to be falie, or is a general Prefump^ . 
tion of its being fo. Now the Obfervationji 
that from the natural Copftitution and Cour^ 
of things, we muft in our temporal Concerns^ 
alnioft continually, and in Matters of great 
Confequeqce, adl upon Evidence of a like 
Kind and Degree to the Evidence of Reli- 
gion; is an Anfwer to this Argument: be- 
cauie it fhews, that it is according to the 
Conduit and Character 6f the Author of Na- 
ture, to appoint we fhould a£t upon Evidence 
like to That^ .which this Argument {x^fumes 
He cannot be fuppofed to ^point we fhould 
ad: upon : It is an Inftance, a general one 
piade up of numerous particular ones, of fome- 
^l^at in His Dealing witl:L us^ fimilar to what 

is 
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Part is faid to be incredible. And as the Force of 
II. this Anfwer lies merely in the Parallel, which 
there is between the Evidence for Religion 
and for our temporal Conduift ; the Anfwer is 
equally juft and conclufive, whether the Pa- 
rallel be made out, by {hewing the Evidence 
of the former to be higher, or tne Evidence o£ 
<he latter to be lower. , 

TUrdhf, The Dcfign of this Treatife is 
not to vindicate the Charader of God, but to 
(hew the Obligations of Men : It is not to 
juftify His Providence, but to fhew what be- 
longs to Us to do. Thefe are two Subjefts, 
and ought not to be confounded. And though 
they may at leiigth run up into each other, 
yet Obfervations may immediately tend to 
make out the latter, which do not appear, by 
any immediate Connexion, to the Purpofe of 
the former ; which is lefs our Concern than 
many feem to think. For, ift. It is not ne*- 
"ceflary we (hould juftify the Difpenfations of 
Providence againft Objeftions, any farther 
than to {hew, that the things objeded againft 
may, for ought we know, be confiftent with 
'Juftice and Goodnefe. Suppofe then, that 
fdiere are things in the Syftcm of this World, 
and Plan of Providence relating to it, which 
taken alone would be unjuft : yet it has been 
ilnewn urianfwerably, that if we could take 
in the Reference) which thefe things may 
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have, :to otljer tWngs prefent, paft and to Chap. 
come; to the whole Scheme, whieh the VIII. 
things objedted againfl are Paits of; thefe 
very things might, for ought we know, be 
found to be, not only confiftent with Juftice, 
but Inftances of it. Indeed it has been (hewn, 
by the Analogy of what we fee, not only 
poffible that this may be the Cafe, but credi- 
ble that it is. And thus Obje<fiiops, drawn 
from fuch thipgs, ^re anfwered, and Provi- 
dence is vindicated, as far as Religion makes 
its Vindication neceflary, Hence it appears, 
2dly, that Objedions agaipft the divine Juf- 
tice and Goodnefs are ^not endeavoured to be 
removed, by (hewing that. the like Objec- 
tions, allowed to be really conclufive, lie 
againft natural Providence : but thofe Objec- 
tions being fuppofed and fhewn not tp be 
conplufive, the things objeded againft, con*- 
fidered as Matters of Fad, are farther (hewn 
to be credible, from their Conformity to thq 
Con(litution of Nature ; for . Inftance, that 
God will reward and puni(h Men for their 
Adions Hereafter, from the Ob(ervation, that 
He does reward and punifh them for their 
Adions Here. And this, I apprehend, is 
of Weight. And I add, 3dly, It would be 
of Weight, even though thofe Objedions 
were not. anfwered. For, there being the 
Proof of ReHgion above fet down j and Re-^ 
ligipn ifpplying (everal Fadsj for Iiiftaiice 
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pAXT again, the Fa(9: laft mentioned, that God will 
II. reward and punifli Men for their Adions 

^*nr*^Hereafter 5 the Obfervation that his prefent 
Method of Government is by Rewards and 
Punishments, fhews That future Fad not to 
be incredible : whatever Otgedions Men may 
diink they have againfl: it, as unjuft or un- 
merciful, according to their Notions of JuC- 
tice and Mercy ; or as improbable from their 
Belief of Neceffity. I fay, as improbable : 
ibr it is evident no Objedion againfl it, as un^ 
jttfty can be urged from Neceffity j fince this 
• Notion as much deftroys Injuftice, as it does 
Juftice. Then 4thly, Though Objedioni 
againfl the Reafbnablenefs of the Svftem of 
Religion, cannot indeed be anfwered without 
entring into Confideration of its Reafonable- 
nefs ; yet Objedions againfl the Credibility or 
Truth of it, may. Becaufe the Syflem of 
it is reducible into what is properly Matter of 
.Fad : And the Truth, the probable Truth, 
of Fads, may be fhewn witlftxit Confidera- 
tion of their Reafonablenefs. Nor is it ftecef- 
jfary, thougH, in fbme Cafes and Re^)eds, it 
is highly ufefql and proper, yet it is not ne- 
cefTary, to give a Proof of the Reafonablenefs 
of every Precept ii^oined us, and of every 
patticuiar Difpenfation of Providence, which 
comes into the Syftcm of Religion. Indeed 
the more throughly a Perfon of a right Dif^ 
pofitioft is convinced of the Petfedion of the 
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divine Nature and Conduft, the farther he Chap. 
will advance towards that Perfection of Reli- VIIL 
gion, which St. John * {peaks of. But the 
general Obligations of Religion are fully made 
out, by proving thci Reafonablcnefs of tha 
Pradice of it. And that the Prad:ice of Re- 
ligion is reafonable, may be (hewn, though 
no more could be proved, than that the Syftem 
of it may, be ib, for ought we know to the 
contrary : and even without entring into the 
diftind: Confideration of this. And from 
hence, Cthly, It is eafy to fee, that though 
the Analogy of Nature is not an immediate 
Anfwer to Objedions againft the Wifdom, 
the Juftice or Goodneis, of any Dodrine or 
Precept of Religion : yet it may be, as it is, 
an immediate and dfre6t Anfwer to what is 
really intended by fuch Objedions ; which is^ 
to (hew that the things objeded againft are in^ 
credible* 

Fourthly^ It is moft readily acknowledged, 
that the foregoing Treatife is by no means fa* 
tisfa<9x)ry ; very far indeed from it : But fo 
would any natural Inftitution of Life appear^ 
if reduced into a Syftem, together with its 
Evidence, Leavang Religion out of the Gafe, 
Men are divided in their Opinions, Whether 
our Pleafures overbalance our Pains: And 
Whether it be, or be not, eligible to live in 

» I John iv. 18. 
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this World* And Were all fuch Controverfies 
fettled, which perhaps, in Speculation, would 
be found involved in great Difficulties ; and 
wiere it determined upon the Evidence of Rea- 
fbn, as Nature has determined it to our 
Hands, that Life is to be preferved 2 Yet ftill, 
the Rules whidi God has been pleafed to a^^ 
ford us, for efcaping the Miferies of it and ob- 
taining its Satisifa<£tions, the Rules, , for In« 
ftance, of preferving Health and recovering it 
when loft^ are not only fallible and precarious, 
but very far from being exadt. , Nor are we 
informed by Nature, in future Contingencies 
and Accidents, fo as to render it at all cer- 
tain, what is the bed Method of managing 
our Affairs. What will be the Succefs of our 
temporal Purfuits, in the common Scnfe of 
the Word Succefs, is highly doubtfUl. And 
what will be the Succefs of them, in the pro- 
per Senfe of the Word ; /. e. what Happinefs 
or Enjoyment we fhall obtain by them, is 
doubtful in a much higher De^ee. Indeed 
the unfatisfadtory Nature of die EvidencCj 
with which we are obliged to take up, in the 
daily Courfe of Life, is fcarcc to be expreliedi 
Yet Men do not throw away Life, or difre- 
gard the Intcreft of it, upoa Account of this 
Doubtfulnefs. The Evidence of Rel^on 
then being admitted real, thofc who objed 
againftit, as not fatisfa^fiory, i.e. as not being 
what they wi(h it, plainly forget the very 
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Condition of our Being: For Satisfadion, in Ghaf^ 
this Senfe, does not belong to fuch a Crea- VIIL 
ture as Man, And, which is more material^ 
diey forget, alfo the very Nature of Religion. 
For, Religion prefuppofes, in all thofe who. 
will embrace it, a certain Degree of Integrity: 
and Honefty 5 which it was intended to try 
whether Men have or not, and to excrcife in 
fuch as*have it, in order to its Improvement. 
Religion prefiippofes this as much, and in the 
fame fenfe, as fpeaking to a Man, prefuppofes 
he undorftands the Language in which . you 
^ak ; or as warning a Man of any Danger^ 
prefuppofes . that he hath fuch a Regard to 
himfelf, as that he will endeavour to avoid 
it. And therefore the Queftion is not at all. 
Whether the Evidence of Religion be (atif- 
faftory ; but Whether it be, in Reafon, fuf- 
ficient to prove and difcipline That Virtue, 
which it prefuppofes. Now the Evidence of 
it is folly fufficient for all thofe Purpofes of 
Probation ; how far foever it is from being 
latisfadlory, as to the Purpofes of Curiofity, 
or any other : And indeed it anfwers the Pur- 
p>ofes of the former in feveral Relpeds, which 
it would not do, if it were as overbearing as 
is required. One might add farther ; that 
Whether the Motives or the Evidence for 
any Courfe of Adlion be fatisfadtory, mean- 
ing here by. that Word, what fatisfies a Man, 
that fuch a Courfe of Adion will in Event be 
I for 
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for his Good^ dnia need nQTsr be^ aad t 
think, ftridly faking, never v^ t];ie pradti- 
cal Queftion in common .Matters. But the 
pradical QuefHon in all C^s» is,. WhellKsr 
the Evidence fi>r a Cour& of Adtion be fucfa> 
as^ taking in all CiFCiunftanc^, makes the 
Facul^ within ^us, which is thp Guide and 
Judge of Cbnduifl ", determine that Courie 
of A£tion to be prudent. Indeed Satisfai^Q 
diat it will be for our Intereft or Hapfunefe^ 
abundantly determines an Ai^ioa to be prur 
dent: But Evidence almoft infinitely lower 
than this, determines Adtions to be (b too; 
even in the Condud of every Day. 

Fiftbfyy As to the Objedion concerning 
the Influoice which this Argument^ or any 
Part of \ty may, or may not, be eicpeded io 
have upon Men : I obferve, as above, that 
Religion being intended for a Trial apd Exer- 
cife of the IWbrality of ev^ Perfon's Cha- 
rafief, who is a Subjed of it j And there be- 
ing, as I have fhewn, fuch Bvid^ice for it, as 
is fufficient, in Reafbn, to influence Men to 
embrace it: To objed, that it is not to be 
iniagined Mankind will be ii^uenced by fuch 
Evidence, is ncMhing to the Purpoib of the 
foregoing Treatife. For the Purpofe of it is 
not to inquire, what Sort of Creatures Maa-* 
kind are 3 but what the Light and Know- 

> See Diflert. IL 
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ledge, which is afibrded them, requires they Chap. 
0MmU be: » ihe# how, i» Kcifoii^ ihey VIH. 
oia^ ta behave; aot how/ in Fai^ th^ 
mU bcbavc; Tl^ dependt upcxiir theczifelvfssg 
ai^ is tboif o\va Concern ;. the porftnai Con^ 
corn of each Man \vt patticukr. And how 
Ktlle Regard . t^ Generalii^ have to it, Ex^ 
frerBBiice indeed does too fuUy ihew. Bpt Re^ 
ligioci, con6cki?ed at a Probaticn> has h^ it4 
Bmk i^oir att Pc7ibo$> to whom it ha^ been 
propofed widi £f idente fofifciaat in Reaibn 
to inflnencn tbear Pra£^ : For by .tibis Meant 
they have boen put into a State cif Probatioiiii 
let tiicm behavi^ as they will m it And thus^ 
8Qt only RoTekdon, but Reafen alib> teaches 
w^ th^ by iSstc Evidence of ReKgioa being 
bid be&re Men, the Defigns of Providence 
afs carrybg on, not ooly with r egai^d to 
tholr who^ will, but Uhewilb with regard to 
thc^ who will not, be infinenced by it. 
HowFeiper, Laftly, The Objeflion hcre^ re- 
ferred to, allows the disngs iniKled upon in 
ibb Troati^ to be of ikxoM Weight : And if 
fe. It may be hoped it will have fome In-r 
fluence. And if there be a Probability that 
it will have any at all, there is the fame Rea* 
fon in Kind, though not in Degree, to lay it 
before Men^ as there would be„ if it were 
^ely to have a greater infloence* 

£ e And 
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And farther, I defire it may be confidered^ 
with refpedl to the Whole of the foregoing 
01:jedions> that in this^Treatife I have argued 
upon the Principles of Others % not my own : 
and have omitted what I think true, and of 
the utmoft Importance, becaufe by Others 
thought unintelligible, or not trae. Thus I 
have argued upon the Principles of the Fata- 
Ms, which I do not believe : and have omit- 
ted a thmg of the ubnoft Importance which 
I do believe, the moral Fitneft and Unfitnefe 
of Actions, prior to all Will whatever ; which 
I apprehend as certainly to determine the di- 
vine Condud, as fpeculative Truth and Falfe- 
hood ncccffarily determine ^ the divine Judg- 
ment. Indeed the Principle of Liberty and 
That of moral Fitncfs fo force themfel ves up- 
on the Mind, that Moralifts, the Ancients as 
well as Moderns, have farmed their Language 
upon it. And probably it may appear in 
mine : though I have endeavoured to avoid 
i( ; and in order to avoid it, have fomedmes 
been obliged to exprefs myfelf in a Manner, 
which will appear ftrange to fuch as do not 
observe the Realbn for it : But the general 

« By tirguitig upon the Principles of Others^' the Reader will 
obfcrve is meant ; not proving any thing from thofe Princi- 
ples» but notimthftanding them. Thus Religion is proved^ 
not from the Opinion of Necefiity ; which is abfurd : Bot, 
not^thfianding or even though l^hzX. Opinion were admitted 
to be true. 

Argu- 
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Argument here purfued, does not at all fup- Chap» 
pofe, or proceed upon, thefe Principles. Now, VIIL 
thefe two abftrad: Principles of Liberty and 
moral Fitnefs being omitted, Religion can ht 
confidered in no other View, than merely as 
a Queftion of Fad : And in this View, it is 
here confidered. It is obvious, thatChriftia- 
nity, and the Proof of it, are both hiftoricaL 
And even natural Religion is, propedy, a 
Matter of Fa<ft. For, that there is a righte- 
ous Governor of the World, is fo : And this 
Propofition contains the general Syftem of na- 
tural Religion. But then, feveral abftra<3: 
Truths, and in particular thofe two Principles, 
are ufual]y taken into Confideration in the 
Proof of it: Whereas it is here treated of 
only as a Matter of Fadt. To explain this : 
That the three Angles of a Triangle arc equal 
to two right ones, is an abftraiS Truth : but 
that they appear fb to our Mind, is only a 
Matter of Faft. And this laft muft have 
been admitted, if any thing was, by thofo 
ancient Scepticks, who would not have ad- 
mitted the former j but pretended to doubt. 
Whether there were any fuch thing as Truth, 
or Whether we could certainly depend upon 
our Faculties of Underftanding for the Know- 
ledge of it, in any Cafe. So likewife, that 
there is, in the Nature of things, an original 
Standard of Right and Wrong in Adions, in- 
dependent upon all Will, but which un- 

E e 2 alterably 
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Part alterably determines the Will of God, to ex- 
II. erciie That moral Government over the 
World which Religioii teaches, /. e. finally 
and upon the whole to reward and poni(h 
Men refpedtively as they aft right or wrong ; 
this Afiertion contains an abibad: Truth, as 
well as Matter of Fa<^. But fuppofe ki the 
preient State, every Man, without £xcepti- 
on, was rewarded and puniibed, in exad Pro- 
portion, as he followed or tranfgre^d That 
$enfe of Right and Wrong, which God has 
implanted in the Nature of every Man : this 
would not be at all an abftradt Trudb^ but 
only a Matter of Fa^. And though this 
Fa<a were acknowledged by every one ; yet 
the very fame Difficulties might be raifed, as 
are now, concerning the abftrad; Queftions of 
Liberty and moral Fitneis : And we (hould 
have a Proof, even the certain one of Eiqpe- 
rience, that the Government of the World 
was perfectly moral, without taking i{V the 
Confi(teration of thofe Queftion^ : and this 
Proof would remain, in what way foever 
they were determined* And thus, Gdd ha* 
ving given Mankind a moral FacuUyi the 6b- 
jecl of which is Adions, aixi which naturally 
approves fome Adions a^ Right and of Good- 
delert, and condemns orfiers as Wrong, and 
of iU-defcrt ; that He will, iinaliy and upon 
the whole, reward the former and punk^ the 
latter, is not an Afiertion of an abftrail Trudi, 

but 
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but of what is as mcer a Fadt, as his doing fo Chap. 
at prefent would be. This future Fatfl I have, VIII, 
not indeed proved with the Force with which 
it might be proved, from the Principles of 
Liberty gnd moral Fitnefs ; but without them 
have given a really conclufive pradical Proof 
of it, which is greatly ftrengthcncd by the 
general Analogy of Nature : a Pooof, eafily 
cavilled at, eaiily (hewn not to be demonflra* 
tive, for it is not offered as fuch j but impof- 
fible, I think, to be evaded or anfwered. 
And thus the Obligations of Religion are 
made out, exclufively of the Qucftions con- 
cerning Liberty and moral Fitnefs; which 
have been perplexed with Difficulties and ab- 
ftrufe Reafonings, as every thing may. 

Hence therefore may be obferved diftindMy, 
what is the Force of this Treatife. It will 
be, to fuch as are convinced of Religion up- 
on the Proof arifing out of the two laft men- 
tioned Principles, an additional Proof and a 
Confirmation of it : To fuch as do not admit 
thofe Principles, an original Proof of it **, and 
a Confirmation of that Proof. Thofe who 
believe, will here find the Scheme of Chrit- 
tianity cleared of Objedtions, and the Evi- 
dence of it in a peculiar Manner ftrengthened; 
Thofe who do not believe, will . at leaft be 
ihewn the Abfurdity of all Attempts to prove 

* p. 167, &c. ^ 
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Part Chriftianity falfe, the plain undoubted Credi- 
II. bility of it 3 and, I Hope, a good deal more. 

And thus, though Ibme perhaps may feri- 
Gufly think, that Analogy as here urged, has 
too great Strefs laid upon it ; and Ridicule, 
unanfwerable Ridicule, may be applied, to 
Ihew the Argument from it in a difadvantage- 
ous Light : yet there can be no Queftion, but 
that it is a real one. For Religion, both na- 
tural and revealed, implying in it numerous 
Fafts ; Analogy, being a Confirmation of all 
Fa<fts to which it can be applied, as it is the 
only Proof of raoft, cannot but be admitted 
by every one to be a material thing, and truly 
of Weight on the Side of Religion, both na- 
tural and revealed : And it ought to be parti- 
cularly regarded by fuch as profefe to jfollow 
Nature, and to be lefs fatisfied with abftra<ft 
Reafonings. 
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WHATEVER Account may be gi-- p^R^ 
ven, of the ftrange Inattention and jj^ 
Difregard, in ibme Ages and Countries, to a 
Matter of fuch Importance as Religion ; it 
would, before Experience, be incredible, that 
there (hould be the like Difregard in thofe, 
who have had the moral Syftem of the World 
laid before them, as it is by Chriftianity, and 
often inculcated upon them : Becaufe this 
moral Syftem carries in it a good Degree of 
Evidence for its Truth, upon its being barely 
propofed to our Thoughts, There is no Need 
pf abftrufe Reafbnings and Diftindions, to 
convince an unprejudiced Underftanding, that 
there is a God who made and governs the 
World, and will judge it in Righteoufnefs ; 
though they may be neceflary to anfwer ab- 
ftrufe Difficulties, when once fuch are raifed : 
When the very Meaning of thofe Words, 
which exprefs moft intelligibly the general 
Doftrine of Religion, is pretended to be un- 
certain } and the clear Truth of the thing it- 

Ee 4 felf 
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Parit felf is obfcured, by the Intricacies of Specu* 
11. lation/ But to an unprejudiced Mind^ ten 
thouiand thoufand Inflances of Defign^ can- 
not but prove a Defigner, And it is intuit' 
tivcly manifeft, that Creatures ought to live 
under a dutiful Senfe of their Maker; add 
that JufUce and Chari^ muft be liis Laws, to 
Creatures whom He has made focial, and 
placed in Society, Indeed the Truth of re* 
vealcd Religion, peculiarly fo called, is not 
fclf-evident \ but requires external Proof, ia 
order to its being received. Yet Inattention* 
anaong Us, to revealed Religion, will be found 
to imply the fame diflblute immoral Temper 
-of Mind, as Inattention to natural Religion ; 
Becaufe, when both are laid before us^ in th« 
Manner they are in Chriftian Countries of 
Liberty ; our Obligations to inquire into both, 
and to embrace both upon Suppofition of thdr 
Truth, are Obligations of the fame Nature. 
For, Revelation claims to be the Voice of 
God: and. our Obligation to attend to His 
Voice, is, furely, moral in alj Cafes. And 
a3 it is infiAed, that its Evidpnce is pDnclufive, 
upon thorough Confideration of it % fo, it of- 
fers itfelf to us with manifeft obvious Ap- 
pearances of having fon^ething more (ban hu- 
man in it, and therefore in all Reafoa re- 
quires, to ha^re its Claims ipoft (erioufly exa- 
mined into. It IS to be added, that though 
Light and Knowledge, in what Manner fo^ 

ever 
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cwcr afforded w, is eqtially from God; yet aPAftr 
cnirac4i}ou« Revelation has a peculiar Tendcih- II. 
cy, from the firft Principles of our Nature^ 
to flwaken Masikind, and infpifc them with 
Reverence and Awe : AikI this is a peculiar 
OUigation, to attend to what claims to be £) 
with Aich Aj^aiances erf" Truth. It is there- 
fore 4noft certain, that our OWigations to en- 
quire feriouily into the Evidence of Chriftia- 
pity, and, upon Suppofition of its Truth, to 
embrace it ; are of the utmofl Importaoci^ 
and moral in the higheft and moft proper 
jSenfe^ L^t us then ioppofe^ that the Evt- 
(dence of Rd^tooi io general, and of Chf^a- 
Dity, has been ^riouily inquired into, by ail 
fcafonahle Men aniong us. Yet we find OKaoy 
profeiTedly to r^ge6t both, upon fpecubtive 
Principles of Infidelity* And all of them do 
BoC content themfelves with a bare Negle^ 
of Religion, and enjoyic^ their imaginary 
Pfeedom from its Reftraints. Some go mo^ 
beyoad this^ Tl^y deride God's moral Go- 
i^crnment over ihe World. They renounce 
his Protefiion, and defy his Joftice. They 
ridicule and vtiify Chriftianky« and blafp^heo^ 
the Author of it ; and take all Occafions to 
manifeft a Scorn and Contempt of Revdaciom 
This amocintts to an a^ve fbtting tbern* 
^l?es againift Religion ; to what may be oon- 
iidered as a pofitive Principle cMf Imdigion : 
Wlucb^ey cultivate wkhinthcmfcive^^ and, 

whether 
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whether they intend this EfFcft or not, ren- 
der habitual, as a good Man does the con- 
trary Principle. And Others, who are not 
chargeable with all this Profligatenefs, yet, 
are in avowed Oppofition to Religion, as if 
difcovered to be groundlefs. . Now admitting, 
which is the Suppofition we go upon, that 
thefe Perfons ad upon what they think Prin- 
ciples of Reafon, and otherwife they are not 
to be argued with r^t is really inconceivable, 
that they {hould imagine they clearly fee the 
whole Evidence of it, confidered in itfelf, to 
be Nothing at all : Nor do they pretend this. 
They iare far indeed from having a jiift Notion 
of its Evidence : but they would not fay its 
Evidence was Nothing, if they thought the 
Syftemofit, with all its Circumftartces, were 
credible, like other Matters of Science or His- 
tory. So that their Manner of treating it 
muft proceed, either from fuch Kind of Ob- 
jedions againft all Religion, as have been ai>- 
fwered or obviated in the former Part of this 
Treatife j or elfe from Objedions and Diffi- 
culties, fuppofed more peculiar to Chriftiani- 
ty. Thus, they entertain Prejudices againft 
the whole Notion of a Revelation, and mira- 
culous Intcrpofitions. They find things in 
Scripture, whether in incidental Paffages, or 
in the general Scheme of it, which appear to 
them unreafonable. They take for granted, 
that if Chriftianity were true, the Light of it 

muft 
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muft have been more general, and the Evi- 
dence of it more fatisfadtory, or rather ovei:- 
bearing : that it muft and would have been, 
in fome Way, otherwife put and left, than it 
is. Now this is not imagining they fee the 
Evidence *itfelf to be Nothing, or inconfi* . 
derable ; but quite another thing. It is being 
fortified againft the Evidence, in fome De- 
gree acknowledged, by thinking they fee the 
Syftem of Chriftianity, or fomewhat which 
appears to them neceflarily conneSed with it, 
to be incredible or falfe: fortified againft 
That Evidence, which might, otherwife, 
make great Impreflion upon them. Or, Laft- 
ly, if any of thefe Perfons are, upon the 
whole, in Doubt concerning the Truth of 
Chriftianity ; their Behaviour. feems owing to 
their taking for granted, through ftrange In- 
attention, that fuch Doubting is, in a man- 
ner, the fame thing, as being certain againft 
it. 

To thefe Perfons, and to this State of 
Opinion concerning Religion, the foregoing 
Treatife is adapted. For, all the general 
Objedions againft the moral Syftem of Na- 
ture having been obviated, it is fhewn, that 
there is not any peculiar Prefumption at all 
againft Chriftianity, either confidered as not 
difcoverable by Reafon, or as unlike to what 
is fo difcovered 5 nor any worth mentioningi 

againft 
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Part againft it as miraoalons, if any at all ; none 
IL certainly, which can render k in the leaft in- 

^•"-v"*^ credible. It is fhcwn, that upon Suj^fition 
of a divine Revelation) the Analogy of Na- 
ture rendere it beforehand highly credible, I 
think probable, that many things in it mi^ 
i^>pear liable to great Ofc^e£tions ; and that we 
mail: be incompetent Judges of it, to a great 
Degree. This Obfcrvation is, I think, ui\* 
queftionably true, and of the very utmoft Im- 
portance : But it is ui^ed, as I hope it will 
be underftood, with great Caution erf" not. vi* 
lifying the Faculty of Reafon, vdiich is the 
eandti of the Lord within us * ; though it can 
afibrd no Light, where it does not (hine; nor 
judge, where it has no Principles to judge 
upon. The Objedkms here ipoken of, foe^ 
iog firft anfwered in the View of Obgedions 
againil Chriilianity as a Matter of Fa6t, are 
in the next Place coniidered as urged, more 
immediately, againft the Wifdom, Juftice 
and Goodnefs of the Chciftian Difpenfation, 
And it is fully made out, that they admit of 
exadly the like Anfwer, in every Reipedl, to 
what the like Objedtions againft the Confti- 
tutton of Nature admit of: That, as partial 
Views giretheAppearanceof Wrong to things, 
which, upon farther Coniideration and Know«- 
kdge of their Relatbns to other things, are 
Ii^jikI juft and good ; (o it is pctfeftly credit 

« frov, VL t7, 
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blc, that the things otgedcd, agaiftft the Wif* Part 
dom' and Goodnefs of the Chriftian Di(ben» U. 
fation, may be rendred Inftances of WiuJom 
and Goodneidy by their ReftTcnce to other 
things beyond our View : Becaufe Chfiftianity 
is a Scheme as much above our comprehend 
fion, as That of Nature 5 and like That, a 
Scheme in which Means are made uie of to 
accomfdiih Ends, and which, as is mod cr&* 
dible, may be carried on by general Laws* 
And it ought to be attended to, that this 19 
not an Anfwer taken, merely or chiefly, fron^ 
our Ignorance ; but from ibmewhat pofitivc, 
which our Obfervation {hews us. For, to 
like Objedtions, the like- Anfwer is experienced 
tobejuft, in numberlcfs parallel Cafes. The 
Gbjetaions againft the Chriftian Kfpendfationj 
and the Method by which it is carried on^ 
having been thus obviated, in general and to* 
gether ; the chief of them are confidered diC- 
tiiv^ly, and the particular things ol^eded to 
are (hewn credible, by their perfed: Analogy, 
each apart, to the Conftitution c^ Nature* 
Thus ; If Man be fallen from his primirivc 
State^ and to be reftored, and infinite Wif- 
dom aqd Power engages in accomplifliing our 
Recovery^: it were to have been expelled, it 
is faid, that this fhould have been dFeded at 
once; and not by fuch a'long Series of Means, 
and fuch a various Oeconomy of Perfons and 
things ; CM\e Diipenfation preparatory to ano- 
3 thcr. 
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dier, this to a farther one, and fo on through 
an indefinite Number of Ages, before the 
End of the Scheme propofed can be com-* 
pleatly accomplifhed : a Scheme conduced 
by infinite Wifdom^ and exeguted by al- 
mighty Power. But now on the contrary, 
our finding that every thing in the Conftitu- 
tion and Courfe of Nature is Thus carried on» 
(hews fuch Expectations concerning Revela* 
tion to be highly unreaibnable ; and is a fatif- 
fadlory Anfwer to them, when urged as Ob- 
jedions againfi: the Credibility, that the great 
Schenie of Providence in the Redemption of 
the World may be of this Kind, and to be ac- 
complifhed in this Manner. As to the 
particular Method of our Redemption, the 
Appointment of a Mediator between God and 
Man : this has been (hewn to be moft ob- 
yioufly analogous to the general Condud; of 
Nature, /• e. the God of Nature, in appoint- 
ing Others to be the* Inftruments of his Mer- 
cy,* as we experience in the daily Courfe of 
Providence. The Condition of this World, 
which the Doftrine of our Redemption by 
Chrift prefuppofes, fo much falls in with na- 
tural Appearances, that heathen Moralifls in- 
ferred it from thofe Appearances : inferred, 
that human Nature was fallen from its origi- 
nal Reditude, and, in Confequence of this, 
degraded from its primitive Happinefs. Or, 
however this Opinion came into the World, 
J thefe 
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thefe Appearances muft have kept up the Part 
Tradition, and confirmed the Belief of it^ H. 
And as it was the general Opinion under the 
Light of Nature, that Repentance and Re- 
formation, alone and by itfelf, was not fuffi- 
cicnt to do away Sin, and procure a fuU Re- 
miflion of the Penalties annext to it ; and as 
the Reaibn of the thing does not at all lead 
to any fuch Conclufion : So every Day's Ex- ' 
perience (hews us, that Reformation is not, 
in^any Sort, fufficient to prevent the prefent , 
Difadvantages and Miferies, which, in the 
natural Courie of things, God has annexed 
to Folly and Extravagance. Yet there may 
be Ground to think, that the Punifhments, 
which, by the general Laws of divine Go- 
vernment, are annext to Vice, may be pre- 
vented : that Provifion may have been, even 
originally, niade, that diey (hould be {H:e- 
vented by ibme Means or odier, though they 
could not by Reformation alone. For we 
have daily Inftances oi fuch Mercy ^ in the 
general Condudfc of Nature: Compaflion 
provided for Mifery ^ Medicines for Dif- 
cafes. Friends againft Enemies. There is 
Provifion made, in the original Conftitution 
of the World, that much of the natural bad 
Confequences of our Follies, which Perfona 
themfelves alone cannot prevent, no ay be pre* 

^ Scrm. at the Rolls, p. 106. 
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Pakt vented by tbe AffifUnce of Otfaersj A^-* 

II* taoc€» whidi Nature enable^ and dcfpofcsy 

and appoints them to a^rd^ Bjr a Method 

of Goodnefs analogom to ilbm, ^vdoen d^ 

World lay in Widcedncfa and ax&GpjsnAy m 

Ruin, G^d Jo hoed the v»Hdy Aat he gavi 

his Mfy begotten Sm to fiive it : And be Being 

$mde ferJeB b^ jy§nrn9gy becmne tbe mtthr ^ 

eternal fahatton t^ all thenL thai vhy tim *. 

Indeed neither Rea(bn nor Am^y wook) 

lead us to think, in particular^ that the In«* 

terpofition of Chrift, in die Manner in which 

he did interpofe, would be of that Efficacy fist 

Recovery of the World, which die Scriptun? 

teaches us it was : But neither would Reaibn 

nor Analogy lead us to thipk, that other par^ 

ticular Means would be of tbe Efficacy, wUch 

Experience (hews they arc, in Auniberlc& In*' 

timKCB* And there£3Pe, as the Cafe before us 

does. not adnut of Experience^ 6>, that in^ 

dier Reafon nor Analogy can fiiew, how or 

in what particular Way, die Interpofition of 

Chrift, as revealed In Scripture, is c^ dtat 

E^acy, which it is there reprefented to be} 

this IS no Kind nor Degree of Ptefump^on 

againft its being really of That Eflica^ 

cy. Farther: The O^edipns agsMnft ChrMi^ 

tianity, from the Light of it not being uai<^ 

verlal, nor its Evidence fi> ftroi^ as might 

« John iii. i6. Hcb. v, 9* 
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poilibly be given us, have been anfwered by Part 
the ^ner^ Analogy of Nature. That God IL 
has made fuch Variety of Creatures, is in- 
deed an Anfwer to the former : But that he 
difpenlcs his Gifts in fuch Variety, both of 
Degrees and Kinds, amongfl Creatures, of the 
&me Species, and eveti to the fame Individuals 
at different Times ; is a more obvious and full 
Anfwer to it. And it is fo far from beiiig the 
M ediod of Providence in other Cafes, to af^ 
fbrd us fuch overbearing Evidence, as fomc 
itquire in Proof of Qiriftianity ; that on the 
contrary, the Evidence upon which we are 
naturally appointed to a<^ in common Mat* 
ters, throughout a very great Part of Lifc^ is 
doubtful in a high Degree. And admitting 
the Fadt, that God has afforded to fbme, no 
more than doubtful Evidence of Religion : the 
&me Account may be given of it, as of Dif- 
ficulties and Temptations with regard to Prac- 
ticCi But as it is not impol3ib]e ^ furely, that 
Ais alledged doubtfulnefs may be Men's own 
Fault; it deferves their moft ferious Confi- 
deration, whether it be not fb. However, it 
is oertatn, that Doubting implies a Degree of 
£Tideac6 for that^ of which we doubt : and 
Aat th^ Degree of Evidence, as really lays 
us under OUigatkxos, as demonilrative Evi- 
dence* 
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The whole then of Religion is throughout 
credible: Nor is there, I think, any thing 
relating to the revealed Difpenfation of things, 
more different from the experienced Conftitu- 
tion and Courfe of Nature, than fome Parts 
of the Conftitution of Nature are from other 
Parts of it. And if fo, the only Queftion 
which remains is, what pofitive Evidence 
can be alledged for the Truth of ChrifHani- 
ty. This too in general has been confidered, 
and the Objedtions againft it eftimated. De- 
duct therefore, what is to be deducted from 
that Evidence, upon Account of any W tight 
which may be thought to remain in thefe Ob- 
jedtions, after what the Analogy of Nature 
has fuggefted in Anfwer to them : and then 
confider, what are the practical Confequences 
from all this, upon the moft fceptical Princi- 
ples, one can argue upon : (for I am writing 
to Perfons who entertain thefe Principles :) 
And upon fuch Gonfideration, it will be ob^ 
vious, that Immorality, as little Excufe as it 
admits of in itfelf, is greatly aggravated, in 
Perfons who have been made acquainted with 
Chriftianity, whether they believe it, or not : 
Becaufe the moral Syftem of Nature, or na- 
tural Religion, which Chriftianity lays before 
us, approves itfelf, almoft intuitively, to a 
rcafonable Mind upon feeing it propofed. In 
the next Place, with regard to Chriftianity, 

• 

It 
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it will be obferved s that there is t Middle Part 
between a full Satisfa(5tion of the Truth of it, II. 
and a Satisfadtion of the contrary. The mid- 
dle State of Mind between thefe two, con- 
fifts in a ferious Apprehenfion, that it may be 
true ; joined with Doubt, whether it be fo* 
And This, upon the beft Judgment I am 
able to make, is as fer towards fpeculative In- 
fidelity, as any Sceptick, can at all be fuppofed 
to go, who has had true Chriftianity, with thef 
proper Evidence of it, laid before him, and 
has in any tolerable Meafure confidcred them. 
For I would not be miftaken to comprehend 
all, who have ever heard of it : Becaufe it 
feems evident that in many Countries, called 
Chriftian, neither Chriftianity, nor its Evi- 
dence are fairly laid before Men. And in 
Places where both are, there appear to be 
^fome, who have very little attended to either^, 
and ^yho rejed: Chriftiahity with a Scorn pro- 
portionate to their Inattention ; and yet are 
by no means without Underftanding in other 
Matters. Now it has been (hewn, that a fe- 
rious Apprehenfion that Chriftianity may be 
true, lays Perfons under the ftridteft Obliga- 
tions of a ferious regard to it, throughout 
the whole of their Life : a Regard not the 
fame exaSly, but in many reipeds nearly the 
fame, with what a full Conviction of its 
Truth would lay them under. Laftly, it 
will appear, that Blafphemy and Prophane- 

F f 2 nefs, 
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PAki' liefe, I iiicah wiA rfegard to Ghriftiariity, aitj 
ir. tbfi^ely Ivithoirt Eiteirife. For tRerc is no 

^•^H^^'Tefiiptation to it, btit from the Wantonncfe 
of VaB% or Rfirth : And tfctefc, confidcring " 
Ae Ififiiitte Impbrtthce of the Sut^edf, are no 
ibch Tenipiations as to alFdrd iny Excuie for 
it. If this be a jiift AteouM of &ings, and 
ytt Men can go on to laHfy or difregard 
Chriftlanity, which ia to ta^ and a£t, as if 
Ihey hSd d Dcnionftratioh of its FaKhood ; 
ihete is no Realbn to think flicy would alter 
their Behaviour to any Purpofe, though there 
itrere a Demonflration of its Truth. 



The End of the fecoiid Part. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



IN the firfl Copy of thefe Paper ^y 
I had inferted the t*wo following 
Dijertations into the Chapters^ Of 
a future Life, andy Of the moral 
Government of God, with which 
they are fo clofely conneEied. But as 
they do not direBly fall under the 
Title of the foregoing Treatife, and 
would have kept the SubjeEl of it too 
long out of Sight y it feemed more 
proper to place them hy themf elves. 
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DISSERTATION I. 

Of perfonal Identity. 

WHETHER we are to live in a fu- D i s s. 
ture State, as it is the moft impor- I. 
tant Queftion which can poffibly be afked, fo^ 
it is the moft intelligible one which can be 
exprefled in Language. Yet ftrange Perplexi- 
ties have been raifed about the Meaning of 
That Identity or Samenefs of Perfon, which 
is implied in the Notion of oqr living Now 
and Hereafter, or in any two fucceflive Mo- 
ments. And the Solution of thefe Difficulties 
hath been ftranger, than the Difficulties them- 
felves. For, perfonal Identity has been ex- 
plained fb by Some, as to render the Inquiry 
concerning a future Life, of no Confequence 
at all to Us the Perfbns who are making it. 
And though few Men can be mifled by fuch 
Subtleties ; yet it may be proper a little to 
confider them. 

Now when it is afked. Wherein perfonal 
Identity confifts, the Anfwer ftiould be the 
fame, as if it were aflced, wherein confifts 
Similitude or Equality ; that all Attempts to 
define, would but perplex it. Yet there is 

F f 4 nQ 
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D I s s. no Difficulty at all in aiceitaining the Idau 
I. For as, upon two Triangles being compared 
or viewed logger, there arifes to the Miod 
the Idea of Similitude ; or upon twice two 
and four, the Idea of Equality : fo likewife, 
upon comparing the Confidoufhefles of one's 
fclf, or one's own Exiftence in any two Mo- 
ments, there as immediately anfes to the 
Mind the Idea of peribnal Identity. And as 
the two former Cbmparifons not only give 
us die Ideas of Similitude and Equality ; but 
alio (hews us, that two Triangles are alike, 
and twice two and four are equal : ft) the lat- 
ter Companion not only gives us the Idea of 
peribnal Identity, but alio ihews us the Idea« 
tity of ourfelves in thofe two Moments ; the 
preient, fuppofe, and that inunediately pail s 
or the prefent, and That, a Month, a Year» 
or twenty Years pail. Or in other Words, by 
refledtiflg upon That, which is my Self now, 
and That, which was my Self twenty Ycare 
ago, I difcern they are not two, but one aadl 
the fame Sel£ 

But though Confcioufnefs of what is paft 
does thus aicertain our perfonal Identily to 
Ourfelves, yet to ik^y that it makes peribnal 
Identity, or is neceflary to our being ^e iamc 
Perfons, is to fay, that a Perfon has not ex- 
ided a iingle Moment, nor done one AGdcm^ 

|?ut what he can rememher } indeed none but 

what 
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what he refle<^ upon. Att4 one fhould really p i s «« 
think it 3df-evident, that Confcipufncfs ^ I. 
peribhal Identity prefuppofes, and therefore 
cannot conftitute, perfonjd Identity; any 
more than RnowledgP^ in any other Caii^ 
can conftitute Truth, which it prcfuppofes. 

This wonderful Miftgke may poflibly have 
arifen from hence, that to be indueq witl^ 
Coniciouihefs, is in^p^rable from the Idea pf 
a Perion, or intelligent Being. For, thi? 
might be exprefied inaccurately thus, ^at 
Confcloufiieis makes Perfojtiality : A^nd frpn» 
hence it might be concluded to m^ke jperib- 
nal Identity* But though prefent Conteiouit 
nefs of what we at prefent do and feel, is qe-? 
pcflary to our being the Per Ions Hve now arej^ 
Yet preient Conlibioufnefs of paft A<$ons or 
Feelings, is not neceflary to our being thp 
fame Peribns who performed thole A^jpos or 
had thofe Feelings* 

i 

The Inquiry, what makes Vegetables tbp 
Same in the common AcceptatioB of thp 
Word, does not appear to have any Rplatioa 
|o This of perfonal Identity : beeaufe tbp 
Word, ffitney when applied to Them and tp 
Perfon, is not only applied to diflbrept Suiv 
jeds, but it is ali^ u(ed in different Seafes* 
For when a Man fwears to the fame Tree, as 
having flood fifty Years in ^e iam^ place, he 

means 
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Diss, means only the fame as to all the Purpofes of 
I. Property and Ufcs of common Life, and not 
that the Tree has been all that Time the 
fame in the ftrifl: philofophical Senfe of the 
Word. For he does not know, whether any 
one Particle of the prefent Tree, be the 
fame with any one Particle of the Tree which 
flood in the fame Place fifty Years ago. And 
if they have not one common Particle of Mat^ 
ter, they canhot be the fame Tree in the pro- 
per philofophick Senfe of the Word fame : it 
oeing evidently a Contradiftion in Terms, to 
fay they are, when no Part of their Subftancc, 
and no one of their Properties is the fame : no 
Part of their Subftance, by the Suppofition : 
no one of their Properties, becaufe it is al- 
lowed, that the fame Property cannot be trans- 
ferred from one Subftance to another. And 
therefore, y/hen we fay the Identity or Same- 
nefs of a Plant confifts in a Continuation of 
the fame Life, communicated under the fame 
Organization, to a Number of Particles of 
Matter, whether the fame or not -, the Word 
Jame^ when applied to Life and to Organiza- 
tion, cannot poflibly be underftood to fignify, 
what it fignifies in this very Sentence, when 
applied to Matter. In a loofe and popular 
Senfe then, the Life and the Organization 
and the Plant are juftly faid to be the fame, 
notwithftanding the perpetual Change of the 
Parts. But in a flritft and philofbphical Man- 
I ner 
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ner of Speech, no Man, no Being, no Mode Diss, 
of Being, no Any-thing, can be the fame I. 
with That, with which it hath indeed No- 
thing the fame. Now Saraenefs is ufed in 
this latter Senfe when applied to Peribns. The 
Identity of thefe, therefore, cannot fubfift 
with Diverfity and Subftance. 

The thing here confidered, and, demon- 
ftratively, as I think, determined, is propofed 
by Mr. Locke in thefe Words, Whether /V, i. e; 
the fame Self or Perfbn, be the fame identical 
Subftance? And he. has fuggefted what is a 
much better Anfwer to the Queftion, than 
That which he gives it in Form. For he 
defines Perfbn, a thinking intelligent Beings 
&c. and perfonal Identity, the Samenefs of a 
rational Being *. The Queftion then is, 
whether the fame rational Being is the fame 
Subftance : which needs no Anfwer, becaufe 
Being and Subftance, in this Place, ftand for 
the fame Idea. The Ground of the Doubt, 
whether the fame Perfon be the fame Sub- 
ftance, is faid to be This 5 that tfie Confci- 
oufnefs of our own Exiftence, in Youth and 
in 01d*age, or in any two joint fucceffive Mo- 
ments, is not the fame individual ABtim ^ i. e* 
not the fame Confcioufnefs, but different fuc- 
ceflive ConfcioufnefTes. Now it is ftrange that 

» Zffcif's Worksy Vol. I. p. 146. 

* Locke, p.. 146, 147. , . 

this 
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P 1 6 s. this (hould have occafionfid fiic)i Pier|de»ties« 
' L For it is furely conceivable, diat a PeiTon may 
have a Capacity of knowing £bme Obje£fc os 
other to be the fame now, which it was when 
he contemplated it formerly : Yet io this 
Cafe, where, by the Su{^>oiition, &e CX^ed: 
is perceived to be the (ame, the Perception of 
it in any two Moments cannot be one and the 
fame Perception. Andidius, though die iiic- 
ceffive Confjcioufiieflies which we fa^ve of our 
own Exiftence ajre not the fame, yiet are diey 
Conicioufiiedies of on^ and the fame Thiag 
or Objedib ; of the fame Peribn, Self, or limg 
Agent The Peribn, of whofe Eidftence the 
Conicioufneis is fdt now, and was felt aa 
Jiour or a Year ago, ^ is ditserned Io he, mat 
two Peiibns, but qi^e and the £uiie fierfon; 
(pad dierefore is one and the iai^. 

Mr. Locke s Obiervadons upon this Subjefib 

mpearha%: and he ieems to pcofeis huM^ 
^ifiatisfied with Suppofitions, which he has 
made rciatiog to it\ But £>me of ihoitt 
hafty Ob&rvations have been earned to a 
flxange Length by Others, whoie Notion, 
when traced and lexamiped to tljye i)ottom, 
amounts, I think, to this ' : ^ That Pei&na^* 
^' lity 16 not a p«nnanefit> hut a tranfieot 

« Loike^ p. 152. < See an A nfwer to Dr. Ci^i/s 

third Defence of his Letter to Mr. Hh^fwiU, li Edit. p. a^ 
j6, ^c* ^ 

« thing: 
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*' thing : That it lives and dies, begins and Diss. 
** ends continually: That no one can any I. 
" more remain one and the fame Perfon two 
" Moments together, than two fucceflivc 
^* Moments can be one and the fame Mo-* 
•* mcnt : That our Subftance is indeed con- 
^' tinually changing ; but whether this be fi> 
•* or not, is, it feems, nothing tothePurpofe; 
" fince it is not Subftance, but Confciouf- 
** nefs aI<Hie, which conftitutes Perfonality; 
^* whith Confcioufnds, being fucceffive, can- 
not be the fame in any two Moments, nor 
confequcntly the Perfonality conftituted by 
•• it." And from hence it muft follow, that 
it is a Fallacy upon Ourfelves, to charge our 
J)rcfent Selves with any thing we did, or to 
imagine our prefent Selves interefted in any 
thing which befell us, Yefterday; or that 
bux prefent Self will be interefted in what 
Will befall us to-morrow : fince our prefent 
Self is not, in reality^ the fame with the 
Self d[ Yefterday, but another like Self or 
Perfon coming in its Room, and miftaken 
for it 5 to whkh another Self will fucceed to- 
morrow. This, I fay, muft follow: for if 
the Self or Perfon of to-day, and That of 
to-morrow, are not the fame, but only like 
Perfons 5 the Perfon of t6-day, is really no 
more interefted in what will befall the Per- 
fon of to-morrowj;' than in what will befall 
3 any 
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Diss, any other Perfon. It may be thought perhaps^ 
1 1. that this is not a juft Reprefentation of xho 
Opinion we are fpeaking of: bccaufe thofe 
who tfaaintain it allow, that a Perfon is the 
fame as far back as his Remembrance reaches. 
And indeed they do ufe the JVords^ Idefitity 
and fame Perfori. Nor will Language permit 
thefe Words to be laid afide: .fince if they 
were, there muft be, I know not what ridi- 
culous Periphrafis, fubftituted in the Room 
of them. But they cannot, confidently with 
themfelves, mean, that the Perfon is really 
the fame. For, it is felf-evident, that the 
Perfonality cannot be really the fame, ii^ as 
they exprefsly affert. That in which it con- 
lifts, is not the fame. And as, bonfiftently 
with themfelves, they cannot, fo, I think ic 
appears, they do not, mean, that the Perfon 
is really the fame,^ but only that he is fo in a 
fidtitious Senfe : in fuch a Senfe only^^s they 
aflert, for this they do aflert, that any Num- 
ber of Perfons whatever may be the fame 
Perfon. The bare unfolding this Notion, and 
layfng it thus naked and open, feems the 
beft Confutation of it. . However, fince great 
Strefs is faid to be put upon it, I add the fol- 
lowing things. 

Firfi^ This Notion is abfolutely contradic- 
tpry to that certain Coavi(Sion, which necef: 

farily 
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farily and every Moment rifes within us, when. Diss, 
we turn our Thoughts upon ourfelves, whea \. 
we refledt upon what is paft, and look for- 
ward upon what is to come. All Imagina- 
tion of a daily Change of that living Agent 
which each Man calls himfelf> for another^ 
or of any fuch Change throughout our whole 
prefent Life, is intirely borne down by our na- 
tural Senfe of things. Nor is it poffible for 
a Perfon in his wits, to alter his Conduct, 
with regard to his Health or Affairs, from a 
Sufpicion, that though he ftiould live to-mor- 
row, he fliould not however, be the fame 
Perfon he is to-day. And yet, if it be rea- 
fonable to aft, with refped to a future Life, 
upon this Notion that Perfonaiity is tranfient 5 
it is realbnable to a<3: upon it^ with xefpeft to 
the prefent. Here then is a Notion equally 
applicable to Religion and to our temporal 
Concerns : And every one fees and feels the 
inexpreffible Abfurdity of it in the latter Cafe. 
If therefore any can take up with it in the 
former, this cannot proceed from the Reafon 
of the thing, but muft be owing to an in- 
ward Unfairnefs, and fecret Corruption of 
Heart. 

Secondly y It is not an Idea, or abftrafl: No- 
tion, or Quality, but a Being only, which is 
capable of Life and Adion, of Happinefe 
and Mifery. Now all Beings confefledly 

continue 
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D t s ». oDntinue the hta^ during the whdle Time 
L of their Exiftence^ Confider thc^ a Kting 
Being now exifting^ and which has exkled 
for anv Time alive : this living Being muft 
hive d<me and fudered and enjoyed, what it 
has done and fuffi^red and enjoyed formerly^ 
(this living Being, I fay, and not another,) as 
really as it does and fufiers and enjoys, what 
it does and fufFers and enjoys this Inftant« 
All thefe fucce0ive Anions, Enjoyments, and 
Sufferings, are Adions, Enjoyments, and $\xU 
ferings, of the fame living Being. And they 
w^ (b, prior to all Confideratioh oi its remenoH 
faring or forgetting : fince remeo^bring or for-^ 
getting can make no Alteration in the Truth 
of paft Matter of Fa6t. And fuppofe this 
Being endued with limited Powers of Know* 
ledge and Memory, there is no more Diffi* 
culty in conceiving it to have a Power, <rf 
knowing itfelf to be the fame living Being 
which it was fotfie time ago, of rcmembring 
fome of its Adions, Sufferings, and Enjoy- 
ments, and forgetdng others, than in con<- 
ceiving it to know or remember or forget any 
thing elfe. 

Tl)irdly^ Every Perfbn is confcious, that he 
is now die fame PeriTon or Self he was, as for 
back as his Remembrance reaches: fince 
when any one refleds upon a pafl Action of 
his own, he i$ juft as certain of the Peribn 

wha 
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who did tbat Adtion, namely, Himielf. the D i s s. 
Perfpn who now refleds upon it, as he is cer- !♦ 
tain that the Action was at all done. Nay ' 
very often a Perfon's Aflurance of an Aftiopi 
having been done, of which he is abfblutely 
afliired, arifes whoUy from the Confcioufnefs 
that he himfelf did it. And this He, Perfon^ 
Of Self, muft either be a Subftance, or the 
Property pf fonie Subftance. If He, if Per- 
ipn, be a Subftance ; then Confcioqfnefs that 
He is the fame Perfon, is Confcioufnefs that 

He is the fam'^ Subftance. tf the Perfon, or 

■* ■ . ■ * ■ ' ■ 

He, be the Property of a Subftance; ftill 
Confcioufnefs that He is the fame Property is 
as certain a Proof that his Subftance remains 
the fame, as Confcioufnefs that he remains the 
fame Subftance would be: fince the fame 
Property cannot be transferred from one Sub* 
fiance to another. 

But though we are thus certain, that we 
ar^ |hp fame Agents, living Beings, or Sub- 
fiances, Now, which we were as far back as 
our Remembrance reaches; yet it is alked^ 
Whether Vve may not poflibly be deceived in 
it ? And this Qaeftion may be afked at the 
End of any Demonftration whatever : be- 
caufe it is a Queftion concerning the Truth 
of Perception by Memory, And he who 
can doubt, whether Perception by Memory 
can in this Cafe be depended upon, .may 

G g doubt 
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Diss, doubt alfo, whether Perception by Dedudllor^ 
I. and Reafoning, which alio include Memory, 
or indeed whether intuitive Perception can. 
Here then we can go no farther. For it is 
ridiculous to attempt to prove the Truth of 
thofe Perception?, Vvhofe Truth we can no 
ptherwife prove, than by other Perceptions 
of exaftly the fame Kind vfith theni, and 
which there is juft the fame Ground to fuf- 
pedl; or to attempt to prove the Truth of 
our Faculties, which can np other wife be 
proved, than by the Ufe or IVfeans of thofe 
, Y^iy fufpcfted Faculties tl^emfelves. 
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DISSERTATION II. 

Of the Nature of Virtue. 

THAT which renders Beings capable of j) j 3 g^ 
moral Government, is their having a jj^ 
moral Nature, and moral Faculties of Per- 
ception and of Adion. Brute Creatures are 
imprefled and aduated by various Inftinds 
and Propenfions : fb alio are We, But addi- 
tional to this. We have a Capacity of refled-^ 
ing upon Adions and Charaders, and mak-s- 
ing them an Objed to our Thought : And 
on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve fome Adions, under the peculiar 
View of their being virtuous and of Good- 
defert ; and difapprove Others, as vicious and 
of Ill-defert. That we have this moral ap- 
proving and difapproving * Faculty, is certain 

* This way of fpcaking is taken from EfiBttm *, and is 
made ufe of as feeming the moft faH, and leaft liable to Cavil. 
And the moral Faculty xtaay be underHood to have thefe 
two Epithets, i'oKiyitfsiKii and AToS'oKi/jLetTiKiif upon a 
double Account : Becanfe, upon a Survey of Adions, whe- 
ther before or after they are done, it determines them to be 
good or evil ; and alfo becaufe it determines itfelf to be the 
Guide of Adtion and of Life, in Contradiftinilion from all 
other Faculties, of natural Principles of Adtion : in the very 
fame Manner, as fpeculative Reafon tUreSly and natorally 
judges of fpeculative Truth and Falihood; and, at the fame 
Tixse, is attended with a Confcioufnefs upon Reflexion, that 
^e natural Right to judge of them belongs to it. 
» Arr. Epidt,' L. i. c. i. 

G g 2 front 
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Diss, from out experiencihg it in Ourfelves, arid 
II. recognizing it in e?.ch other- It appears from 
our cxercifiiig it Unavoidably) in the Appro-^ 
bation and Difapprobation even of feigned 
CharadferS: Fft)rti the Words, right and 
V/rong, odious and amiable, bafe and wor-^ 
thy, with many others of like Signification 
in all Languages, applied to AiSions and Cha- 
radlcrs : r rom the many written Syftems of 
Morals which fuppofe it ; fince it cannot be 
imagined, that all thefe Authors, throughout 
all thefe Treatifes, had abfolutely ho Mean- 
ihg at all to their Words^ or a Meaning mere- 
ly chimerical : From our natural Senfe oi 
Gratitudfe, which implies a Diftinftidn be- 
tween rtierely btiilg the Infttument of Gobdj 
and intending it : From the like Diftindlioni 
every 'one hiakes, bet\^een Injury and mer6 
Hat-ni, xVhich^ VLcfbbs fays, is peculiar to 
Mankind ; And Ijetween Injury and juft Pu^ 
riifhiiVctit, a Diftin€iioh plainly natural, prior 
to ' tlje Gonfideration of human Laws. It is 
nianifeft great Part of coinmon Language 
i^nd bf'coniihon Behaviour over the World, isj 
fefmbd ttpOT) Stippofition of fuch a Moral 
Fkcufty; 'cv'hethet called CortfcienCe, moral 
Rea/bn, mon3tl Senfe, or divine Reafon \ 
t^hethefr tfcJnfide'red is u Sentiitient of the 
y iiderftanding,^ or as a Perception of the 
Heart, or, which feems the Tnith^ as in^* 
eluding both\, N(>r Ts it at all doubtful in the 

general 
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general, what Courfe of Adion this Facul- Diss, 
jy, or praftical difcerning Power within us, IL 
pp^roves, and what it diiapproves^' For, j^s 
piucb as it has been difputed wherein Virtue 
jconfifts, or whatever Grpund for Doubt there 
.piay be about Particulars ^ yet, in general, 
.there is in reality an univerfally acknowledged 
Standard pf it. \\ is That, which all Ages 
and ajl Countries have made Pj-ofeffion of in 
JPubJick; it is That, which every Man yon 
^inpet, pu^ on the 5hcw of; it is That/ 
whic|j the primary and fundamental L^aws or 
^11 civil Conftitutions, over the pace of the 
.]^arth, make it their Bufinefs and Endeavour 
to enforce the Pra<Sice of upon Mankind ; 
pamely, Jiiftice, Veragity, ^rjd Regard to 
CojmjaionVGood. It being m^nifeft then, in 
^general, tfhat we have jfuch a Faculty or^DiA 
cernmgnt as thisj it may be of \Mt torer 
mark ibnie things, more tjiftjndtly, cpncern» 
\^Z it, 

Firjl^lt ought to be obferved, that the 
Obje^ of this Faculty is Adipns \ comprer 
bending under that Name a^^ve or pradical 
JPrincipJes : thofe Principles frorri vvhich Mei) 
would . g(fl, if Qccafions ^n4 Circuniftanc^g 

li' Antpn. L, 9. 1 6* Virtatis l»u» otnpis in A^ibn^ con*' 
4^\i. Cifi. qif. L }. c. 6. 

G g 3 gave 
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Diss, gave them Power ; and which, when fixed 
II. and habitual in any Perfon, we call, his 
Charadler. It does not appear, that Brutes 
have the leaft reflex Senfe of A<3^ions, as diC- 
tijiguiftied firom Events: or that Will and 
Defign, which conftitute the very Nature of 
Adlions as fuch, are at all an Object to their 
Perception. But to ours they are : And they 
arc the Obje<St, and the only one, of the 
approving and difapproving Faculty. ASing, 
Conduft, Behaviour, abftracSed from all Re- 
gard to what is, in Faft and Event, the 
Confequence of it, is itfelf the natural Ob- 
jed of the moral Difcernment 3 as ipecula- 
tive Truth and Falfliood is, of fpeculative 
Reafon. Intention of fuch and fuch Confe- 
quences, indeed, is always included ; for it is 
Part of the Adlion itfelf: but though the 
intended good or bad Confequences do not 
follow, we have exadly the fame Senfe of 
the Adlion as if they did. In like Manner 
we think well or ill of Charaders, abflraded 
from all Confideration of the good or the 
evil, which Perfons of fuch Charaftcrs have 
it adtually in their Power to do. We never, 
in the moral Way, applaud or blame either 
ourfelves or others, for what we enjoy or 
what we fuflFer, or for having Impreflions 
made upon us which we confider as altoge- 
ther out of our Power : but only for what 

we 
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Nve do, or Would have done had it been in Diss, 
our Power 5 or for what we leave undone II. 
which we might have done, or would have 
left undone though we could have done it, 

SeconS^y Our Seiife or Difcernment of 
Aftions as morally good or evil, implies in 
it a Senfe or Difcernment of them as of 
good or ill Defert. It may be difficult to 
explain this Perception, (o as to anfwer all 
the Queftions which may be afked concern- 
ing it : But every one (peaks of fuch and 
fuch Aftions as deferving Puniftiment} and 
it is not, I fuppofe, pretended that they have 
abfblutely no Meaning at all to the Expret- 
lion. Now the Meaning plainly is not, 
that we conceive it for the Good of Socie- 
ty, that the Doer of fuch Adions ihould 
be made to fuffer. For if unhappily it 
were refolved, that a Man who, by fome 
innocent Adtion, was infefted with the 
Plague, fhould be left to perifli, left, by 
other People's coming near him, the Infec- 
tion fliould (pread: no one would fay, he 
deferved this Treatment. Innocence and Dl- 
deiert are inconfiftent Ideas. lU-defert al- 
ways fuppofes Guilt : and if one be no Part 
of the other, yet they are evidently and 'na- 
turally conneded in our Mind. The Sight 
of a Man in Mifery raifes our Compaflion 
• ^84 towards 
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Diss, towards him ; and, if tBTs Mifery be in- 

w.^Ic.. fli<Scd on him by another 'our ihdlgn2^ti6h 

^^nr-^^againft the Author oif it. ^ift when ive are 

imbrnied, ''that the SiiSerer is a Villain, ahcl 

is punifhed only for his Treachery or Cru- 

^cltys oiir Compaflibn excec^ingy Iclfens, 

and, in many loftartces, our Indi^nafion 

^"wholly fubfii'es. Now what produces ' this 

^Efleft, is j(hQ Cbnceptioh . of Tliat m the 

'iSufierer,' which 'we call lU-^efert T)poa 

tConfidering then, or j^iewTng Itpgethcr, oqr 

jSTotron of Vice ^A^d iftxat of RWery, 'tl^lere 

jefufts a ttird. That 6f Ul^'deteit. iVnd'thus 

there is m human Creatures an Afloci^-^ 

al 

Aflbciatipn were merety artificial or accideriT-^ 
tal. It were nothing;, but being mplt un- 
*quefiionably natural, it creatly concerns us 
to attend to it, mftead of endeavouring to 
"ipxplain it away, 

^ It may be 6t)ferved fartlier,. concerning our 
perception of good and of ill E^fert, that 
jht farmer is very weak with. re^jSt to com-r 
,mon liiftahce?' of Viftii?. . One Reafon of 
Vhich ,may be^ 'that it ^Qcs riot appear to 
i Spedator,. how far iuch Inft^hces of Vir«r 
tue proceed from a . yirtuous Principle, or m 
Vhat JDegree tfiis Principle is prevalent; 

finw 
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^nce ti very weak Regard to Vhttle may be D i s s, 
^fufficieiit to make Men acft well in many U. 
comcjion Inftances. And on the other hand, 
'our Pefceprion of lU-defert in vicious Ac^ 
Itions lefTens, in Proportion to the Tcmpta- 
Itidns Men ate thought to have had to fueh 
Vices. For, Vice in human Creatures c6iT-» 
fifHhg chiefly in the Abfence or 'Want <Jf 
*the virttioDs Principle; though a Man be ' 
Hftvercbme, fuppofe by Tortures, it does not 
Yrofti thence appear, to what Degree the vir- 
Itibus Principle wa^ Wandng. AH that ap-* 
pears is, that he had it not in foch a Dc-^ 
*gree, ds to prevail Over the Temptation ; 
"^tit pbffibly he had it in a Degree, whicjh 
would have ^enderrd him Proof againft com^ 
'^noh Temptations. ' 

l^iMy, Our Perception of Viec arid III- 
defert arifes from, ttnd is the Uefijlt of, a 
'Cbmparifbn of Actions whh the Nature 
]^ahd Capacities of the Agent, For, the mefe 
'Neglfeft of doing what we ought to do, 
would, in many Cafes, be determined by 
lall Men to be in the higheft Degree vicious. 
And this Determination *muft arife froni 
^fiich Corftparifbn, and be the Refult of itj 
becaufe Tuch Neglefl: would not be vicious 
In Creatures of other Natures^ and Capaci- 
ties, as Brutes, And- it is the fapi- alfo 

with 
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Diss, with re(pe£fc to pofitive Vices, or fucL as 
11. confift in doing what we ought not. For, 
every one has a different Senie of Harm 
done by an Idiot, Madman, or Child, and 
by one of mature and common Under- 
ftanding; though the Adion of both, in- 
cluding the Intention which is Part of th& 
Adion, be the fame: as it may be, (ince 
Idiots and Madmen, as well as Children, 
are capable not only of doing Mifchief, but 
alfb pf intending it. Now this Difference 
muft arife from fbmewhat difcerned in the 
Nature or Capacities of one, which renders 
the Adion vicious ; and the Want of which 
in the other, renders the fame Adion in- 
nocent or t lefs vicious : And this plainly 
fiippofes a Comparifon, whether refleded 
upon or not, between the Adion and Ca- 
pacities of the Agent, previous to our de- 
termining an Adion to be vicious. And 
hence arifes . a proper Application of. the 
Epithets, incongruous, unfuitable, diipropor- 
tionate, unfit, to Adions which our moral 
Faculty determines to be vicious. 

Fourthly^ It deferves to be confidered, 
whether Men are more at Liberty, in Point 
of Morals, to, make Themfelves miferable 
without Realbn, than to make other Peo- 
ple fo: or diflblutely to negled their own 

greater 
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greater Good, for the fake of a prefent lef- Diss, 
fer Gratification, than they are to negledt II. 
the Good of others, whom Nature has com-' 
mitted to their Care. It fhould feem, that 
a due Concern about our own Intereft or 
Happinefs, and a reafonable Endeavour to 
fecure and promote it, which is, I think, 
very much the Meaning of the Word, Pru- 
dence, in our Language; it Ihould feem, 
that this is Virtue, and the contrary Beha- 
viour faulty and blameable : Since, in the 
calmeft way of Refledtion, we approve of 
the firft, and condemn the other Condudt, 
both in Ourfelves and Others. This Ap- 
probation and Difapprobation arc altoge- 
ther different from mere Defire of our own 
or of their Happinefs^ and from Sorrow up- 
on miffing it. For the Objedl or Occafion 
of this laft Kind of Perception, is Satisfac- 
tion, or JJneafinefs : whereas the Objeft of 
the firft is aftive Behaviour. In one Cafe,* 
what our Thoughts fix upon, is our Con- 
dition: in the other, our Conduft. It is 
true indeed, that Nature has not given us fb 
fenfible a Difapprobation of Imprudence and 
Folly, either in Ourfelves or OtherSy as of 
Falftiood, Injuftice and Cruelty : I fuppofe, 
becaufe that conftant habitual Senfe of pri- 
vate Intereft and Good, which we always 
carry about with us, render fuch fenfible 
3 Difap- 
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piss. Diiapprobation ^& necdfary, le& w.aBting^ 
11. to keep us from imprudently n^gkdii^ our 
i^own Happinels, and foolifhly injuring Our-^ 
ielws, than it is aeceiTaiy and wanting tp 
-keep us irom 'injuring Others, to wh^ 
Good we xannot have .ib ftropg and Qonrt 
ftant ^ Regard : And alio ba:4u& impruTT 
dence gnd Folly, appearix^to bring its owa 
Tunifhment more indmediatejy <ind .copfltaut- 
Jy than iigurious .Eehaviour, i% Jefs aeeds 
-rche additional Pumfl^naent, which would h@ 
kfltded upon it by Other?, (had diey th^ 
j(aane icniible Ind^nation aga^aft i^> ^s ,art- 
^ainft Injuftice ;and .Fraud and Cruelty, ^e^ 
iides, Ujiij4ppi^^fe being in ilfelf the natui^l 
.ObjeiSl jof £ampaffioa; -the Unhappiaefs 
j*hickPeople briiig upon.Tiiemfclyes, thoijgh 
it be wilfully, excites -in us foirie Pity '^ 
7.them: ^ancf this of courfe kflens cur DiC? 
pleafure aganft .them. But ftill it is mat- 
ter of Experienc?, that we are formed ip, 
^s.to reflect very , feverely upon the .greater 
Jnftances of imprudent NegletSs and foqlifji 
Jlaihnefs, both in Ourfelves.andlOtberSf J« 
Inftances of this Kind, Meii ..often (ay -af 
Therafelves -wiih xRemorfe, and of Otheis 
with ibme -Indignation, that .tb?y dcfervcd 
to fuffer iuch,Calamities,-becaufe'they brought 
4hem upon . them^ ves, . and .would, ^nct iake 
Warning. Particularly when Perfons come tq 
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iPoverty and Diftrefs by a long courfe of Ex-D i s s* 
travagance, and after frequent Admonitions^ IL 
though without Falfliood or Ihjuftice; we' 
plainly do not regard fuch People as alike Ob- 
je(fls of Compaffion with thofe, who arc 
brought into the fame Condition by unavoid- 
able Accidents^ From thefe things it ap- 
pearS) that Prudence is a Species of Virtue, 
and Folly of Vice : meaning by Fdlyy fomie- 
what quite different j&om mere Incapacity ; 
a thoughtlefe Want of that Regard and At- 
tention to our own Happinefs, which we 
had Capacity for. And this the Word pro- 
perly includes j and, as it feems, in its ufuai 
Acceptation % for we fcarce apply it to brut* 
Creatures^ 

However^ If any Perfbri be difpofed to dif'-*^ 
pute the Matter^ I fhali very wiUingly give 
him up the Words Virtue and Vice, as not 
applicable to Prudence and Folly ; but muit 
beg leave to infifl, that the Faculty within us, 
which is the Judge of Adions, approves of 
prudent Adions, and difapproves imprudent 
ones ; I fay prudent and imprudent ASiions 
as fuch, and confidered diflindly from the 
Happinefs or Mifery which they occafioo* 
And by the way, this Obdfcrvation may help 
to determine, what Juflnels there is in that 
Objedion againfl Religion, that it teaches us 
to be interefled and feJiiilv 
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Diss. Fifthly^ Without inquiring how far, and 
II. in what Senfe, Virtue is rcfolvable into Be- 
nevolence, and Vice into the Want of it ; it 
may be proper to obferve, that Benevolence 
and the Want of it, fingly confidered, are in 
no fort the Whole of Virtue and Vice. For 
if this were the Cafe, in the Review of ones 
own Character or That of Others, our mo- 
ral Underftanding and moral Senfe would be 
indifferent to every thing, but the Degrees 
in which Benevolence prevailed, and the! De- 
grees in which it was wanting. That is, we 
fhould neither approve of Benevolence to 
Some Perfbns rather than to Others, nor dif- 
approve Injuflice and Falfhood upon any 
other Account, than merely as an Overbalance 
of Happinefs, was fbrefeen likely to be pro- 
duced by the firfl, and of Mifery by the 
fecond. But now on the contrary, fuppofe 
two Men Competitors for any thing whatever, 
which would be of equal Advantage to each, 
of them : Though nothing indeed would be 
more impertinent, than for a Stranger to bufy 
himfelf to get One of them preferred to the 
Other; yet fuch Endeavour would be Virtue, 
in Behalf of a Friend or Benefaftor, abflrac- 
ted from all Confideration of diflant Confe- 
quences : as that Examples of Gratitude, and 
die Cultivation of Friendfhijp, would be of 
jgcnpral Good to the World. Again, fuppofe 

one 
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one Man (hould, by Fraud or Violence, take Diss, 
from another the Fruit of his Labour, with IL 
Intent to give it to a third, who, he thought, 
^puld have as much Pleafure from it, as 
would balance the Pleafure which the firft 
Po/Icflbr would have had in the Enjoyment, 
and his Vexation in the Lofs of it \ fuppofe 
alfo that no bad Confequences would follow; 
yet fuch an Adion |would furely be vicious. 
Nay farther, were Treachery, Violence and 
Injuftice, no other wife vicious, than as fore- 
feen likely to produce an Overbalance of Mi- 
iery j:o Society j then, if in any Cafe a Man 
a)uld procure to hinifelf as great Advantage 
by an Aft of Injufticc, as the whole forefeen 
Inconvenience, likely to be brought upon O- 
thers by it, would amount to j luch a Piece 
of Injufticc would not be faulty or vicious at 
all : Becaufe it would be no more than, in 
any other Cafe, for a Man to prefer his own 
Satisfadtion to Another's in equal Pegrees, 
The Faft then appears to be, that we are con-r 
ftituted io as to condeoin Falfhood, unpro- 
voked Violence, Injufticc, and to approve of 
Benevolence to Some preferably to Others, ab-r 
ftrafted from all Confideration, which Con- 
dudt is likelieft to produce an Overbalance of 
Happinefs or Mifery. And therefore, were 
the Author of Nature to propofe nothing to 
bimfelf as an End but the Production of 
Happinefs, were His moral Character merely 

That 
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Dis$*Tbat of Benevolence; yet ours is npt.:^« 
II. Upon that Suppofition indeed, the only Rea-^r 
fon of his giving us the abovementioncd h^ 
probation of Benevolence to Senie Perfon^ 
rather than Others, and Difapprobation of 
Falfliood, unprovoked Violence, and Injyf* 
tice, muft be, that He forefawi this Confti- - 
tution of our Naturd would produce more 
Happinefs, than forming us with a Tempier 
of mere general Benevolence. But ftill, fince 
this is our Conftitution j Falfhood, Violence, 
Iniuftice muft be Vice in us, and Beaevo- 
lence to Son\e preferably to Others, Virtue ^ 
abftraded from all Confideration of the Over-* 
balance of Evil or Good, which i^ey may 
appear likely to produce. 

Now if human pre^tjires afe endued wit^i 
liich a moral Nature as we have been exDlaiur* 
ing, or with a iporal Faculty, ttje n?ttural 
Objedt pf >vhich is AdtiqriS : rnoral Govern^ 
ment muft cpnlift, in rendring thpe* h^pPS, 
and unhappy, i.9 rewarding ' pnd pjLir)iftiin^ 
thera, as they fgllpW, negle^, or depart from, 
the moral Rule pf Adidh inter wpven in their 
Nature^ or fuggefted cmd eiiforceci by thi? 
rporal Faculty ^^ in rewarding ^jind puniiljing 
thein upon Accpunt of their (o dpPg- 

• lattt 
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I am not fenfible, that I have, in this fifth Diss. 
Obfervation, contradidtcd what any Author H. 
defigned to afTert. But fbme of great and 
diftinguiihed Merit, have/ 1 think, expreffcd 
themielves in a Manner, which may occafion 
ibme Danger to carelefs Readers, ofimagin* 
ing the whole of Virtue to ccMifift in fingly 
aiming, according to the beft of their Judg- 
ment, at promoting the Happinefs of Man- 
kind in the prefent State 5 and the w;hole of 
Vice, in doing what they forefee, or might 
fbreiee, is likely to produce an Overbalance of 
Unhappineis in it: than which Miftakes,. 
none can be conceived more terrible. For it 
is certain, that ibme of the moft (hocking 
Inflances of Injuftice, Adultery, Murder, 
Peijury, and even of Perfecution, may, in 
many fuppofeable Cafes, not have the Ap- 
pearance of being likely to produce an Over- 
balance of Mifery in the prefent State : per- 
haps fometimes mgiy have the contrary Ap- 
|)earance. For this Refledion might eafily 

be carried on, but I forbear The Haf^i- 

nefs of the World is the Concern of Him, 
who is the Lord and the Proprietor of it : 
Nor do we know what we are about, when 
we endeavour to promote the Good of Man- 
kind in any Ways, but thofe which He has 
directed ; that is indeed in all Wavs, not con- 
trary-to Veracity and Juftice, I fpeak thus 

H h. upon 
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Diss, upon Suppofitlon of Peribns reaUy endeavourr 
II. ingy in fome Sort, to do good without Re- 
gard to thefe. But the Truth ieems to be, 
that fuch fuppofed Endeavours ptoceed> almoft 
always, from Ambition, the Spirit of Party, 
or ibme indirect Principle, concealed perhaps 
in great Meafure from Perfons themfelves^ 
And though it is our Bufinefs and our Duty 
to endeavour, within the Bounds of Veraci^ 
and Juflice, to contribute to the Eafe, Con- 
venience, and even Chearfulnefs and Diver- 
fion of our Fellow-Creatures : yet from our 
fhort Views, it is gready uncertain, whethor 
this Endeavour will, in particular Inftances, 
produce an Overbalance of Happine& upon 
the whole ; fince fb many and diflant things 
muft come into the Account. And That 
which makes it our Duty, is, that thei'e is 
ibme Appearance that it will, and no pofitive 
Appearance fufiicient to balance this, on the 
contrary Side ; and alio, that fuch benevolent 
Endeavour is a Cultivation of that moft ex- 
cellent of all virtuous Principles, the a<^vc 
Principle of Benevolence. 

However, though Veracity, as well as Jus- 
tice, is to be our Rule of Life^ it muft be 
added, otherwife a Snare will be laid in the 
way of fome plain Men, that the Ufe of 
common Forms of Speech generally under* 
flood, cannot be FaUhood ; and, in general, 

that 
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that there can be no defigned Falfhood with- Diss, 
out defigning to deceive. It muft likewife be II. 
obierved, that in numberlefs Cafes, a Man 
may be under the ftriifteft Obligations to what 
he forcfees will deceive, without his intending 
it. For it is impoilible not to forefee, that the 
Words and Adlions of Men in different Ranks 
and Employments, and c^ different Educa- 
tions, will perpetually be miflaken by each 
other : And it cannot but be fb, whilfl they 
will judge with the utmofl Careleffnefs, as 
they daily do, of what they are not, perhaps, 
enough infc^med to be competent Judges of, 
even though they confidered it with great 
Attention. 
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